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THE TRANSLATOR’'S PREFACE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 

I’ this edition I have made about a score of alterations, most 

of them suggested by two reviewers of the first edition, 
Professor Benedict Einarson in Classical Philology, 1935, and 
Professor Harold Cherniss in The American Journal of Philology, 
1935 Of the two new appendixes, the first comes from The 
Philosophical Review, 1940, and was written in English by 
Professor Jaeger The second comes from Sitzungsberichte der 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse, 1928, and is translated by myself 

The edition has a new and more complete index, the work 
of Mr James E Walsh of Harvard University, to whom the 
author has asked me to make this acknowledgement 
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THE TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


A ex is a translation of Aristoteles, Grundlegung emer Ge- 
schichte seiner Entwicklung, which was published at Berhn 
m 1923 by the Weidmannsche Buchhandlung I have consulted 
the author on the meaning of numerous sentences, and he has 
made several alterations and additions to the German text as 
it appeared in 1923 The accuracy of the rendering has been 
criticized in part by Dr FntzC A Kolln The propnety of the 
English has been cnticized almost throughout by Dr James 
Hutton. I am very grateful to these gentlemen 

This translation is intelligible to persons who know no Greek 
All Greek 1s rendered into English, and the books of ancient 
writings are referred to not by Greck letters but by Roman 
numerals The only exception to this rule 1s Anstotle’s Meta- 
physics, where a peculiar situation makes any use of numerals 
confusing 

For ease of recognition I have adopted standard translations 
of Greek authors as far as possible I thank the Trustees of the 
Jowett Copynght Fund and the Delegates of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for permission to use their translation of the works 
of Aristotle, and Messrs Heinemann, the publishers of the Loeb 
Classical Library, for permission to reproduce R D_ Hicks’s 
translation of Anstotle’s will I have ventured to quote an 
occasional sentence from other translators without asking per- 
mission Dhifferences of interpretation between Professor Jaeger 
and the Oxford translators have sometimes obliged me to depart 
from their rendering The quotations fiom Iamblichus are trans- 


lated by myself 
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THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE 
GERMAN EDITION 


HIS book, being at once treatise and monograph, demands a 
brief word of explanation 

It does not seek to give a systematic account, but to analyse 
Anstotle’s writings so as to discover in them the half obhterated 
traces of his mental progress Its biographical framework 1s 
intended merely to make more palpable the fact that his pre- 
viously undifferentiated mass of compositions falls into three 
distinct periods of evolution Owing to the meagreness of the 
material the picture that we thus obtain 1s of course fragmentary , 
yet 1ts outlines constitute a distinctly clearer view of Anstotle’s 
intellectual nature and of the forces that inspired his thinking 
Primanly, this 1s a gain to the history of philosophical problems 
and origins The author's intention 1s, however, not to make a 
contribution to systematic philosophy, but to throw light on the 
portion of the history of the Greek mind that 1s designated by the 
name of Aristotle 

Since 1916 I have repeatedly given the results of these re- 
searches as lectures at the universities of Kiel and Berlin, even 
the hterary form, with the exception of the conclusion, was estab- 
hshed in essentials at that trme The hterature that has since 
appeared 1s not very important for Aristotle himself anyhow, and 
I have noticed it only so far as I have learnt something from it 
or am obliged to contradict it The reader will look in vain for 
the results even of earlier researches so far as they concern 
merely unumportant changes of opinion or of form, such matters 
have nothing to do with development Still less has my purpose 
been to analyse all Aristotle’s writings for their own sake and 
to complete a microscopic examination of all their stages The 
aim was solely to elucidate 1n its concrete significance, by means 
of evident examples, the phenomenon of his intellectual develop- 
Ment as such 

In conclusion I offer my profoundest thanks to the publisher, 
who, in spite of the unfavourableness of the times, boldly under- 
took the whole nsk of publishing this book. ] 

W J. 


BERLIN, Easter, 1923 
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THE PROBLEM 


RISTOTLE was the first thinker to set up along with his 
A\ phutosophy a conception of his own position in history, he 
thereby created a new kind of philosophical consciousness, more 
responsible and inwardly complex He was the inventor of the 
notion of intellectual development in time, and regards even 
his own achievement as the result of an evolution dependent 
solely on its own law Everywhere 1n his exposition he makes 
his own ideas appear as the direct consequences of his criticism 
of his predecessors, especially Plato and his school It was, 
therefore, both philosophical and Aristotelian when men fol- 
lowed him in this, and sought to understand him by means of 
the presuppositions out of which he had constructed his own 
theories 

Such attempts, however, have not given us a vivid insight 
into the individual nature of his philosophy, and this cannot 
surprise the philologist, who is not accustomed to use a writer’s 
own estimate of himself as an objective document, or to take 
his standards from it It was especially unprofitable to yudge 
Aristotle, as was actually done, by his understanding of his 
predecessors, as if any philosopher could ever understand his 
predecessors in this sense Surely there can be only one positive 
standard for Anstotle’s personal achievement, and that 1s not 
how he criticizes Plato but how he himself Platonizes (since 
that 1s what philosophizing means to him) Why he gave 
this particular direction to knowledge cannot be explained 
merely from previous history, but only from his own philosophical 
development, just as he himself does not simply derive Plato’s 
position in the history of Greek thought from his predecessors, 
but explains it as the result of the meeting of those historical 
influences and Plato’s own creative originality In the treatment 
of intellectual progress, 1f we are to give full weight to the 
creative and underved element 1n great individuals, we must 
supplement the general tendency of the times with the organic 
development of the personality concerned Anstotle himself 
shows the close relation between development and form, the 
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fundamental conception of his philosophy 1s ‘embodied form 
that lives and develops’ (Goethe) The aims, he holds, to know 
the form and the entelechy by means of the stages of its growth 
This 1s the only way in which the element of lawin an intellectual 
‘structure’ can be directly intuited As he says at the beginning 
of his lecture on the preliminary stages of political life, ‘here and 
elsewhere we shall not obtain the best insight into things until 
we actually see them growing from the beginning’ 

It 1s one of those almost incomprehensible paradoxes in which 
the history of human knowledge abounds, that the principle of 
organic development has never yet been applied to its originator, 
if we exclude a few efforts which, though praiseworthy, have 
been quite partial and therefore without influence It 1s no 
exaggeration to say that, at a trme when a whole literature has 
been assembled about the development of Plato, scarcely any 
one speaks of that of Arstotle and almost nobody knows any- 
thing about it In fact, our failure to apply the evolutionary 
point of view to him has finally come to be taken for an 
indication of his objective difference from Plato! While the 
history of the latter’s development threatens gradually to 
blind us to the constructive impulse that forms one of the 
fundamental! elements of his thought, we have become accus- 
tomed to regard it as almost a sign of philosophical stupidity 
to inquire into the chronology and development of Artstotle’s 
doctrine and its sources For, we think, the monad, carrying 
timelessly within itself the germ of all particulars, zs precisely 
the system 

‘The main reason why no attempt has yet been made to 
describe Aristotle’s development 1s, briefly, the scholastic notion 
of his philosophy as a static system of conceptions His inter- 
preters were past masters of his dialectical apparatus, but they 
had no personal experience of the forces that prompted his 
method of inquiry, or of his characteristic mterplay of keen 
and abstract apodictic with a vivid and organic sense of form. 
Aristotle’s spiritualism 1s saturated with an intuitive vision of 
reahty The strict rigour of his demonstrations 1s only the 
salutary chain with which the fourth century restrained its 
overflowing energies The failure to realize this goes back to the 
separation of the more specifically philosophical parts of his 
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doctrine, the logic and the metaphysics, from the studies of em- 
pirical reality, a separation which was accomplished by the time 
of the third generation in the Perrpatos The service done later 
by the line of commentators beginning with Andronicus (first 
century BC ), to whom we owe the preservation of the treatises, 
was very great By clinging to the letter of the tradition they far 
surpassed the pitiable successors of Theophrastus and Strato in 
exactness of philosophical comprehension But even they could 
not restore the original spirit There was no steady advance of 
natural and mental science to serve as breeding-ground, and 
therefore none of that fruitful interaction between experience 
and conception fiom which Aristotle’s speculative notions had 
drawn their flexibility and their adaptive power Since then 
there has been no break 1n the continuity of our idea of Aristotle 
Without a gap the Oriental tradition follows that of the com- 
mentators, and Occidental Aristotelianism follows the Oriental 
Each of them had an educational effect on its age that cannot 
be overestimated, but their peculiar characteristic 1s just that 
purely conceptual scholasticism which had already barred the 
ancient world from a living understanding of Aristotle Men 
were unable to apprehend his philosophy as the product of his 
special genius working on the problems set him by his age, and 
so they confined their attention to the form in which it was 
expressed, without having any notion how it had grown to be 
what it was In the meantime one of the main sources for his 
development, the dialogues and letters, had been lost, and the 
traditional attitude alone was to blame This prevented ajl 
access to his personality So 1t came about that the new love 
which the humanists aroused for antiquity did not make any 
difference to Aristotle, especially as he was accounted the prince 
of medieval scholasticism, which was thoroughly despised by 
Luther and the humanists alike Aristotle 1s the only great 
figure of ancient philosophy and literature who has never had a 
Renascence Everybody knew, indeed, that he was a power to 
be reckoned with, and one of the foundations of the modern 
world, but he remained a tradition, for the reason, 1f for no other, 
that even after the days of humanism and the retormation men 
still had far too much need of his content Melanchthon and the 
Jesuits both built their theology on his Metaphysics Machiavelli 
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got his rules from the Polstzcs, the French critics and poets theirs 
from the Poefics Moralists and jurists have drawn on the Ethics, 
and all philosophers down to Kant and far beyond on the logic 
As to the philologists, what has prevented them from pene- 
trating to the inner form of Anstotle’s thoughts is not so much 
an excessively strong interest in the content as the narrow and 
superficial conception of ancient literary prose reintroduced by 
the humanists They have made acute studies of the wntings 
that remain, and attempted to determine the text But with the 
new feeling for style the unfinished state in which these works 
have come down to us was aesthetically displeasing They were 
judged by the standard of literary writing, which they constantly 
flouted and which 1s wholly alien to their nature Men naively 
compared the ‘style’ of the treatises with Plato’s dialogues, and 
then lost themselves in enthusiasm for the marvellous art of the 
latter By all kinds of rationalizing interference, by declaring 
disturbing passages spurious and transposing sentences or whole 
books, they tried to force the Aristotelian wntings into the shape 
of readable handbooks The reason for this sort of criticism was 
the failure to understand that provisional form which, being 
thoroughly characteristic of Aristotle’s philosophy, constitutes 
the inevitable starting-point for every historical understanding 
of it Even in the case of Plato, the importance of the form for 
the understanding of his peculiar thought has often been over- 
looked for long periods , departmental philosophers and students 
of literature, in particular, are always prone to consider it as 
something literary, which had no material significance for 
Plato, in spite of the fact that it 1s unique in the history of 
philosophy By now, however, most persons know that the 
study of the development of the form of his writings 1s one of 
the main keys to a philosophical understanding of him With 
Anstotle, on the other hand, they still devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the content, all the more so because they suppose 
that he ‘has no form whatever’ The Hellenistic rhetorcians’ 
nartTow notion of what constitutes literary form almost lost us 
his treatises, and 1s actually responsible for the disappearance of 
the Stoic and Epicurean wntings As soon as we abandon it 
the question of historical development naturally anises, for it 1s 
absolutely umpossible to explain the peculiar state of the extant 
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writings without the supposition that they contain the traces of 
different stages in his evolution Analysis of the treatises would 
lead us of itself to this conclusion, and the fragments of his lost 
literary works confirm it The main purpose of this book must 
be, therefore, to show for the first time, by means of the frag- 
ments of the lost works and through the analysis of the more 
important treatises, that at the root of them there 1s a process of 
development It is in fact out of the interpretation of these 
documents, for an edition of the Metaphysics, that the present 
work arose Philological criticism, however, 1s here directly 
subservient to philosophical inquiry, since we are concerned not 
merely with the outward condition of the wmtings as such, but 
also with the revelation which this condition gives us of the 
driving energy of Anstotle’s thought 


PART ONE 
THE ACADEMY 


CHAPTER I 


THE ACADEMY AT THE TIME OF ARISTOTLE’S 
ENTRANCE 


CCORDING to the evidence of his biographer, which 1 1s Te- 
hable, Aristotle wrote to King Philp of Macedon that he 
had spent twenty years with Plato Since he was a member of 


the Academy down fo the time of the latter’s death (348/7), he 
must have entered it during 368/7 At that time he was a youth 
of about 17 years ' When he left he was approaching his forties 
These acknowledged facts have aroused far too little remark 

That a man of such profoundly original talent should have 
remained for so long a period under the influence of an out- 
standing genius of a totally different complexion, and should 
have grown up wholly in his shadow, 1s a fact without parallel 
in the history of great thinkers, and perhaps of all independent 
and creative natures whatever There 1s no safer index to a 
disciple’s powers of assimilation, and at the same tume to the 
strength and sureness of his creative instinct, than his relation to 
a great master to whom he dedicates his youthful affections 

The impersonal spintual force that works through such a master 
frees the pupil’s powers by constraining them, and ripens him 
until he is ready tostand alone Such was Aristotle’s intellectual 
development It was his experience of Plato’s world that enabled 


him to break through into hisown It was the two together that 
gave his intellect the marvellous tautness, speed, and elasticity, 
by means of which he reached a higher level than Plato had, in 
spite of the definite difference between Plato’s unlumited and his 
own limited genius Thereafter, to retreat from that level would 
have been to turn the wheel of fate backwards 
Right down to the present day, Anstotle’s philosophical 
relation to Plato has frequently heen supposed to be like that of 
ST ee a 
a modern academi¢ philosopher to Kant That 1s to say, nm a 
' The letter 18 mentioned in the Vita Marciana (Rose, Artstotelzs Fragmenta, 
P 427,1 18, see also Ps Ammon, ibid , p 438,1 13, and the Latin trans ,p 443, 
1 12) The figure 17 does not appear in this passage, but had been linked up 


with it at least as early as the Alexandrian biographer, cf Dionys Hal ad 
Amm, 5 (R 728) 
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mechanical way, he accepted certain bits of his master’s s doctrine 
and rejected others, Plato’s uniqueness, and his pictorial way 
of philosophizing, naturally gave rise to the suspicion that 
Amstotle failed to understand his archetype It was supposed 
that he missed the mythical, the plastic, and the intuitive in 
Plato, and, because they omitted these fundamental aspects, 
his criticisms seemed almost entirely beside the point Being 
thoroughly abstract, they really involved a transition to another 
genus (yet&Paois els GAAO yévos) 4 

What a shortsighted and pettrfogging charge', t 1s clear from 
several passages that Aristotle was well aware of this feature in 
Plato’s thought before he ever began to criticize him_ How 
could the founder of psychology, and of its application to 
intellectual and aesthetic processes, possibly have been ignorant 
of 1t? Xt was precisely Anstotle who first described, in short 
and telling words, the poetic and prophetic elements which the 
moderns suppose they were the first to discover n Plato, and 
his definition of the aesthetic nature of the dialogues 1s better 
than most of theirs He never for a moment imagined that in 
describing the logical and ontological difficulties of Plato’s 
theory he had disposed either of its historical significance or of 
the absolute value of its contents This assertion does not need 
to be supported by quotation It 1s self-evident to any one who 
knows that Aristotle did not approach Plato’s views in a cold 
and critical spirit, but was at first spellbound for many years by 
the overwhelming personal impression that they made on him 
as a whole 

It 1s, however, one thing to understand, and quite another to 
want to imitate and perpetuate in its entirety, such a compli- 
cated world as Plato’s, so manifold 1n 1ts intellectual tendencies 
and so individual 1n its presentation \ Here 1s where profitable 
and unprofitable Platonism part company, At is unprofitable 
to cultivate an ‘aesthetic’ and insincere aping of the Platonic 
spint, making great play with its favourite images and expres- 
sions It 1s profitable to work at 1ts problems, and this, which 
Plato himself recognizes as the most important thing, necessarily 
leads beyond him _ It 1s also profitable to realize the onesidedness 
of our modern thought, inevitable though this onesidedness 1s, 
by surveying with Aristotle the contrast between our sciences 
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and Plato’s irrecoverable spiritual unity /Z Aristotle’s attitude to 
this problem was different at different trmes Beginning by 
naively trying to imitate and continue the Platonic manner, he 
came to distinguish between the abiding essence and the out- 
ward formulation, the latter of which 1s either determined by 
the accidents of the age or unique and so inimitable He then 
sought to remove the form while retaining the essence From 
being a perfected form the Platonic philosophy became to him 
the matter or UAn for something new and higher ,-Hé had 
accepted Plato’s doctrines with his whole soul, and the effort to 
discover his own relation to them occupied all his life, and 1s the 
clue to his development It is possible to discern a gradual 
progress, in the various stages of which we can clearly recognize 
the unfolding of his own essential nature Even his latest 
productions retain some trace of the Platonic spirit, but it 1s 
weaker than in the earlier ones Has own notion of development 
can be applied to himself however strong the individuality of 
the ‘matter’, the new form finally overcomes its resistance,’ It 
grows until 1t has shaped the matter from within m accordance 
with its own law, and imposed its own shape upon it Just as 
tragedy attains its own special nature (oye Thv éauTis uci) 
‘out of the dithyramb’ by leading the latter through various 
forms, so Aristotle made himself out of the Platonic philosophy 
The history of his development—and the order of the documents 
for this can be determined with certainty—represents a definite 
scale of graduated progress in this direction, although he never 
got beyond compromises in some matters In these matters his 
pupils very often understood him better than he did himself, 
that 1s to say, they excised the Platonic element in him and tried 
to retain only what was pure Aristotle The specific Aristotle 
1s, however, only half the real Aristotle This his disciples 
failed to grasp, but he himself was always conscious of it — 
The Academy that Aristotle entered in 367 was no longer that 
of the time of the Sympostwm, around whose table Plato in the 
full tide of his enthustasm had imagined the leaders of art and 
science and the representatives of Hellenic youth gathered to 
hear from the lips of the prophetess the great mystery of the 
birth of the intellect out of Eros The essence of Plato’s philo- 
sophy had long ceased fo Tie in the figure that he had created in 
B 
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his early works, the central figure of the philosopher Socrates 
In content and method it was now far beyond the Socratic field 
of problems It was only by reading, and not through any living 
presence of the Socratic spirit in the Academy of the sixties, that 
Anstotle learnt what Socrates had meant to Plato and his early 
disciples The Phaedo and the Gorgias, the Republsc and the 
Symposium, were now the evidences, already classical, of a 
closed chapter in the master’s hfe, and they towered above the 
busy realities of the school like motionless Gods Any one whom 
these dialogues had drawn from distant places to enjoy Plato’s 
actual presence must surely have been surprised to find no 
mysteries celebrated among the philosophers They certainly 
radiated a revolutionizing force and a new seriousness, and these 
Aristotle found in the Academy also, but their classic doctrines 
about the Ideas, about unity and multiplicity, about pleasure 
and pain, about the state, about the soul and virtue, were by no 
means inviolable sanctuaries in the discussions of the students 
They were constantly being tested, defended, and altered, in the 
light of acute distinctions and laborious examinations of their 
logical validity The distinctive feature was that the learners 
themselves took part in this common effort The »mages and 
myths of the dialogues remained Plato’s most charactenstic and 
urecapturable work, but, on the other hand, the discussion of 
conceptions became along with the Academy’s religious tendency 
the essential principle of the school These were the only 
two elements in Plato’s thought that were transferable, and 
the more students he attracted the more they preponderated 
over the artistic side of his nature Where the opposing forces 
of poetry and dialectic are mixed 3n a single mind it 1s natural 
for the former to be progressively stifled by the latter, but in 
Plato’s case the school carried him irresistibly in this direction 

The set of Aristotle’s mind was decided by the fact that he 
entered the Academy just as this momentous alteration, the 
development of Plato’s later dialectic, was beginning to make 
headway Thanks to the recent advances of research we can 
follow this process with chronological exactitude in the great 
methodological dialogues that Plato wrote during these years, 
Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman, Parmenides, and Philebus The 
first dialogue of the group, the Theaetetus, was written soon after 
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the death in 369 of the famous mathematician whose memory it 
honours! It is the more characteristic of the Academy at the 
trme of Aristotle’s entrance because in this and the following 
dialogues (Sophtst and Statesman) the work of the school, which 
had been almost entirely concealed in the wntings of the classical 
period, begins to press Plato’s whole literary activity into its 
service, and has thus left a picture of itself that lacks no essential 
feature 2, Jn order to understand Aristotle and his relation to 
Plato it 1s umportant not to set out from the vague notion of 
‘Plato’ as a whole, but to substitute the precise conception of 
his last period, the abstract and methodological period that 
began about 369 This gave Aristotle a definite direction, and 
opened up a field of work suitable to his particular disposition 
/Socratic thought always kept close to real hfe, and the early 
Plato was areformerand anartist Incontrast to this, Anstotle’s 
thought was abstract, and his attitude was that of the pure 
scientist But these traits were not his private property, they 
were common to the whole Academy during the time when he 
belonged to it In the Theaetetus we have the apotheosis of the 
un-Socratic philosopher of Plato’s later days The machinery of 
the dialogue gives the delineation of the type to Socrates, but the 
picture he draws has no resemblance to himself, according to his 
own faithful characterization of himself in the Apology, but to 
the mathematical recluse , and it 1s obvious that the new con- 


' For the external reasons for this date sce the conclusive arguments of Eva 
Sachs, De Theacteto Athentenst Mathematico, Berlin, 1914, pp 18 ff The main 
evidence, of course, comes from the stylistic and philosophical analyses of the 
dialogue both of which confirm the cxternal arguments for lateness The 
Sophist, which 1s the positive dcvclopmcnt of the problem of the 7 heaetetus, 
retains its setting as docs the Statesman but no one nowadays considers the 
Sophist an ‘clementary dialoguc coming at the beginning of Plato's develop- 
ment, as did Zeller and those who preceded him Campbell’s fundamental 
researches took some time to make their way into Germany, but have since 
been confirmed on all sidcs by later investigations The final touch has been 
Givco by the history of the developmcnt of Plato’s dialectic, which 1s a later 
addition, see especially J Stenzel's Studien zur Entuncklung der platonischen 
Dialekhk (Breslau, 1917), to which I am much indebted 

2 Since the appearance of the German edition of this book Fnedrich Solmsen 
has tned to determine more exactly how far the picture presented by the 
dialectical dialogues agrees with the actual philosophical activities of the 
Academy, and how far it falls short of it See his ‘Die Entwicklung der 
aristotclischen Logik und Rhetorik’ (Neue Philologische Untersuchungen, ed 
by Werner Jacger vol 1v Berlin, 1929), p 240 hs observations form a 
valuable addition to what 1s said above 
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ception of the ‘theoretical’ life has helped to determine its 
features Socrates had concerned himself solely with man, and 
not with that which 1s above the heaven or under the earth 
The Theaetetus, on the other hand, speaks of the philosophical 
soul as ‘geometrizing’ and ‘astronomizing’! She 1s indifferent 
to what is near at hand, she despises precisely those practical 
activities that occupied the lives of Socrates’ favourite hearers, 
and she roams in lofty distances, as 1s solemnly quoted from 
Pindar 

The Theaetetus unmistakably refers to the forthcoming 
appearance of the Parmenides The latter was pretty certaimly 
wnitten before the former's sequels, the Sophist and the States- 
man ; hence 1t was probably finished when Aristotle entered the 
school, and cannot in any case be much later Those who suggest 
that Aristotle was the author of the objections which this 
dialogue raises to the theory of Ideas, are making the unhkely 
supposition that he took the initiative in a revolutionary manner 
while he was still extremely young and had only just entered the 
society The dialogue shows that before Anstotle the Academy 
had already gone far in criticizing the hybrid character of the 
Ideas, half substances and half abstractions It could not be 
long before the two were separated Plato himself, mdeed, 
thought that he could overcome the difficulties , nevertheless he 
prepared the way for what happencd when he recognized it as in 
principle correct to make laborious logical and ontological exam- 
nations of the Ideas, as 1s done 1n this dialogue and 1n later ones 
Aristotle’s speculations cannot be linked up with the Phaedo 
or the Republic and the Idea-theory as it appears in them 

In the Theaetetus Theaetetus and Theodorus are opposite 
types One represents the young generation of mathematicians, 
who are interested in philosophy , the other the old, who will not 
hear of it, though they are cxperts 1n their own subject It was 
not an accident that Plato’s relations to famous mathematicians 
found expression 1n a dialogue precisely at this time For about 
the year 367 Eudoxus of Cyzicus brought his school to Athens, 
in order to discuss with Plato and his followers the problems that 
interested both parties 


' Theaet 173 E-174 A 
> Tannery's conjecture (1d:stotre de l'astronomte, p 296, N 4) 15s confirmed by 
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This event attracted a good deal of attention, and from that 
trme on we constantly find members of this school of mathemati- 
cians and astronomers in communication with the Academy 
Helicon and Athenaeus are examples As early as the Republic 
we can observe the effects of Theaetetus’ discovery of sohd 
geometry After their intercourse with Eudoxus, Plato and his 
followers took a very great interest in the attempts of the Cyz1- 
cenian school to explain the irregular movements of the planets 
by simple mathematical suppositions This was not the only 
way 1n which Eudoxus stimulated them He tremendously 
enlarged their notions of geography and human culture by 
bringing exact reports of Asia and Egypt, and by describing from 
extended personal experience the status of astronomy in those 
parts His contribution to ethical questions was also 1mportant 
The problem of the nature and meaning of pleasure and pam, 
which was to be so central in Aristotle’s ethics, led to one more 
great debate within the Academy in Plato’s later years Xeno- 
crates, Speusippus, and Anstotle contributed works On Pleasure 
to it, Plato contmbuted the Philebus Many years afterwards 
Aristotle, who met Eudoxus right at the beginning of his stay in 
the Academy, could still speak of his personal impression with 
real warmth, when he was recalling the stimulus that Eudoxus 
gave Eudoxus also raised difficulties about the Ideas and 
suggested an alteration of the theory! In every field Plato’s 
school began to attract more and more strangers, some of them 
of the most diverse types His travels had brought him into 
close connexion with the Pythagoreans gathered round Archytas 
at Tarentum Their influence reached as far as Sicily, and in 
Sicily at this time there flounshed the medical school of 
Philistion, whose importance was so great that we must reckon 


the Life (Rose, p 429,1 1) according to which Aristotle entered the Academy 
under Eudoxus Some excerptor must have misunderstood the statement and 
taken Eudoxus for an archon What his authonty told him was simply that 
Amstotle’s entry coincided with Eudoxus presence Cf Eva Sachs (who 
follows F Jacoby), op cit, p 17 0 2 

* For Anstotleon Eudoxus’ character and theory of pleasure see Eth Nic X 2 
For the latter's proposed reformulation of the Idea-theory see Metaph A 9, 
991417, and at greater length in the second book On Ideas (Rose, frg 189), 
which has been preserved by Alexander in his commentary on the passage 
Eudoxus proposes to regard participation as the immanence of the Ideas in the 
things, and to this Aristotle strongly obyects That participation was the most 
debated problem of the time 1s clear from Plato s later dialogues 
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among its spiritual members such an author and physician as 
Diocles of Carystus in Euboea, Plato must have had relations 
with Philistion The author of the spunous second letter appears 
to know that Plato visited Philistion, and even seemingly that 
the latter was invited to Athens If not Philistion himself, at 
any rate some real member of his school 1s concealed behind the 
unnamed ‘Sicilian doctor’ whose impatience at the logical hair- 
splittings of the Academy ts described by a contemporary comic 
poet ! Incidentally this story shows that, although Plato was 
accustomed to converse with specialists 1n all fields, the result 
was often merely to reveal the unbridgeable gulf between Ionic 
or Sicilian science and what Plato understood by that word 
The fact that he makes copious use of the latest researches in 
medicine, mathematics, and astronomy, in order to constnict 
his story of creation in the Tzmaeus, must not blind us to the 
independent manner in which he handles this material 

/ the Academy of Plato’s later days did indeed get through a 
great mass of material, and this environment no doubt made 
1t possible for an Aristotle to learn by his own efforts the 
significance of empirical facts, which later became so integral 
to his researches, but the present universal custom of speak- 
ing of an ‘organization of the sciences’ in the Academy 1s 
wrong 2 Modern academies and universities cannot claim Plato 
as their model The notion of a systematic unity of all sciences 
was totally foreign to him, and still more so was its realization 
m an encyclopaedic organization of all subjects for purposes' 
of teaching and research Medicine, mathematics, astronomy, 
geography, and anthropology, the whole system of historical 
sciences, and that of the rhetoncal and dialectical arts, to 
mention only the main channels of Greek thought, arose each by 
itself, though several were sometimes combined 1n one person, 
and went each on its own way undisturbed To a Theodorus or 
a Theaetetus 1t would have seemed a very peculiar notion to 
combine into one universal system of sciences their mathematics 
and the researches that some sophists were making into Greek 


1 Epicrates firg 287 (Kock) SeealsoM Wellmann’s Fragmente der stkaltschen 
Avzte (Berlin, 1907), p 68, and my article ‘Das Pneuma um Lykeion’ (Hermes, 
vol 48), p 51,n 3 

2 It has been universal since H Usener’s now famous article in vol 53 (1884) 
of the Preusstsche Jahrbucher, reprinted in Vortrage und Aufsdtze, p 69 
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culture or archaeology The physicians also stood quite alone 
Democritus, and after him Eudoxus, who to some extent 
anticipates the type that Aristotle represented, are abnormal 
phenomena Eudoxus was marvellously manysided To 
mathematics and astronomy he joined geography, anthropology, 
medicine, and philosophy, and was himself productive in the 
first four fields 

Plato was concerned exclusively with ‘Being’ If we are to 
give him his place in the tradition of Greek thought, he 1s one of 
the representatives of the speculation about substance (ovcla) 
With his theory of Ideas he gave it a new turn, 1n fact, he really 
restored it to life Starting from the Ideas, and being concerned 
solely with unity and the supersensible, he does not at first touch 
the manifold and empirical world at any point The direction 
of his inquiries 1s away from phenomena towards something 
‘higher’ The sheer necessities of his speculation about concepts 
did indeed lead him to develop the method of division, which 
later became enormously important for Aristotle’s attempt to 
get an empirical grasp of plants and animals, as well as of the 
mental world But Plato himself was not concerned to reduce 
individuals to a system They lay below the realm of Ideas, 
and, being completely infinite (&rreipov), were unknowable His 
notion of the individual (&toyov) was that of the lowest Form, 
which 1s not further divisible and hes on the border between 
phenomena and Platonic science and reality The many classi- 
fications of plants, &c , that Epicrates speaks of, which were 
generally felt to be the most characteristic and peculiar occu- 
pation followed in the Academy (even Speusippus’ great Re- 
semblances was apparently concerned solely therewith), were 
pursued not from interest in the objects themselves, but in order 
to learn the logical relations of conceptions, this 1s lustrated by 
the quantity of books put forward in the school at this time 
with the title of Classefications In classifying plants the members 
no more aimed at producing a real botanical system than Plato 
in the Sophzst aims at a histoncal study of the real sophists.! 


' In the fragment previously referred to Epicrates does not imply that the 
Platonists pursued botanical inquiries in a positive spint What he ts laughing 
at is the enthusiasm for classification that led them to hold relations between 
conceptions more important than the things themselves ‘They were defining 
the world of nature and dividing the life (Blov) of animals and the nature of trees 
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It 1s no great distance from such classifications of the real to 
the notion of a single science embracing as many departmental 
sciences as there are departments of reality (6v) And although 

, the articulation of the positive sciences was not effected until 
Aristotle's notion of reality had replaced Plato’s transcendental 
being,! it remaims a remarkable fact that the idea of a systemati- 
zation of the departmental sciences, each of which had arisen 
independently, was an afterthought due to the Attic philosophy 
of conceptions and its enthusiasm for classification It 1s almost 
too late now to estimate the advantages and disadvantages of 
carrying this systematization through in detail Presumably 
both have been pretty large At no period when research was 
truly flourishing has the general spirit of a particular philosophy 
ever thoroughly permeated all the sctences, and this 1s natural 
since each science has its own spirit and its own principle Only 
through dual natures, or where the lead in philosophy has been 
taken by famous scientists who imbued it with the spirit of 
particular branches of research, has a partial permeation 
occurred Aristotle, Lerbniz, and Hegel, very different types, 
are the most important examples of this 

Plato himself had some specialized understanding of 
mathematical questions, which enabled him to follow the 
mmportant contemporary developments of the science He was 
also interested in astronomy so far as it could then be treated 
mathematically In later life he devoted himself sernously to the 
physics of the elements, hoping to be able to give a mathematical 
derivation of the qualitative differences between the so-called 


and the species of vegetables and among these latter they werc examining 
what 13 the species of the pumpkin 
Tlepl yap pvoews dqopizdpevor 
Aleyoprzov ypu Te Blov 
BbvApwy Te pvaiv Aaydavev Te yévn, 
x&t’ tv towtois Thy KoAoKUvTHY 
Ey tagov Tivos tot! yivous 
Here Blos does not mean the habits of animals which would be Alarta = It 18 
the same as ‘nature’ and ‘genus’, and these are actual terms from Platos 
dialectic, a8 are definition’, ‘division’, and ‘examination’ of conccptions 
The fragments of Speusippus’ “Quoia have been collected by P Lang De 
Speustpp: Academic scrtptts (Bonn, 1911, Diss) The title itself shows what 
the aim of the book was 
' ‘There are as many parts of philosophy as there are kinds of substances’, 
Anst Metaph [ 2, 100482 
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elements of Empedocles, which he regarded as mere phases 
His only other interests in phenomena lay in the sphere of 
medicine and 1n that of ethics and politics In the latter he 
collected, especially for the Laws, extensive material on criminal 
law and the history of civilization It was thus during the period 
when Aristotle was a member of the school that he turned his 
attention to particulars And the stimulus that his collection of 
new historical and political matter gave to Aristotle 1s clear from 
the numerous coincidences between the Laws and the Polztics 
On the other hand, Aristotle lacked the temperament and the 
ability for anything more than an elementary acquaintance with 
the Academy’s chief preoccupation, mathematics, while the 
Academy, contrariwise, could not stimulate him in the field of 
biological science in which his own true genius lay 

Fruitful and congenial as was the youthful Aristotle’s expen- 
ence of the strict and methodical procedure of the various 
sciences, the impression made upon him by Plato’s personality 
was the strongest of all Plato surveyed all those fertile plains 
from the high vantage-point of his own creative spit and in- 
ward vision, and Aristotle was wholly preoccupied with him 

It 1s not our purpose here to discuss the influence of Plato’s 
personality on his contemporaries, or to reduce his position in 
the history of knowledge to a formula, although to a man like 
Aristotle this latter question was naturally the kernel of his 
whole attitude to Plato The elements out of which his work 
arose did not include either Ionic iotopia (inquiry) or the 
rationalizing Enlightenment of the sophists, although these two, 
im spite of their disparity, together constituted the forms of 
knowledge par excellence at the time The first of these elements 
was (I) the pkronesis or wisdom of Socrates This bore only 
a superficial resemblance to the rationalism of the sophists 
Essentially it was rooted 1n the real, hitherto undiscovered by 
Greek science and philosophy, of an ethical consciousness of 
absolute standards It demanded a new and superempirical 
conception of intellectual intuition The second and third 
elements, which were also foreign to contemporary thought, 
were two new additions to the Socratic philosophy, produced by 
8iving phronesis a supersensible object and making this a ‘form’ 
These were (2) the Idea, which was the result of a long process 
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of visual and aesthetic development in the Greek mind, and 
(3) the long-neglected study of oveia or substance, to which Plato 
gave new material by the problem of the one and the many, and 
living and tangible content by the invention of the Ideas The 
last element was (4) the dualism of the Orphic myth of the soul, 
to which his whole constitution inclined him, and which, watered 
by his fertile umagination, took firm root mn the new conception 
of being 

When we consider these four elements it 1s not difficult to 
suppose that he affected the ordinary educated person as a 
mixture of poet, reformer, critic, and prophet (The stnctness 
with which he imposed his new method on himself would not at 
first make any difference to this impression ) Hence it 1s not 
surprising that, i view of the gulf between him and all other 
science, both ancient and modern, he has been called a mystic 
and expelled from the history of thought If this simple solution 
were nght, however, it would be very hard to understand why 
he has had such a great influence on the destimies of human 
knowledge, and the fact that he was the sun around which 
revolved persons like Theaetetus, Eudoxus, and Aristotle, that 
1s to say, the most talented pioneers of scientific research that 
the fourth century produced, 1s sufficient to condemn the cheap 
wisdom whose notion of the complexity of intellectual currents 
1s so adequate that it would stnke the most revolutionary of 
all philosophers out of the history of knowledge, because he 
discovered not merely new facts but also new dimensions 

Aristotle saw as clearly as Eudoxus that Plato, in his philo- 
sophical work, had welded together scientific discoveries, 
elements of myth, and mysterious spiritual realms to which the 
eye of knowledge had never penetrated This weld was by no 
means the mere result of the creator’s subjective inclination , 1t 
was necessarily determined by the historical situation, the 
elements in which were later analysed by Anstotle with a 
profound understanding alike of the creation and of its creator 
At first, however, he abandoned himself without reserve to 
this incomparable and indivisible world, as is shown by the 
fragments of his early writings, and it was precisely the 
non-scientific elements in Plato’s philosophy, that 1s, the meta- 
physical and religious parts of it, that left the most lasting 
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impnnt on his mind He must have been unusually receptive 
for such impressions It was their conflict with his own scientific 
and methodical tendencies that later gave mse to most of his 
problems, and their strength 1s beautifully shown by the fact 
that he never sacrificed them, although 1n scientific matters he 
went beyond Plato at every point In Plato he sought and found 
aman to lead him im a new life, just as in his dialogue Nerinthus 
he makes the simple Corinthian countryman, enthralled by the 
Gorgas, abandon his plough to seek and follow the master 

Plato explams the connexion between knowing the good and 
following 1tin hisseventhletter The knowledge which according 
to Socrates makes men good, and that which 1s commonly called 
scientific knowledge, are distinct The former 1s creative, and can 
only be attained by souls that have a fundamental affinity to 
the object to be known, namely, the good, the just, and the 
beautiful There is nothing to which Plato nght down to the end 
of his life was more passionately opposed than the statement 
that the soul can know what 1s just without beng just! This, 
and not the systematization of knowledge, was his aim in found- 
ing the Academy It remained his aim to the end, as 1s shown 
by this letter that he wrote in his old age Let there be a 
communion (ovziiv) of the elect, of those who, once their souls 
have grown up in the atmosphere of good, are able by virtue of 
their superior equipment to share at last in the knowledge that 
1s ‘like a ght kindled by leaping fire’ It seems to him, Plato 
says, that the search after this knowledge is a thing not for the 
mass of mankind, but only for the few who with a slight hint can 
find it for themselves 2 


"Ep VII 3444 2 Ibid 341 c-E 


CHAPTER II 
EARLY WORKS 


RISTOTLE wrote a series of works in dialogue form The 
fragments that remain of them are not studied as much as 
they should be, partly because it 1s pleasanter to leave such 
troublesome work to philologists, but also because of the con- 
viction, which has always obtained in the Peripatetic school, 
that the true Aristotle 1s to be found 1n the treatises Even if we 
only wish to understand the treatises, however, the fragments of 
the lost dialogues can teach us a great dea] If we knew nothing 
else about the relation between the two kinds of writing, it 
would be highly sigmficant to be able to determine that the 
dialogues, modelled on those of Plato, belong almost entirely to 
Aristotle’s early years, and that in his later period he practically 
abandoned hterary activity (since the treatises are merely the 
written basis of his very extensive activities as teacher and 
lecturer) There are indeed exceptions to this statement 
Alexander or Colontzation must, to judge from 1ts title, have been 
a dialogue belonging to the time when Alexander’s racial policy 
in Asia obliged Aristotle to make public announcement of his 
disapproval to the Greek-reading world This straggler there- 
fore had a special reason in Aristotle’s political position Mutatts 
mutandis, the same 1s true of the collection of 158 Constitutions, 
which was intended for publication and was written in a clear 
and lively style, as we can tell from that of the Constitution of 
Athens In spite of these exceptions, however, 1t remains true to 
say that in the course of his development Aristotle radically 
altered his views about the necessity of presenting science in 
literary form, and about the relation between literary and 
truly productive work 
With Plato the primary impulse was originally the formative 
one He did not write in order to set out the contents of his 
doctrine His desire was to show the philosopher in the dramatic 
mstant of seeking and finding, and to make the doubt and con- 
flict visible , and that not in a mere intellectual operation, but in 
the fight against pseudo-science, political power, society, and 
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his own heart, for the spirit of Plato’s philosophy necessarily 
collided with all these forces According to his original view of 
it, philosophy 1s not a sphere of theoretical discoveries but a 
reorganization of ali the fundamental elements of lhife Consider, 
for example, the paradoxical picture of the philosopher in the 
Theaetetus, or the duel between the Socrates of the Gorgias and 
Callicles, who represents the egoistical, might-is-right view of 
state and society These dialogues have nothing but the name 
in common with the didactic conversations of Giordano Bruno, 
Hume, or Schopenhauer Plato was writing the philosopher’s 
tragedy Unlike his imitators he never gave mere theoretical 
differences of opimion under a stylistic veneer 

The Theaetetus, which 1s contemporary with Anistotle’s 
entrance into the Academy, 1s the first of a group of dialogues 
that are radically different from the earlier ones both in form 
and in content, and it ushers in the transference of Plato’s 
main philosophical interests to methodological, analytical, and 
abstract studies! In this group the equihbrium between the 
aesthetic and the philosophical elements in Plato’s mind 1s 
destroyed for the sake of the latter The discords, cleaily 
perceptible to delicate ears, begin to appear in the Theaetetus 
They are due not so much to the lack of outward polish in the 
form as to the conquest of Plato’s dramatic impulse by his 
abstract interest in method, to the consistent pursuit of a single 
question along a single level track A man can indeed find Plato 
the dramatist even here, so long as he 1s able to detect reversal 
of fortunes (trepitreteiax) and complication (mAoK)) even m the 
development of methodological and abstract ideas But in spite 
of the artistic elaborateness of its construction 1t remams sigmfi- 
cant that this very dialogue seems to most modern philosophers 
Plato’s ‘greatest philosopbical achievement’ It 1s in fact 
almost a treatise, positive though critical, and it 1s not an 
accident that in the introduction Plato refers to his previous 


' J Stenzel was the first to give any thorough account of the connexion 
between Platos philosophical development and his form Sce his address 
Literarische Form und philosophischer Gehalt dcs platonischen Dialogs’ 
Jahresbericht d Schlesischen Gesellschaft fur vater! Kultur 1916, reprinted in 
Studien zur Entwichlungsgeschichte der platontschen Dralektik, &c , Breslau, 1917, 
Pp 123 ff For the late dialogues sec the chapter on Die neue Methode’, 
Pp 45 
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method of writing dialogues, and announces simplifications the 
aum of which 1s to give greater scientific lucidity and directness 
to the exposition ! 

The Sophtst and the Statesman show more clearly the difficulty 
that Plato now has with the dialogue form The application of 
the method of division to a particular conception, descending 
step by step from the universal to the particular, 1s such an 
undramatic and monotonous procedure that at the beginning of 
the Sophist the leader of the discussion 1s obliged to tell his 
interlocutors not to interrupt him too often, or preferably to 
listen to a continuous speech ? This amounts to openly abandon- 
ing Socrates’ ‘obstetric’ method of discussion, and announcing 
that from now on the dialogue form 1s nothing but an unessential 
stylistic ornament The Tzmaeus and the Phtlebus are not 
exceptions , what they offer to the reader as dialogue 1s merely a 
transparent veil of style thrown over a purely doctrinal content 
It 1s not any vivacity in the conversation that gives the Tzmaeus 
its tremendous effectiveness The Phzlebus could be transformed 
without difficulty into a methodical and unified treatise much 
hke Anstotle’s Ethics In the Laws the last trace of scenic 
illusion is gone The delineation of character (f@otroila) 1s 
consciously renounced, and the whole is a solemn address or 
proclamation, not by Socrates but by Plato himself, the stranger 
from Athens 3 

As was logical, the figure of Socrates, after having been rele- 


' Theaet 1438 The Theaetetus retains the outward form of a Socratic 
dialogue, and frequently makes express reference to Socrates’ midwifery But 
this very selfconscious reflection on the nature and limits of the Socratic 
method, which 1s strongly emphasized, shows that Plato 1s now purposely using 
the old form of cross-examination (Asyxos) merely to clear the ground for his 
question about the definition of knowledge Stenzel nghtly points out the close 
connexion between the Theaetetus and the Sophist, the latter solves the 
problems raised by the former, and 1t does not use ‘midwifery’ Cf Socrates’ 
final words at Theaet 210 c ‘These are the limits of my art, I can no farther go’ 

2 Soph 217D It1s true that they are still going to give remark for remark 
(ttros Trpds Eros), 1t being assumed that the answerer will always say yes, but that 
is something quite different from the old ‘obstetric’ conversation ‘by question 
and answer’, where the questioner puts forward no views but only gets the 
answerer to do so 

3 The author of the Ep:nomts judges the real state of affairs correctly in 
g80pD He makes the Athenian remind the two others of a famous passage of 
the Laws in words that absolutely abandon all dramatic realty ‘if you 
Temember , for, to be sure, you made notes (Utroyviuara) at the time’ Here we 
are suddenly in the middle of a lecture 
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gated to minor roles from the Sophzst onwards, 1s finally dropped 
inthe Laws In the Phtlebus he appears once more, for the last 
time, because this dialogue discusses questions that had been 
raised by the real Socrates (The answers are obtained, however, 
by means of methods that would never have occurred to hum ) 
In this last period the separation between the historical Socrates 
and Plato’s own philosophizing 1s complete And that 1s another 
sign that his general tendency towards science, logic, and dogma 
is seeking self-expression The last fruit of the theory of Forms 
was the methods of classification and abstraction, which are 
what Plato means by dialectic in the narrow sense of his later 
works These methods had revolutionized the form of the 
controversial dialogue that arose out of the Socratic cross- 
examination They had madeit psychologically meaningless and 
almost turned it into a treatise No further progress was possible 
in this direction It was only a question of time before the great 
art of the classical Platonic dramas died out, for its root was 
dead This was the moment at which the young Anstotle began 
to take a hand! : 

All members of the Academy wrote dialogues, though none 
wrote more and weightier ones than Aristotle This fact 1s 
significant for the relation of the new generation to Plato They 
all used the dialogue as a ready-made form, without asking 
themselves how far such an imitation was possible The Greeks 
naturally tended to imitate everything once 1t was ‘discovered’, 
and they had not yet realized that Plato’s dialogue in its 
classical perfection was something absolutely immutable, the 
flower of a unique combination of historical necessity, individual 
creative power, and particular experience His pupils regarded 
the dialogue as the established vehicle for giving living form to 
esotenc philosophy, and hence every one desired to see the 
master’s effect on himself reproduced in such a medium _ But 
the more they realized that, because of the mtimate unity 
of his personality, life, and works, Plato was an indivisible 


* No one has yet tned to connect Aristotle's dialogue with the development 
of Plato's form R Hirzel (Der Dialog p 275) does not even put the question 
Using a merely general impression of Plato’s dialogues, he can only see the 
Anstotelian type as opposed to it He regards the two kinds as due simply to 
the difference in the characters of the two authors, and does not do justice to 
the factors inherent in the situation 
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magnitude that could not be taken over as a whole without 
producing either a dead scholasticism or a literary dilettantism, 
the more they consciously set themselves to find fundamentally 
new forms for that which was scientific and objective in him 
and so could be detached These attempts properly took their 
departure not from the dialogues but from Plato’s oral teaching 
It 1s significant both of the youthful Aristotle’s natural affinity 
to Plato and of his inability to view him objectively that he did 
not at once take this way, but began by continuing the dialogue 
Clearly he found the essential Plato more alive, more powerful, 
and more objective, in the dialogue than in any other form 
The remaining fragments of his dialogues, together with the 
reports of antiquity and the imitations of later writers (he had 
an especially powerful influence on Cicero), enable us to infer 
that Aristotle invented a new kind of literary dialogue, namely 
the dialogue of scientific discussion He nghtly saw that the 
shadow-existence of the ‘obstetric’ question and answer must 
be done away, since it had lost its real function by becoming a 
mere cloak for ‘long speeches’, but, while Plato in his later days 
was tending to replace dialogue by dogmatic lecture, Aristotle 
set speech against speech, thus reproducing the actual hfe of re- 
search 1n the later Academy One of the speakers took the lead, 
gave the subject, and summed up the results at the end This 
naturally put narrow hmits to the delineation of personality 
The art of writing the speeches was taken over from rhetoric and 
developed in accordance with the precepts of Plato’s Phaedrus 
The dialogue now depended for its effect more on its character 
(780s) as a whole than on the ethopoeva of particular persons, and, 
while 1t lost m aesthetic objectivity, 1t presumably gained in 
unity of mood and tendency It was, therefore, only logical for 
Aristotle finally to make himself the leader 1n his own dialogues 
This alteration, while 1t did not restore the original Socratic 
purpose of the dialogue (that was irretrievably lost), gave it once 
more a real content, one that corresponded to the new form of 
the conversations in which 1t had always had its root Instead 
of the arena of arguments, with the dramatic thrust and counter- 
thrust of eristica] duels, there were long theoretical exammations 
and demonstrations, conducted according to stnct method 
The change may be deplored, but 1t was inevitable, as Plato had 
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recognized when he abandoned ‘ obstetric’ conversation and the 
delineation of character The histonans of literature, who do 
not see what inner forces were at work, suppose themselves to 
have established that Aristotle brought about the decline of the 
dialogue On the contrary, he merely performed the inevitable 
transition to another stage The dialogue of discussion 1s simply 
an expression of the fact that the scientific element in Plato 
finally burst its form and remoulded it to suit itself It was not 
a mere matter of aesthetics, 1t was a development of the 
philosophic mind, which necessarily produced its own new 
form 

It 1s customary to apply the casual remarks of later writers 
about the characteristics of Aristotle’s dialogue to all of them, 
but the mere titles show that that is impossible Eudemus or On 
the Soul and Gryllus or On Rhetorac cannot have been very 
different from the earlier Platonic type of which the Phaedo and 
the Gorgras are examples One of the fragments of the Eudemus 
still retains the Socratic technique of question and answer ! 
Whether Aristotle appeared as leader of the discussion in 
dialogues of this type 1s to be doubted Those in which we are 
toid that he was the leader, the Statesman in two books and the 
Philosophy 1n three, were obviously almost didactic works, and 
thus entirely different 2 Plato’s example ought to be enough to 


' Frg 44 (I give the numbers of the fragments according to the Teubner 
edition of Roses Aristotelis | ragmenta 1886 They are diffcrent from those 
in the earlier Academy edition ) There 1s however, no midwifery about this 
question and answer Its the lcarner who asks questions, while the other gives 
him systematic information Thc conversation 1s reported by a third person, as 
in the earlier Plato Aristotlc thus does not use the principle laid down at the 
beginning of the 7 heaetctus 

* Frgs 8 9, and 78 The last passage (Cic Lp ad Quintum fr III 5, 1) 
secms to refer not merely to the Statesman (‘de praestante viro’) but also to 
the books On Justice ( de rcpublica’, cf next note), which Cicero must have 
known As soon as we look at the passages concerned without presuppositions, 
it becomes obvious that there 1s no point in the attempts to explain the ‘con- 
tradiction’ 'n Cicero's statements about the mos Arzstotelius In Ad Att XIIT 
1g 4 he says itis Aristotelian for the author himself to lead the discussion In 
Ad fam I 9, 23, he calls the style of his books De Ovatore Aristotelian, although 
he 1s not himself the leaderin them In cach place heisnght Anstotle did not 
take the lead in all his dialogucs, in the Gryllus and the Eudemus he certainly 
did not appear at all It is Aristotelian to have a series of long speeches, it 18 
Anstotelian to have a special introduction to each book of a dialogue 1t 1s 
Aristotelian to put oneself :nto the dialogue But there 1s no passage which says 
that a dialogue 1s not Amstotelian unless 1t exhibits all three of these pecu- 
harities at once We must not try to squeeze a single and constant type of 


Cc 
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prevent us from supposing that Aristotle had a fixed form which 
he never changed As a matter of fact, his development as a 
writer of dialogue includes all stages from ‘obstetric’ conversa- 
tion to the pure treatise It runs parallel to his development as a 
philosopher, or rather 1s 1ts organic expression 

It 1s often possible to show that particular Aristotelian 
dialogues are modelled on particular Platonic ones, especially in 
their contents The Exudemus 1s related in this way to the 
Phaedo, the Gryllus to the Gorgias, and the books On Justice to 
the Republic 1 The Sophist and the Statesman, like the Sympo- 
sium and the Menexenus, were naturally suggested by Plato’s 
dialogues of the same name The Protrepticus, which was not a 
dialogue, reveals the influence of the protreptic passages in 
Plato’s Euthydemus, even to verbal echoes Plato may have 
appeared as a speaker 1n the dialogues 

The style also shows very close dependence It seems indeed 
that Aristotle soon attained his own manner, a style whose only 
aim was to be pure and clear, such as naturally belongs to the 
pure scientist ,2 but the Eudemus, for example, contained myths, 
and it had other lively graces, such as frequent simules, partly 
based on well-known Platonic models, which were famous in 
later antiquity In the simile of the subterranean men coming 
up mto the light and seeing the heaven, the power of the 
language carries one away The myth of Midas echoes the 
apocalyptic style of the Fates in the last book of the Republic 
Cicero praises the golden stream of the prose in Aristotle’s 


Aristotelian dialogue out of our authorities Ihe same 1s true of the statement 
that Anstotle attacked the theory of Forms in the dialogues’ 

1 That the books On Justice are modclicd on the Republic can be inferred 
with certainty from (1) the existence of so many corresponding dialogues and 
(2) the fact that Cicero im his De Republica makes use of both works In Plato’s 
Republic the political philosophy develops out of the problem of justice, just as 
it must have done in the books On Justice The Republic must have already 
obtained the subtitle On Justice by the time of Aristotle, a fact important for 
the history of the origin of the subtitles of the Platonic dialogues 

2 The only mark of good style laid down by previous rhetoricians that 
Anstotle recognizes 1s lucidity (Rhet. I{I, 1404b1, 1414819, Poet 1458218 
Cf J Stroux, De Theophrast: virtutibus dicendt, Leipzig, 1912, p 30) Lucidity 
is said to include everything This ideal 1s intended not so much for practical 
oratory as for the creation of a pure and scientifically accurate style It was 
dropped again by Theophrastus and all later students of rhetomc They bowed 
to the taste of the times but Aristotle thinks of knowledge as a force that must 
alter everything, language included 
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dialogues Rhetorical affectations are entirely absent , clear and 
exact in thought, fine and moving in character, these wntings 
appealed to the best men of later antiquity It 1s evidence of 
their intellectual breadth that Crates the Cynic and Philiscus the 
cobbler read the Protrepticus together in the shop, that Zeno 
and Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Posidonius, Cicero, and Philo, were 
strongly influenced 1n religious considerations by these works of 
Aristotle’s youth, and that Augustine, who came to know the 
Protrepticus through Cicero’s Hortenszus, was led by it to religion 
and Christianity! The Neo-Platomsts lived by Anstotle’s 
dialogues as much as by Plato’s, and the Consolatso of Boethius 
sounds the last medieval echo of the religious element in them 
As works of art antiquity did not mention them in the same 
breath with Plato’s, though 1t valued them greatly, but their 
religious influence on the Hellemstic age was almost more 
important than Plato’s thoroughly distant, objective, and non- 
inspirational art 

But what was Anstotle’s philosophical relation to Plato in 
those works? It would be strange if the influence of his model 
had been confined to the choice of subject-matter, and to details 
of style and content, while the general attitude to Plato was one 
of rejection, asit later became Symposium, Menexenus, Sophst, 
Stalesman—were they really written to outdo Plato’s dialogues 
of the same names, and to show how the questions discussed in 
them ought to have been handled? Did the disciple obstinately 
and pedantically dog the master’s footsteps mn order to reduce 
each one of his works to shreds in turn? Before ascribing to him 
such a malady of taste and tact men should have given more 
serious attention to the other possibility that the purpose of these 
dialogues was simply and solely to follow Plato, in philosophy as 
well as 1n all other respects 

The understanding of the dialogues has had a curiously 
unfortunate destiny ever since the recovery of the treatises 
through Andronicus in the time of Sulla At that tume they 


* For the Protvepticus in the cobbler’s shop see frg 50 For Augustine's con- 
version by the Hortenssus see Confess III 4,7 ‘Ille vero hber mutavit affe- 
ctum meum et ad te ipsum, domine, mutavit preces meas et vota ac desidena 
mea fecit alia Viluit mihi repente omnis vana spes et immortalitatem sapientiae 
concupiscebam aestu cordis incredibili et surgere coeperam, ut ad te redirem’ 
(cf also VIII, 7, 17) 
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were still much read and highly thought of , but they soon began 
to lose ground, when the learned Peripatetics undertook the 
exact interpretation of the long-neglected treatises and wrote 
commentary after commentary upon them The Neo-Platonists 
made some use of them, in contrast to the treatises, as sources of 
uncontaminated Platonism , but a strictly Peripatetic interpreter 
like the acute Alexander of Aphrodisias does not know what to 
make of them, though he must have read most of them More 
naive in philological matters than was necessary at that time, 
he explained the relation between them and the treatises by 
saying that the latter contamed Aristotle’s true views, and the 
former the false opinions of other persons!' It was therefore 
recognized at that time that there were contradictions between 
the two kinds The unsuccessful efforts of the later Peripatetics 
to explain this puzzling state of affairs can be detected in the 
notorious tradition about the difference between the exoteric and 
the esoteric writings Students naturally looked for an explana- 
tion of the dialogues in the treatises They found it in the phrase 
“exoteric discourses’, which occurs several times and in some 
Instances can easily be referred to the published dialogues In 
opposition to these exoteric discourses, which were intended for 
the outside world, they then set up the treatises as a body of 
secret esoteric doctrine, although thcre 1s no hint of any such 
notion or expression in Aristotle Thus the relation between the 
contents of the dialogues and those of the treatises appeared to 
be like that of opmion to truth In some passages, indeed, 
Aristotle must have been purposely deserting the truth, because 
he thought that the masses were incapable of grasping 1t Even 
the difficulty of the technical terms in the treatises, which gave 
later scholars many headaches, was pressed into the service of 
this mystical interpretation, and a letter was forged in which 
Aristotle wrote to Alexander that the terms were purposely 
made obscure in order to mislead the unmitiated 


' Elias in Arist Categ 24> 33 Alexander explains the difference between 
the Jecturc-notes and the dialogues differently, namely that in the lecture- 
notes he gives his own opinions and the truth, while in the dialogues he gives 
the opinions of others, which are false’ In spite of the natveté of the expres- 
sion the commentator surely represents the essence of Alexander’s view cor- 
rectly Contradictions between the two kinds of writing were noted as early as 
Cicero (De Fin V 5,12) In those days they were ascribed to the literary form 
of popular wnting 
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Modern criticism has been sceptical about this mystification, 
which 1s obviously a late invention originating 1n the spirit of 
Neo-Pythagoreanism ! Nevertheless it has not got md of the 
prejudice against the dialogues ? This1s, of course, more difficult 
for the moderns than it was for the ancients, because we now have 
only fragments to work with Rather, therefore, than believe 
these few but precious remnants, scholars have relied on ‘the 
authorities’, and especially on two statements, one in Plutarch 
and one 1n Proclus, both coming from the same source, which 
speak of the criticisms of the Idea-theory that Aristotle made 
in his Ethecs, Physics, and Metaphysics, ‘and 1n his exoteric 
dialogues’ 3 These passages seemed to provide unshakable proof 
that in the dialogues Anstotle had already adopted the position 
in which he stands in the critical works It was therefore 
necessary either to put his ‘defection’ from Plato early during 
his stay in the Academy or to put the dialogues later It was not 
difficult to find another ‘authority’ for the first supposition 
Diogenes Laertius says that Aristotle fell away while Plato was 
still alive, whereat Plato remarked, ‘Aristotle has kicked me, as 
foals do their mothers when they are born '* Under the influence 
of these passages Bernays, in his colourful book on Aristotle's 
dialogues, made a determined attempt to explain away every 

* It was Andronicus’ revival of the study of the treatises that first raised the 
problem of the relation between these sources of ‘pure’ Aristotelian doctrine 
and the exoteric writings which up to that time had been almost the only 
Aristotle read This revival occurred during the full tide of Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism, which in accordance with its nature always looked for a special secret 
doctnne in all previous thinkers This notion was then applied to Aristotle s 
writings 

? Just recently two works have appeared in which for the first time it 1s 
recognized that the contents of the dialogues are Platomc In ‘Uber Anisto- 
tcles’ Entwicklung’ (Festgabe fur Georg von Herthng, Fruburg, 1913), Dyroff 
has collected in a brief form numerous echoes of Plato in the dialogues His 
point of view is mostly systematic He does not go closely into the particular 
works as indeed was impossible in his hmits His paper did not come into my 
hands until thesc studies had been written down It confirms me in my view 
yet we now need exact interpretation, as 1s shown by Dyrofi’s view of the 
dialogue On Philosophy A Kaals dissertation for the doctorate at Vienna 
(Diss Phil Vindob XI 67) also reached me subsequent to my own investiga- 
tions He discusses the Eudemus and the dialogue On Philosophy only His 
Seneral standpoints, which are von Armim’s are right and he gets good results 
in detail but philosophically he 1s not profound Neithcr of these works has 
any notion of linking up the problem of the dialogues with that of the growth of 


the treatises 
3 Trg 8 * Diog L V 2 
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Platonic turn in the fragments as an outburst of lyrical feeling 
Contrariwise, Valentin Rose fastened upon them eagerly as 
proofs of his fantastical view that all the lost dialogues were 
spurious ! What both scholars had in common was simply the 
irrational conviction that a man of such strict and systematic 
mind as Anstotle would never abandon opinions once formed 
They supposed that from the very beginning his own writings 
were sharply critical of Plato, and the 1dea that he went through 
a Platonic phase seemed to them an intolerable contradiction of 
the sober, cool, and critical nature of his own understanding 
The conclusion 1s obvious If this mwardly consistent view 1s 
untenable as a whole, 1f Anstotle began by going through a 
Platonic period that lasted a score of years, 1f he wrote works in 
Plato’s spit and supported his view of the universe, then our 
whole previous notion of the man’s nature 1s destroyed, and we 
must hammer out a new conception both of his personality and 
its history and of the forces that moulded his philosophy In 
fact, this myth of a cool, static, unchanging, and purely critical 
Anistotle, without Wlusions, experiences, or history, breaks to 
pieces under the weight of the facts which up to now have been 
artrficially suppressed for its sake It 1s not really surprising 
that the ancient Anstotelians did not know what to make of the 
dialogues, especially as 1t was to their interest to draw a clear 
distinction between Plato and Aristotle and make the latter’s 
doctrine as much of a unity as possible To them the collection 
of treatises was a single systematic unity without chronological 
distinctions They had not yet learnt to apply the notion of 
development, which Aristotle himself could have given them, to 
the history of a philosophy or an individual So there was 
nothing for it but to dismiss the dialogues as giving un- 
Aristotelian views, and to explain them as a piece of popular 
literary hackwork In any case, even before we begin to inter- 
pret them, it 1s certain that the dialogues contradict the treatises 
Where their affinities lie 1s shown by the fact that the Neo- 
Platonists and other admirers of Plato’s rehgion and philosophy 
valued them and ranked them equal to Plato’s own wntings 


' J Bernays, Die Dsaloge des Arsstoteles in threm Verhdlints eu sernen 
ubrigen Werken, Berlin, 1863, Valentin Rose, Artstoteles Pseudepigraphus, 
Leipzig, 1863 
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Examples of this will be given later It only remains to consider 
the evidence of Plutarch and Proclus, which made Bernays 
feel obhged to deny a prior: all traces of Platomsm in the 
dialogues 

This argument also gives way as soon as we examine it closely 
In the first place, it 1s not two different pieces of evidence, the 
correspondence 1n the expression makes it certain that both 
authors were following the same authority, since Proclus does 
not seem to have followed Plutarch What the passage says 1s 
that Anstotle opposed Plato’s theory of Forms not merely in 
his Ethics, Physics, and Metaphystcs, but also in the exoteric 
dialogues As evidence for this Plutarch and Proclus quote, both 
from the same source, a passage from one of the dialogues where 
Anstotle represents himself as saying that he cannot sympathize 
with the dogma of Forms, even if he should be suspected of 
disagreeing out of contentiousness' This shows that both 
accounts are founded on a concrete historical situation m a 
particular dialogue (most probably that On Phtlosophy, m 
which we know that Anstotle attacked other parts of Plato’s 


' Frg 8 Proctus (in his work Examination of Artstotle’s Objections to Plato's 
Iimaeus in Joannes Philoponus De Mund: Aetern JI 2, p 31, 17 Rabe) 
‘There 1s none of Plato’s doctrines that that man {1e Aristotle] reyected more 
decidedly than the theory of Ideas Not merely does he call the Forms sounds 
in the logical] works, but in the Ethics he attacks the good-1p-1tsc]f and 1n the 
physical works he denrés that coming-to-be can be explained by the Ideas 
This he says in the work On Comung-to-be and Passing-away , and much more 
so in the Metaphysics, for there he 1s concerned with first principles, and he 
makes long objections to the Ideas both 1n the beginning and 1n the middle and 
in the end of that work In the dialogues also he exclaims unmistakably that he 
cannot sympathize with this dogma, even if he should be suspected of disagreeing 
out of contentrousness (nav Tis autdv ofnrat Aid prAoveikiay dvtiAdyeiv) ’ 

Plutarch adv Colot 14 (1115 8) ‘Aristotle is always harping on the Ideas, 
with zegard to which he objects to Plato, and he raises all sorts of difficulty 
about them in his ethical <in his metaphysical,> and 1n his physical notes, and 
also by means of his exoter1c dialogues fo that some thought him contentious 
rather than philosophica! these dogmas as if he were proposing to under- 
mine Platos philosophy’ (g:Aovexétepov évfos EAofev) The original source, 
which both follow, and which the later author, Proclus reproduces more 
accurately, listed separately aj! the places in Aristotle’s works that attack the 
theory of Forms Thus three passages are mentioned from the Metaphysics, 
Books A, Z and MN The mention of Post Anal I 22, 83@ 33, like that of 
Nic Eth 1 4, recalls the actual words of the original It is the same with the 
passage that I have printed in italics (which comes from the dialogue On 
Philosophy) This was the only passage that the author could discover in the 
dialogues although his list 1s obviously very careful and complete This 
catalogue 1s thus direct proof that this polemic was unique 1n the dialogues 
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metaphysics) Touniversalize this and apply it toall the dialogues 
1s legitimate All it proves is, what we already knew, that there 
were one or two dialogues in which Aristotle opposed Plato 
This gives us no justification whatever for explaining away the 
Platonic views that we find in other dialogues Rather we must 
recognize that these works evince a development in philosophical 
matters, precisely as we demonstrated that they do in form 
Asa matter of fact, Plutarch himself, although he has hitherto 
been supposed to show that Aristotle was completely opposed to 
Plato even in his dialogues, gives us explicit and unmistakable 
proof of the fact of Anstotle’s philosophical development Ina 
passage that has been entirely neglected! he actually mentions 
Aristotle as the outstanding example of the fact that the true 
philosopher will alter his views without regret, and indeed with 
Joy, as soon as he perceives his error Aristotle, Democritus, and 
Chrysippus all changed their earher philosophical opinions in this 
way , and the word that Plutarch uses for the change (uetat{6e08a1) 
proves that he cannot be referring to questions of minor impor- 
tance, since it was a technical term in Hellenistic philosophy for 
the passage from one school to another Moreover he must have 
known that the ‘earlier views’ in question (t& trpdoGev auTd 
&ptoxovta) were expressed in Aristotle’s dialogues This becomes 
clear if we look back once more at the other passage and examine 
it carefully ‘Aristotle attacked Plato not merely in the treatises, 
but also in the dialogues, as appears from this and that passage ’ 
The contrast obviously involves the tacit assumption that we 
have here something remarkable and contrary to the ordinary 
rule As a general thing Plutarch must have considered 
Aristotle’s dialogues evidence of a Platonic point of view, this 
1s Suggested also by the fact that he occasionally speaks of them 
as ‘Aristotle’s Platonic works’ 2 


' Plut devzrt mor c 7, pp 447 ff ‘In philosophical speculations why 1s 1t 
not painful to have one’s opinions altered by others and ¢o change one's mind 
(veratifeo@a) frequently? Arzstotle himself and Democritus and Chrysippus 
gave up some of the opinions that formerly satrsfied them without fuss or chagrin 
and even with pleasure Therefore when the true appears reason gladly 
inclines to 1t and abandons the false’ I have drawn attention to the passage 
for the first time in Hermes, LXIV (1929), p 22 

2 Plut adv Colot 20, ‘as Anstotle said in his Platonic works (8v tols MAata- 
vixois) This is usually referred to the dialogue On Philosophy It 1s true that 
an ummpeachable tradition informs us that this dialogue contained an attack 
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As we saw above, these facts were not so clear to everybody 
in Jater antiquity as they were to Plutarch This 1s shown by 
an mmportant statement of Eusebius’ about the great polemical 
work written against Anstotle by Isocrates’ pupil Cephisodorus ! 
This work must have been a product of the competition between 
the Academy and the school of Isocrates, belonging to the time 
when Aristotle, then a youthful member of Plato’s school, was 
mtroducing the study of rhetoric there and thus causing the 
latent rivalry of the two institutions to break out into the open 
Eusebuus tells us that Cephisodorus took up arms agamst Plato’s 
theory of Ideas and all his other doctrines in turn, and he ex- 
presses surprise that Cephisodorus should have saddled Aristotle 
with these opmions In accordance with the prevailing notion 
Eusebius thought of Aristotle as the natural antipode of Plato 
He (or his authority Numenuus) did not know, and hardly could 
have known at that late date, that the Aristotle whom Cephiso- 
dorus had in mind was entirely different from the one that the 
treatises, not published until centuries later, made familiar to 
readers of imperial times Cephisodorus knew Aristotle only 
through his literary publications, that 1s to say, through the 
dialogues that he wrote while still a member of the Academy , 
and since when he writes a book against Aristotle he attacks the 
theory of Ideas, we have simply got to learn that up to that time 


on Plato, but if, as 1s likely the phrase ‘the Platonic works had become an 
established name for the whole group of dialogues, there was nothing to prevent 
that On Philosophy from being also described in this way The majority of 
these wntings were really Platonic not merely in form but algo m doctrine 

* Euseb Praep Evang XIV 6 (he tells us that he 1s here following Nume- 
nius) ‘Now this Cephisodorus, when he saw his teacher Isocrates being 
criticized by Aristotle, was ignorant of and unfamiliar with Aristotle himeelf, 
but since he saw that Plato’s views were celebrated, and since he thought that 
Aristotle philosophized after the manner of Plato he attacked Aristotle with 
criticisms that applied to Plato, and argued against him beginning unth the Forms 
and ending with the rest. about which he lumself knew nothing but merely 
guessed at the common opinion about them At the end of this section there 1s 
another Passage to the same effect ‘This Cephisodorus argued not against the 
person he was attacking [1e Aristotle], but against some one he did not wish 
to attack’ fie Plato] As to the explanation here given of why Cephisodorus in 
his polemic against Aristotle attacked the doctrine not of Aristotle but of Plato, 
it 1s a threadbare invention ad hoc, and cannot be taken seriously for an instant 
To say that he was not acquainted with Anstotle’s own philosophy, and 
attacked Plato’s instead because 1t was more famous 1s a solution that could 
Occur only to some one who had not the faintest notion of the real situation 
during Anstotle’s stay in the Academy 
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all of Aristotle’s writings had been based enturely on the 
philosophy of Plato 

Our interpretation of the surviving fragments of the dialogues 
must defend this view in detail , and the questions that we raise 
must concern the fragments that actually remain, and not be 
merely general As starting-point we must take whatever 
chronological and philosophical matters can be definitely fixed 
by means of the fragments Even the earliness of the dialogues 
can be adequately proved only by the interpretation of each 
one separately 


CHAPTER III 
THE EUDEMUS 


HE date of the Dialogue Eudemus, which 1s named after 

Aristotle’s Cypnan friend, 1s given by the motive for its 
composition, which can easily be reconstructed from Cicero’s 
account of the dream of Eudemus ! 

This pupil of Plato’s, bamshed from his country, became 
gravely ull during a journey through Thessaly The physicians 
of Pherae, where he lay, had despaired of his hfe, when there 
appeared to him in a dream a beautiful young man who 
promised him that he would shortly get well, that soon after- 
wards the tyrant Alexander of Pherae would meet his death, 
and that when five years had elapsed Eudemus would return to 
his country Anstotle related, obviously in his mtroduction, 
how the first and second promises quickly came true , Eudemus 
recovered, and soon afterwards the tyrant was assassinated by 
his wife’s brothers (359) All the more fervent was the exile’s 
hope that five years would see the third promise fulfilled and 
himself back in Cyprus During the interval Dion, who had been 
banished from Syracuse, was at Athens With the support of 
the Academy he assembled a company of resolute volunteers, 
prepared to risk their lives for the liberation of his city Out of 
enthusiasm for Plato’s political ideals, which Dion was supposed 
to be going to realize, some of the young philosophers }-s1ned the 
expedition Among them was Eudemus, but he was killed in 
one of the engagements outside Syracuse, precisely five years 
after the dream (354) This unexpected fulfilment of the vision 
was interpreted in the Academy to mean that what the God had 
foretold was the return of the soul not to its earthly but to its 
eternal home 

In this dialogue Anstotle mmortalized the memory of his 
beloved friend and sought comfort for his sorrow He began by 
Telating the story of the dream of Eudemus, im order to show 


" Anst frg 37 (Cic De Dw I 25 53) The Exdemus is mentioned as a 
desideratum in a catalogue of the third century A D (papyrus), edited by Medea 
Norsa in Agyptus, vol 1 (1921), p 16 Undoubtedly, therefore 1t was still read 
at that date 
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that by its fulfilment the deity itself confirmed the truth of 
Plato’s doctrine of the heavenly origin of the soul and 1ts future 
retum thither This provided the starting-pomt for a meta- 
physical conversation ‘on the soul’, the central portion of which 
was the question of immortality The conceptions of the Phaeda, 
asceticism and the practice of death, live again in this early 
work of Aristotle’s The earthly life of the soul in the chains of 
corporeality, which the Phaedo likens to a prison, becomes for 
him a period of exile from an eternal home In the picture of 
the fugitive 1n a foreign country, gazing towards the home from 
which he has been driven, there hes a fervour of longing for the 
peace and security of the heavenly plains The Eudemus was a 
book of consolation Not a word need be wasted on the singular 
imsensibility that cannot see in it anything but a frigid stylistic 
exercise in the manner of the Phaedo The only thing that could 
gtve genuine comfort was a living faith in that reversal of the 
values of life and death which Plato had accomplished in the 
Phaedo The author of the Eudemus had surrendered himself 
absolutely to this belief in another life, and to the corresponding 
views of the world and the soul Hence the Neo-Platonists use 
the Eudemus and the Phaedo as equally valuable sources for 
Plato’s doctrine of immortality We shall examine the frag- 
ments of Aristotle’s work in the hight of that doctrine 

Like Plato in the Phaedo, Aristotle in the Eudemus attacked 
the materialistic view that 1s opposed to the doctrine of im- 
mortality And he attacked it in the same form as 1t has in the 
Phaedo, namely that the soul is nothing but the harmony of the 
body, that 1s to say, while different from the sum of the body’s 
elements, 1t 1s the product of the nght arrangement of them— 
this 1s also the modern materialist’s account of the soul Out of 
the criticism of this view in the Eudemus two counter-arguments 
remain The first runs thus ‘Harmony has a contrary, namely 
disharmony But the soul has nocontrary Therefore the soul 
1s not a harmony 7! 

Here we have the non-identity of two conceptions proved 
from the non-identity of their marks Hence Anstotle 1s pre- 
supposing knowledge of the important fact that the identity 
of objects depends on the identity of their attnbutes The 

* Anst frg 45 
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attnbute that he here takes as a means of comparison 1s one 
belonging to formal logic—the possibility of producing a con- 
trary opposite to the conceptions that are to be examined, 
namely soul and harmony This 1s found to be possible with 
harmony, but the soul has no such opposite Anstotle formulates 
his syllogism tersely and trenchantly, and 1s obviously pleased at 
its laconic cogency It 1s not mmmediately obvious what led him 
to choose precisely this line of argument in order to demonstrate 
the non-identity of the two conceptions and their contents, but 
this becomes clear as soon as we consider the following propo- 
sition from his doctrine of the categories ‘substance (ovala) 
admits no contrary’, that 1s, 1t 1s not possible to conceive of any 
contrary opposition to it! In reality, therefore, this syllogism 
does not merely contain the proof that the soul isnot aharmony , 
1t also implicitly presupposes—and this ts very umportant for the 
philosophical standpoint of the dialogue—that the soul 1s a 
substance It 1s easy to see how a thinker for whom this was 
established doctrine might be led to use the above principle of 
formal] logic in attacking the materialist view, and this principle 
undoubtedly takes the opponent on his weakest side 

It 1s interesting to observe the relatran between the Aristote- 
han argument and that of Plato in the Phaedo (93c ff) The 
latter 1s more comphcated According to Plato the soul 1s e1ther 
moral, rational, and good, or immoral, irrational, and bad He 
shows that these opposed states or constitutions are a sort of 
order and harmony, or disorder and disharmony, 1n the soul 
There can be vanous degrees of these attributes in the soul 
Therefore harmony itself, or 1ts opposite, can be harmonious in 
greater or less degree If the opponent’s proposition were true, 
and the soul were nothing but a harmony of certain states, 1t 
would be possible simply to replace the conception of harmony 
with that of the soul, which would give the absurdity that the 
soul could be more or less soul 2 Hence harmony can be only an 
attribute of the soul, and not the soul itself Anstotle’s altera- 
honof the proof—for his argument is nothing but a reformulation 
of Plato’s—shows clearly what he as a logician took exception 
to in his original The demonstration in the Phaedo has its 
own logical principle as basis, and this is formulated in the 

" [Anst ] Categ 3° 24 ff 2 Plato, Phaedo 93 B-D 
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Aristotelian doctrine of the categories thus ‘substance (ovala) 
does not appear to admit of variation of degree (Td uGAAov kal 
1d f\trov) I do not mean by this that one substance cannot 
be more or less truly substance than another, but that no 
substance can be more or less that which it 1s_ For example, a 
man cannot now be man in a higher degree than he was, but he 
can well be paler than he was The category of quality by its 
nature admits a more or less, but that of substance does not ”! 
It follows from this law, if one believes with Plato that the soul 
1s a substance, that there cannot be variations of degree in the 
soul, while there can be in harmony and in disharmony, as in 
all relatives that have contraries, for example virtue and vice 
or knowledge and ignorance? Thus Plato also infers the non- 
identity of soul and harmony from the impossibility of applying 
one and the same logical principle to both conceptions, or, in 
Anstotelian terms, from their belonging to different categories 

We can now see clearly why Anstotle altered the argument of 
the Phaedo as he did On Plato’s view a ‘more or less’, a vara- 
tion of degree, can occur only in the indeterminate (é&meipov), 
never in anything absolutely determined (1répas) Now we have 
a ‘more or less’, a variable scale of degrees, an intermediate 
between two extremes, wherever we have contrary opposites 
Thus the proposition that the Phaedo employs, namely that 
substance admits no more or Jess, 1s referred by the Eudemus to 
the prior proposition on which 1t depends, namely that substance 
admits no contrary opposite Hence the reduction of the proof 
to a single, simple syllogism, with which Aristotle achieves the 
same result 

At the same tume he gets a second counter-argument out of 
what 1s left of Plato’s proof after the extraction of its kernel 
He sets this out in the following way ‘Opposed to the harmony 
of the body 1s the disharmony of the body, but the disharmony 
of the living body 1s disease and weakness and ugliness Of these 


' [Anst ] Categ 3> 33-489 

2 [Anst ] Categ 6? 1 5 ‘It 1s possible for relatives to have contraries Thus 
virtue has a contrary, vice, these both being relatives, knowledge, too, has a 
contrary, ignorance’ From this :t follows in 6°20 that ‘it also appears that 
relatives can admut of vanation of degree’, just as the incompatibility of sub- 
stance with the ‘more and less’ follows from its incompatibihty with contrary 
opposition (ivavnétns) 
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disease 1s a lack of symmetry in the elements, weakness a lack 
of symmetry in the homogeneous parts (Syoiopepi}), and ugliness 
a lack of symmetry in the members If, therefore, disharmony 
is disease and weakness and ugliness, harmony 1s health and 
strength and beauty But I say that the soul 1s none of these, 
neither health nor strength nor beauty For even Thersites had 
a soulin spite of all his ugliness Therefore the soul 1s not a 
harmony ”! 

This argument follows directly from Plato’s anthropology 
Plato distinguishes virtues of the soul and of the body Those 
of the soul are wisdom, courage, justice, and temperance, those 
of the body health, strength, and beauty Parallel to these is 
the series of opposite qualities, the vices of body and soul The 
virtues depend on the harmony (symmetry), the vices on the 
disharmony (lack of symmetry), of the soul or body as the case 
may be This explanation of disease, weakness, and ugliness, as 
lack of symmetry 1n the body and its parts or their relations, 
was taken over by Plato from contemporary medicine, on which 
he based his whole science of ethics or therapy of the soul, and in 
which he saw the pattern of true science and strict method His 
doctrine of virtue 1s a doctrine of the illness and health of the 
soul, modelled on medicine and having for principle the con- 
ception of measure (uétpov) and of symmetry or harmony But 
if 1t 1s established that harmony 1s the pninciple of the bodily 
virtues, health, strength, and beauty, it 1s not possible at the 
same time to explain the soul as a harmony of the body This 
argument has the advantage of attacking the materialst 
opponent on his own ground The explanation of health as the 
symmetry of the body, and of disease as the lack of it, might 
be expected to meet with approval from the representatives of 
natural science, not so the explanation of virtue as the sym- 
metry of the soul, which was the starting-point of the Phaedo 
This Platonic doctrine of the virtues of soul and body, which 
Anstotle here follows and develops in detail, 1s wholly foreign to 
the treatises It is in the spimt of Pythagorean mathematics 
According to Plato the correct ethical state of the soul, just like 
the normal and natural state of the body, 1s only a special case 
of the universal cosmic law of symmetry, as that 1s developed 

' Anst frg 45 (Rose, p 50,1 13) 
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in the P/ulebus as a part of Plato’s later view of the nature of 
things ! 

The analysis of these two arguments has yielded a double 
result In the first place, 1t has shown us that in the Eudemus 
Anstotle 1s still completely dependent on Plato in metaphysics, 
not only in the rejection of materialism, but also in positive 
matters It has not indeed been previously recognized that his 
proofs rest on the same basis as Plato’s metaphysics and doctrine 
of rmmortality, namely Plato’s conception of substance and the 
soul, but this 1s to be ascribed merely to the lack of thorough 
interpretation That Aristotle here still regards the soul as an ab- 
solute substance 1s clear from his later 1mitators For example, 
Olympiodorus gives the first inference in this form ‘harmony 
has an opposite, but the soul has not, for it 1s a substance’ 
(Amst frg 45) The assertion that there 1s a petitio princrprt in 
this formulation 1s true, but it is equally true of the original 
form, where the felzizo 1s quietly presupposed ? It goes back to 
Plato himself, as we have shown, for the same presupposition 1s 
made in the Phaedo The dogmatic character of the proof 1s 
brought out still more clearly by Plotinus, when he says simply 
‘the soul 1s a substance but harmony 1s not’ 3 


! For the doctrine of the three virtues of the body see Plato, Rep IX 5918, 
Laws, I 631c, and Phil 25 p ff (especially 26 B) ef passim He 1s fond of 
drawing the parallel betwecn them and the virtues of the soul In Phi] 268 
they are reduced to a numencally determmed relation between certain 
opposites, the ongrno of this theory 1s clearly revealed by the Exdemus This 
dialogue also shows that the ethics of measure or uétpov rest on a transference 
into the mental sphere of contemporary mathematical views in medicine The 
Aristotelian mean (yecdrns) 1s a Conscious return to this point of departure, and 
carries the analogy through still more strictly The physicians’ measure or 
ufrpov was itself a correct mean that had to be determined subjectively, and to 
be ‘aimed at’ (otoydazeo8ar), this was medical doctrine as early as the Hippo- 
cratic school The only other pas in which the bodily vircues appear are 
the early Topics (116917, 139721, 145°8) and the 7th book of the Physics 
(246° 4), which 1s known to have taken shape during or soon after Aristotle's 
time at the Academy (cf E Hoffmann, De Arisitotelis Physicorum L VII, Diss , 
Berlin, 1905) The picture 1s completed by the doctnmne of the four virtues of 
the soul in the Protrepizcus, which 1s also entirely Platomc Incidentally, there 
is no difference between the definition of health as the symmetry of the 
elements in the Eudemus, and as the symmetry of the cold and the warm in the 
Topics , for the elements arose out of the warm, the cold, the wet and the dry, 
considered as the fundamental opposites, and Anstotle often calls these 
quahties elements even in his treatises 

2 Bernays, op cit, p 145 n 15 

3 Plotinus, Enn IV, 7, 8 (p 133, 1 19—p. 134, 1 18, in the Teubner text 
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Anistotle’s later doctrine les midway between the materialistic 
view that the soul 1s the harmony of the body, and the Platonic 
view of the Eudemus that 1t 1s a substance of 1tsown The soul 
is substance only as being ‘the entelechy of a natural body 
potentially possessing life’! It 1s not separable from the body, 
and therefore not immortal, but in connexion with the body 1t 1s 
the formulative principle of the organism To the soul 1n the 
Eudemus, on the contrary, can be applied the remarks that 
Plotinus makes 1n his rejection of Anstotle’s entelechy-soul from 
the Platonic point of view ‘The soul does not possess being 
because it 1s the form of something , on the contrary, 1t is absolute 
reality (ovoia) It does not take its existence from the fact that 
it 18 in a body, it exists before ever 1t belongs to a body ’2 Now, 
since we find the doctrine of pre-existence in the Eudemus, this 
alone 1s enough to show that the soul is there a substance 
(ovcia), and hence it 1s not surprising that Plotinus, who 
combats the Anstotelian conception of the soul, can nevertheless 
make the argument in the Eudemus completely his own, while 
contrariwise this syllogism 1s attacked by the supporters of 
the ‘genuine’ Anstotle, such as Alexander and following him 
Philoponus According to these latter the soul has an opposite, 
namely privation, and so the argument falls to the ground This 
view presupposes the conception of entelechy, and 1s a correct 
deduction therefrom In rejecting the inference Alexander 
connects it with the argument in the Phaedo, out of which it is 
developed 3 What distinguishes Aristotle’s early view of the 
soul 1s in fact that the soul is not yet the form of something, but 
a form in itself (not yet laos tivds but efAds Ti), an Idea, or 


of 1884, edited by Volkmann) It 1s clear that Plotinus 1s using the Eudemus 
and not the Phaedo, because he breaks up the one proof of the Phaedo (93 B ff ) 
into the two arguments that Aristotle gets out of it He silently substitutes 
them for Plato’s proof while he reproduces the first two arguments of the 
Phaedo (92 a-c and 93 4) without change 

' EvteAdyera ceoperros puomod Auvduer gov Exovtos, De An II 1 4128 19 ff 
In the whole chapter Aristotle examines his earlier view of the soul as a sub- 
stance, and qualifies 1t with the doctrine that the sou] 1s not separable from the 
Pe but 1s simply ‘substance as notion or form’ (4 ovela 4 Kard tov Adyov, 
412° ro) 

? Plotinus, Enn 1V 7,8 (Volkmann,p 134 1 19, andesp,p 135,131 ff) 

7 Alex in Arist De An apud Phlop comm inAnst De An,p 144,Il 25 
(Hayduck) Form and privation are the opposition whose substratum 1s matter 
(cf Metaph A 2, 10693 f, esp b32-34 and 107018, ef passtm) Thus the 
soul as an Aristotelian form has an opposite just as much as harmony 

D 
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something of the nature of an Idea We are expressly told this, 
and it 1s now for the first time possible really to understand 1t ! 
Anstotle humself has left us an important piece of evidence that 
throws light on the facts of his development When attacking 
the theory of harmony in his work on the soul he quotes his 
earlier writing. He takes from the Eudemus the second and 
scientific argument, which he develops somewhat, but he silently 
abandons the argument from the substantiality of the soul ? 

The second fact that we discover by our analysis 1s that the 
young Aristotle was completely independent of Plato in the 
sphere of logic and methodology Though dependent on him for 
his view of the world, he is here quite free, and perhaps even hasa 
slight feeling of superionty His reduction of Plato’s proof to its 
elements, and the technical excellence of the two proofs that he 
constructs out of them, reveal long expenence 1n these things, 
and the knowledge embodied in the doctrine of the categories 
forms the presupposition of his corrections It 1s nothing against 
this that the work which we have on the categories cannot have 
been written before the days of the Lyceum, and 1s not by 
Aristotle himself at all (It 1s characterstic of the period of 
naturalism and empiricism, which arose 1n his school after his 
death ) The fundamental attitude embodied 1n the doctrine of 
the categories, and the main portions of the doctrine itself, had 
been developed before Aristotle dared to shake the metaphysical 
foundations of Plato’s philosophy 3 


’ Anst frg 46 (Rose,p 52,1 19) ‘Andin the Eudemus he shows that the soul 
isa Form’ (elAés1) Theimportant pointis the absence of any genitive such as‘ of 
a body’ or ‘of something’, and we must not follow Bernays (op cit , p 25)1n 
supplying one and then explaining that the expression was purposely made 
ambiguous in order to conceal a secret opposition to Plato Simplicius thought 
it contrary to Anstotle’s usual view 

2 Anst De An I 4, 40871 ff 

3 The Categories cannot be an early work because the Lyceum 1s given as an 
example of the category of place and this undoubtedly refers to the school, 
which also provided several other examples of logical conceptions One need 
only think of Comscus the point of the {frequent use of his name as an example 
becomes clear when one imagines the lectures 1n Assos, at which he was present 
In the Categories Aristotle’s doctrine of first and second substance is made 
nomunalhistic, this cannot be removed or explained away, and the very form 1s 
un-Arstotelian The importance of these slight and unintentional verbal 
indications must not be underestimated Moreover the author assumes that 
the doctnne of the categories 1s already known he takes up only a few ques- 
tions All this, however, does not prevent us from seeing that most of the 
details are Aristotelian in content, the Eudemus shows how early 1n his develop- 
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This shows how weak was the original connexion between 
logic and metaphysics in Anstotle’s mind, as opposed to Plato’s 
He 1s the real father of logic and devoted an immense amount of 
acute thinking to 1t But he never recognized it as a part of 
philosophy and as having its own proper object, he always 
treated 1t merely as an art or faculty (Aways) with special 
formal rules, more or less like rhetoric He had already become 
the first specialist in logic before he deduced from his new doc- 
trine of abstraction consequences that ran counter to the theory 
of Ideas 

The influence of his studies in logic can also be seen in some 
of the other fragments of the argument for immortality in the 
Eudemus, and especially in his fondness for what he called 
dialectic By this word Aristotle means, in contrast to Plato, all 
those arguments that rest on merely probable premisses and 
have only subjective cogency Plato himself makes extensive 
use of them in his dialogues Alongside the strictly apodictic 
arguments they serve to support the proof as peltasts serve 
alongsidehoplites (The eristic side of Plato’s and Aristotle’s logic 
must always be kept in mind) They do not possess complete 
scientific exactitude (a&xpiBera) Nevertheless, who could despise 
the weight of the arguments for an after-hfe that Aristotle makes 
out of the religious beliefs of nations, the customs of mtual, and 
the most ancient myths ?! Even in his treatises he usually starts 
from the general view or from the opinions of great men He 
tries to combine rational and purely philosophical knowledge 
with the kernel of truth that lies hidden in thos sources 
Because of this he has been accused of a tendency towards 
‘common sense’ by those who love the radical and the extreme 
(and since the Romantic revolution we have generally reckoned 
such persons as the most profound thinkers, at any rate in the 
intellectual sphere) As a matter of fact this dialectic conceals 
a peculiar theory of experience, in the historical and concrete 
sense of the word In giving a hearing not merely to his own 
ment they must be placed Ernst Hambruch shows in his Logische Regeln der 
Plat Schule in der arist Topik’ that a large number of important items of 
logical knowledge contained in the Topics were discovered during Anstotle’s 
time im the Academy (Wtssenschaftliche Beilage rum Jahresbertcht des Aska- 


mischen Gymnasiums, Berlin, 1904) 
" Anst frg 44 (Rose, p 48, lt 11-22) 
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reason, but also to what has historically been believed, to the 
collective experience of men or to the ideas of famous persons, 
Anistotle 1s not so much lazily relying upon the general opimion 
as displaying insight into the lhmitations of every merely 
intellectual argument about such matters 

To sound the metaphysical depths of the Eudemus we must go 
to the myth of Midas and Silenus When the king asks him what 
1s the highest good (16 trévtoov alpetatarov), Silenus unwillingly 
reveals the misery and wretchedness of man’s estate The style 
shows the influence of the speech of maid Lachesis, daughter of 
Ananke, in the tenth book of the Repubiic (617 D ff) In word 
and shape Silenus breathes the melancholy humour of nature’s 
earthbound stupor A cleverly disguised Platonic terminology 
conveys the principles of the dualist philosophy ‘Itisaltogether 
impossible that men should attain to the highest good, they 
cannot share in the nature of the highest (uetacyeiv tis Tot 
PeAtiotou gicews) For the highest good for all men and women 
1s not to be born (1d ut) yevéobar) But, 1f they are born, the best 
—and ¢hts men can attain—ts to die as quickly as possible *} 

The special attraction, the real oracle, of these elevated words 
hes in their intentional ambiguity Popular wisdom recom- 
mended torpid resignation, the best thing 1s to die In this 
naive pessimism there 1s no hope whatever of another and a 
perfect world, or of a higher existence beyond the grave 
Aristotle, on the contrary, introduces mto Silenus’ words the 
fundamental conception of Plato’s metaphysics To ut yevéobar 
is not merely ‘not to be born’, 1t also means ‘not to enter into 
Becoming’ To Becoming the Philebus (53 c ff) opposes the 
pure Being of the world of Ideas as at once its complete opposite 
and its highest aim_ All that is valuable, all that 1s perfect, all 
that 1s absolute, belongs to Being, all that 1s bad, imperfect, and 
relative, belongs to Becoming Whereas Anstotle in his later 
ethics differs from Plato in that he seeks not for an absolute 
good but for the best for man (av0pwtvov dyabov), inthis dialogue 
he 1s completely on Platonic ground It 1s still self-evident to 
him that when we discuss the highest value we must think of the 
transcendental Being or the absolute Good, and not of what the 
Greeks called happiness (evAcwovia) In the absolute Good no 

' Anst irg 44 (Rose, p 48,1 23—p 49,1 11) 
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earthly activity can share We must get back as quickly as 
possible out of the realm of Becoming and Imperfection into the 
unseen world of Being 

Aristotle’s Platonism comes out most clearly in the main 
subject of the dialogue, the doctrine of immortality Later on he 
held that the essential problem of psychology was the connexion 
between the soul and the bodily organism, and he clams to have 
been the first to recognize the psycho-physical nature of mental 
phenomena The first result of the discovery of these psycho- 
physical relations was inevitably to undermine the Platonic 
behef in the permanence of the individual soul, and the only part 
of his original conviction that Aristotle could retain was the 
belief that pure Nas is independent of the body All the other 
functions of the soul, such as reflection, love and hate, fear, 
anger, and memory, involve the psycho-physical unity as their 
substratum and disappear together with it! This disbelief in 
the mmortality of ‘the whole soul’ (this 1s the only historically 
accurate way of describing what moderns often anachromistically 
call individual immortality) appears quite early in Aristotle 
Among the treatises Book A of the Metaphysics tends to limit 
survival to Nus, and this was written soon after Plato’s death 2 
And even in an excerpt made by lamblichus out of Aristotle’s 
Protrepttcus we read ‘Man has nothing divine or blessed except 
the one thing worthy of trouble, whatever there 1s in us of Nus 
and reason This alone of what we have seems immortal and 
divine ’3 This limitation causes him to value Nus all the higher , 
it 1s actually God in us—which recalls the doctrine of ‘Nus 
entering from outside’ His ethical doctrine of happiness and his 
theological doctrine of the thought of thought depend on this 
view It 1s therefore comprehensible that as early as the Neo- 
Platonists men began to try to refer the arguments of the 
Eudemus to Nus alone Themustius connects up this difficult 
question with the problem of how to understand the conception 
of the soul in the Phaedo, which likewise contains certain 
ambiguities 


' For the inseparability of the mental functions from the body see De An 
I 1 4038 16, ef passim lor the difference between the separate Nis’ and the 
Psycho-physical functions see I 4, 408 © 18-30 

* Arist Metaph fA 3, 1070724 > Arist frg 61 
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Themustius indeed, or his source, ascribed to the Phaedo the 
secret intention of making only Nus eternal, but here he 1s 
confusing the intention of Plato’s arguments with their conse- 
quences’ The myths of the punishment of sins and of the 
rewarding of souls in the after-life mevitably mvolve the 
survival of ‘the whole soul’, and lose all sense if applied to 
Aristotle’s Nus Nevertheless, 1t cannot be denied that the 
more ‘earnest’ of the proofs in the Phaedo (to use Themustius’ 
expression) prove the eternity of reason only, for stance that 
from recollection and that from the soul's kinship with God 
The fact is that Plato did not clearly distinguish the two 
problems in his dialogues, they were first mastered 1n the dis- 
cussions 1n the Academy, which gave rise to Aristotle’s cautious 
later formula In the Phaedo we can still clearly discern the 
original currents of thought that were united 1n Plato’s religion 
of immortality The one comes from the Anaxagorean specula- 
tions about pure Nus, this rested on an apotheosis of scientific 
reason, and constituted the philosophical high-water mark of 
fifth-century rationalism The other current 1s of opposite 
origin It arises out of the Orphic belief in another life, out of the 
cathartic religion that preaches repentance and purification in 
order that the soul (wuy) may not suffer the most frightful 
penalties on the other side In this there is no speculation, it 
is the ethical and religious feeling of the independence and 
indestructibility of the soul’s essence In Plato these two 
currents coalesced into a seeming unity This unity was based, 
however, not on a real kinship in its elements, but on the 
marvellous combination of rational clarity and fervent religious 
longing 1n Plato’s own soul Beneath the probe of the analytical 
intellect the creation breaks up again into its original parts 

After all this 1t cannot surprise us that in the Eudemus Anis- 
totle follows the view of the Phaedo even in holding that ‘the 
whole soul’ 1s immortal? This realistic view 1s the only one 
that can give religious comfort to the heart of man, which cares 
nothing for the eternity of the umpersonal reason, without love 


1 Arist frg 38 

? Thus 1s perfectly clear from Themustius’ words, which imply that it would 
need ‘interpretation’ to apply the Eudemmus’ proofs of the survival of the soul 
to Nus alone 
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and without memory of this hfe But Aristotle has wrestled with 
doubts, and they have left traces 1n his notion of Platonic recol- 
lection We know that in his psychology he rejects recollection 
along with the Idea-theory and the survival of ‘the whole soul’ ! 
The Eudemus, on the other hand, 1s still based on this theory 

But at the time of writing it Anstotle had already put to him- 
self, and attempted to answer by Plato’s methods, the psycho- 
logical question whether consciousness 1s continuous 1n the hfe 
after death This is the question on which immortality in the 
sense meant in the Phaedo later seemed to him to founder The 
continuity of consciousness depends on memory Whereas he 
later denies that Nus possesses this, in the Eudemus he tnes to 
save it for the soul that has returned to the other world He 
does this by enlarging Plato’s recollection into a doctrine of the 
continuity of consciousness 1n all three phases of the soul's 
existence—its former existence, its life on this earth, and its 
life after death Alongside the Platomic view that the soul 
remembers the other world he sets his thesis that 1t remembers 
this one He supports this by an analogy When men fall ill 
they sometimes lose their memories, even to the extent of 
forgetting how to read and write, while on the other hand 
those who have been restored from wWlness to health do not forget 
what they suffered while they were ill In the same way the soul 
that has descended into a body forgets the 1mpressions received 
during its former existence, while the soul which death has 
restored to 1ts home 1n the other world remembers tts experiences 
and sufferings (ta®tjata) here? Life without a body 1s the 
soul’s normal state (kata gvoiv), its sojourn in the body 1s a 
severe illness Our Lethe of what we beheld im our previous 
lives 1s only a temporary interruption and obscuration of our 
memories and of the continuity of our consciousness Since 
nothing of this kind 1s to be feared when we grow well again, 1 e 

when our souls are freed from their bodies, this view appears to 
guarantee the immortality of ‘ the whole soul’ The validity of 
the proof depends on the correctness of its presupposition, that 
man’s knowledge 1s a recollection of ‘the visions there’ (to Exel 
Qeauata) The personal immortality that the Eudemus teaches 
necessanly stands or falls along with this Platonic dogma Plato 

" De An III 5, 43023, Metaph A9, 99371 2 Anst frg 41 
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had supported his great logical discovery, the a prior, with the 
myth of recollection At first the young Aristotle followed along 
the lines of this myth, and we should not be justified in regard- 
ing this way of thinking, which 1s a fundamental dogma 1n the 
Meno and the Phaedo, as a mere metaphor in the pupil But the 
moment that he had clearly grasped the specifically logical nature 
of pure thought, and realized that memory 1s a psycho-physical 
phenomenon, he denied that Nus was capable of recollection 
and dropped pre-existence and immortality In the Eudemus, 
however, he has not yet reached the instant at which Plato’s 
realistic myth was to fall apart into its two elements, poetry 
and conception 

The circle of Platonic views that surrounds the fortunes of the 
soul in the Eudemus 1s now closed but for the last link, namely 
the Forms A sober and unprejudiced cnitic will certainly feel 
that 1t would be unreasonable to strike out of Proclus’ account, 
which he describes as authentic Aristotelian doctrine, just that 
link 1n the chain of conceptions which alone gives meaning and 
logical connexion to the whole exposition, or to declare it an addi- 
tion of hisown This 1s the theory of Forms It 1s precisely the 
Forms of the Phaedo that are hidden behind ‘the visions there’ 
Quite apart from the language, which 1s pure Plato, Aristotle 
could never have spoken in this way on the basis of his later 
psychology and epistemology And even 1f Proclus’ quotation 
did not explicitly guarantee the occurrence of the Forms in the 
Eudemus, the adoption of the doctrines of pre-existence and 
recollection would be enough by itself to make them necessary 
As Plato says in the Phaedo, you can admit or deny the Forms, 
but you cannot separate them from recollection and pre- 
existence These doctrines stand or fall together, and the 
necessity for both of them 1s one and the same ! Later on, when 
Aristotle abandoned the theory of Forms, he inevitably dropped 
recollection along with it 

This then 1s the relation in which Aristotle stood to Plato at 
about the year 354/3, after at least thirteen years of study 


' Plato, Phaedo76D TBernays’s main argument to prove that the outlook of 
the Eudemus cannot be based on the doctrine of Forms 1s once again the 
testimony of Proclus and Plutarch, that Aristotle attacked the Forms even 1n 
the dialogues (op cit, p 25) Against this see p 35 above 
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under him His Platome period extends nearly down to the 
death of his teacher In so far as early works give us any infor- 
mation about the nature of a writer, 1t 1s quite possible to infer 
some of Anstotle’s typical characteristics from the Eudemus 
The peculiar thing 1s that he was already a master in the realm 
of method and logical technique at a tume when he was still 
completely dependent on Plato in metaphysics This depen- 
dence was obviously rooted in the depths of his unreasoned 
religious and personal feelings The corrections that he under- 
takes to introduce into his Platonic archetype are cautious and 
conservative He even attempts to follow along Plato’s own 
most individual path, into the realm of the myth of the soul’s 
progress This is the home of one of Plato’s greatest philo- 
sophical powers, the power of shaping a Weltanschauung In 
the Eudemus it 15 already clear that Anstotle’s capacity in this 
matter 1s less, in spite of the intensity of his inner need for tt, 
than his genius in science 1n the narrower sense 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PROTREPTICUS 


1 FORM AND PURPOSE 


Ne to the Eudemus the Protrepticus 1s for us the most 
important work of all those wntten before Plato’s death, 
both because of the extent to which it 1s preserved and because 
of its actual significance First, however, we require a proof 
that it was written before Plato’s death, for as yet scarcely the 
shadow of one has been offered Even the problem of its hterary 
form, though much discussed until recently, has not been 
completely explained Still less has any attempt been made 
to determine its philosophical contents. 

The Protrepticus holds an exceptional position among Ans- 
totle’s early writings It 1s addressed to Themuson, a prince of 
Cyprus Although we know nothing further of this man and his 
circumstances, it 1s easy to imagine what sort of person a small 
enlightened despot would be at the beginning of the Hellemstic 
age We know two other Cyprian princes from Isocrates’ enco- 
mium to Evagoras and his open letter to Evagoras’ son Nicocles 
The address to Nicocles is a protreptic , 1t prescribes to the young 
ruler the best principles of just and intelligent government In 
the fourth century the schools competed in this way for the 
attention of the temporal powers, in order to obtain influence in 
politics We do not know whether it was through his Cyprian 
friend Eudemus that Aristotle came to know Themison We 
must certainly suppose that the purpose which his letter served 
formed part of the far-reaching political activities of the 
Academy at that time 

Anstotle addressed Themison in the introduction He there 
said that Themison’s wealth and position made him peculiarly 
suitable for philosophy ' This is not a piece of flattery, as it 
seems at first sight We must remember that on Plato’s view 
the only persons who can hope to realize the greatest good in the 
state, and to give help to suffering humanity, are philosophers 
who obtain political power, or kings who devote themselves 

' Arist irg 50 
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seriously to philosophy Thus Plato too holds that riches and 
power are indispensable instruments of the Idea ' Themuson 1s 
to help to realize the political philosophy of the Academy 

The form of the work 1s closely connected with this purpose, 
and this 1s one of the matters in which we suffer from having 
usually treated the two questions separately The protreptic 
form took its origin in the new educational method of the 
sophists It 1s not a development of the Socratic method It by 
no means necessarily demands the dialogue dress, although that 
has often been regarded as the natural thing for Anistotle’s 
exoteric wntings 2 When Cicero in his Hortenstus put the ideas 
of Aristotle’s Protrepticus into dialogue form, he thought it 
necessary to announce the alteration even in the title And the 
form of the protreptics that are preserved, although they belong 
to the time of the emperors, allows us to infer that a protreptic 
was an exhortation, something hke the Hellenistic proselytiz- 
ing sermon, which is connected with it in form and spint, and 
which has been taken over by the Christian church Probably 
protreptic ideas were often converted into dialogues, as has 
happened in the Tablet of the so-called Cebes Whether this was 
so with Antisthenes’ Protreptecus 1s not certain, but everybody 
knows that Plato did it with Socratic arguments in the Euthy- 
demus In that dialogue Socrates gives to the sophists who are 
taking part in the conversation examples of a protreptic discus 
sion with a pupil, in his own peculiar form of question and 
answer, just as he often makes fanciful play with the sophistic 
forms of expression Aristotle expressly follows this classical 
example of Platonic protreptic—but only in content In form 
he here for once takes the path not of Plato but of Isocrates 

The form of a personal letter 1s not the only thing that Aris- 
totle borrowed from this source, for exhortation (tapalvecis) 


* The author of the second Platonic letter 1s expressing a thoroughly Platonic 
Notion when he says (310 E) ‘It isa natural law that wisdom and great power 
attract each other They are always pursuing and seeking after each other and 
Coming together ’ 

? In our catalogues of Anistotle’s works, both in Diogenes and in Hesychius 
and Ptolemy the Protrepttcus 1s hsted among the exotcnc writings, which are 
8iven first But this implies nothing about its form, since it 1s possible that 
Other writings besides the dialogues were exoteric The Protrepticus would be 


ce exoteric just as much 1f 1t were in the form of a speech or an open 
etter 
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was a Standing part of the Isocratean method of education To 
address oneself to a particular person 1s a very ancient point of 
style in every kind of moral maxim and didactic speech In the 
period during which the accepted means of exerting a spiritual 
influence on mankind was poetry, we can follow the address to 
an individual from Hesiod’s exhortations to Perses down to the 
didactic poem of Empedocles and the maxims that Theognis 
addressed to Cyrnus, the schools were still using the latter for 
the moral education of boys at the tume of Socrates and the 
sophists The sophists replaced this old-fashioned maxim-poetry 
with a new prose form, which began to compete successfully 
with the traditional method! The pattern of a pmnce that 
Isocrates gives us in his Ad Nzcoclem 1s the sophistic counter- 
part of the pattern of chivalry in Theognis Both belong to the 
same genus Anstotle’s Protrepticus 1s, however, more than a 
philosophical pattern for princes It proclaims the new ideal of 
the purely philosophic life, which Plato demanded from the man 
of action as much as from any one (for to exhort a practising 
politician to cultivate the ‘theoretic life’ is a Platonic trait, 
foreign to the later Anstotle) Incidentally this work 1s not, as 
is generally said, ‘dedicated’ to Anstotle’s princely friend The 
dedication of dialogues and treatises belongs to the literary 
customs of Hellenistic courtesy, no such artificial usage was 
known to the better period With Aristotle the address to a 
particular person 1s still the living eapression of the mcod of 
earnest ethical exhortation It 1s organic to the protreptic style 
as such 

There are other traces of the imitation of the Isocratean 
exhortation or trapaiveois It 1s true that even here we find 
the peculiar form that stamps everything coming from Aristotle, 
the predominance of the arrangement of chains of thought in 
apodictic syllogisms It 1s true that precisely here this form 
could win easy and mgenious victories (‘Ought we to philo- 
sophize ?’ was the question that preoccupied every exhortation 
to the study of philosophy Anistotle’s answer came pat Either 
we ought to philosophize or we ought not If we ought, then we 

* P Wendland gives the true account of the development of the prose pro- 


treptic out of the maxim-poetry of the “Yro6ijxa: in his 4nax:menes von Lam- 
psakos (Berlin, 1905) pp 81 Cf Isocr Ad Nicocl 3 
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ought If we ought not, then also we ought (1n order to justify 
this view) Hence in any case we ought to philosophize ' Most 
of the remaming fragments have a simular syllogistic form ) 
Nevertheless, the ideas of the older exhortations often shine 
through this veil of dialectic The interplay between the old 
store of ideas and the new and striking way of supporting them 
comes out particularly clearly in one of the longer fragments 
This passage survived long enough to get into the Byzantine 
anthologies , its omginal, unabndged form has lately been dis- 
covered in a papyrus from Oxyrhynchus 2 

‘Believe that man’s happiness hes not in the magnitude of his posses- 
sions but in the proper condition of his soul Even the body 3s not called 
blessed because it 1s magnificently clothed, but because it 1s healthy and 
in good condition, even 1f it lacks this decoration In the same way only 
the cultivated soul 1s to be called happy and only the man who 1s such, 
not the man who 1s magnificently decorated with external goods, but 1s 
himself of no value We do not call a bad horse valuable because 1t has a 
golden bit and costly harness, we reserve our praise for the horse that 1s 
in perfect condition ’ 
Or again 

‘Just as a man would be a ridiculous figure 1f he were intellectually and 
morally inferior to his slaves, in the same way we must believe a man 
miserable if his possessions are more valuable than himself Satiety 
begets wantonness, says the proverb Vulgarity linked with power and 
possessions brings forth folly ’ 
These ideas are not peculiar to Platonic wisdom, but the apo- 
dictic form of expositionisnew The frequent ‘we must believe’ 
1s itself one of the technical devices of sophistic exhortation 
Tsocrates in his address to Nicocles, and the author of the 
protreptic To Demontcus, begin ther maxums in this way no less 
than fifteen tumes Our philosophical analysis will show that 
Anstotle effectively transformed not merely the inexhaustible 
storehouse of ancient Greek proverbial wisdom, but also Plato’s 
ethics and metaphysics He makes the hortatory content of the 
Gorgias and the Phaedo coalesce with the uniform prose of the 
Isocratean protreptic This synthesis 1s the fruit of the young 
Platonist’s efforts to make technical rhetoric at home in the 
Academy, and to turn it into a scientific discipline 

In this way the Protreptscus comes to be a manifesto on behalf 
of Plato’s school and its notion of the aim of life and culture 

VFrg 51 2 Erg 57 CL Pap Oxyrh, vol iv, pp 83 ff 
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Isocrates had been combining mind-training, by means of formal 
exercises 1n writing and speaking, with instruction in the pnn- 
ciples of ethics and of practical statesmanship His circle now 
found itself publicly opposed by a new competitor The Pro- 
trepticus showed that the Academy could hold its own in the 
sphere of rhetoric Besides this, its contents must have seerned 
to the followers of Isocrates an open attack on their ideal of 
culture Isocrates’ polemical remarks on the Platonic ideal of 
educating the young by means of pure philosophy, and his 
recommendation of the banal viewpoint of utility in education, 
designed to suit the psychology of the average Philistine—these 
things had long called for an answer from the Academy In the 
Protreptrcus Anstotle refuted the trivial proposition that the 
value of knowledge is to be measured according to its utility in 
practical life But what refuted banausic persons even more 
convincingly than the acuteness of his syllogisms was the 
demonstration, renewed in every Ime, of his own intellectual 
superiority He showed that neither a good style of writing, nor 
a sensible disposition of one’s life, nor a productive statesman- 
ship—the aims towards which Isocrates professed to lead—is 
possible without solidity in the ultimate principles of human 
conviction 

It appears that the school of Isocrates did not fail to produce 
a rejoinder, and that an accident has preserved 1t for us among 
the speeches of Isocrates It 1s the anonymous exhortation To 
Demonicus, a wretched piece of work by an inferior mind, betray- 
ing the spirit of sheer envy and competitiveness The author 
can be recognized as a pupil of Isocrates by the arsenal from 
which he draws his intellectual weapons—the arrangement and 
the commonplaces of the speech show that it cannot have been 
wnitten appreciably later Presumably it is preserved simply 
because 1t was commissioned by the school In the introduction 
the author explains his intentions in the followmg manner ! 


‘Those who compose protreptic discourses addressed to their own 
friends are, no doubt, engaged in a laudable employment, yet they do 
not occupy themselves with the most vital part of philosophy Those, 
on the contrary, who point out to the young, not by what means they 
may cultivate skill in mere dialectic (AV Ov thv Asivdtnta Thy ev Tois 


' {Isocr ] Ad Demon 3 
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Adyors Goxtiaouaiy),’ but how they may win repute as men of sound 
character, are rendering a greater service to their hearers, in that, 
while the former exhort them to proficiency in argument, the latter 
improve their moral conduct ’ 


This appears to be directed against a protreptic addressed 
to a friend from a philosophical point of view, consciously 
theoretical, and calling for the study of dialectic Surely no 
such work can have become sufficiently famous to seem 
dangerous to the Isocratean circle, except the Protrepticus of 
Aristotle This fits in specially well with what the follower 
of Isocrates says about his opponent’s hostile attitude towards 
life and the world, as displayed in his view of the aim of 
education It was the first philosophical protreptic, and so far 
as we know the only one, definitely to put the controversial 
question whether we really ought to educate merely for ‘life’ 
Against the bourgeois world of Isocrates it set up its bold 
demand for ‘the theoretic hfe’ We need not, however, content 
ourselves with general considerations , it 1s possible to give more 
tangible proof of its influence on the Ad Demonicum * 


Ad Demon 19 ‘Do not hesitate Arist frg 52 (Rose, p 62,1 7) 
to travel a long road to those who‘ We ought not to shun philosophy, 
profess to offer some usefulinstruc- if philosophy 1s as we think the 
tion, for 1t were a shame, when possession and use of wisdom, and 
merchants cross vast scas in order wisdomis one of the greatest goods 
to increase their store of wealth, We ought not to sail to the pillars 


! The author’s notion of philosophy 1s that of Isocrates, which resembles our 
notion of general culture Ihe skill in argument’ that he condemns, and the 
cultivation’ of this 1s as Wendland saw not the cleverness of the rhetorician 
He 1s not opposing protreptics on behalf of rhetoric, but logical or dialectical 
philosophy cf Isocr Hr! 2 where the same things are again described as 
‘excessive interest in arguments’ (mepiepyla év toils Adyors) In the Antzdosis 
(258) dialectic gvometry, and astronomy are associated as forming the 
opponents charactcristic educational programme As in the speech To 
Demonicus, they are said to be useful indeed as intellectual disciplines (265), 
but not helpful for great actions and ideals 
2 In his excellent discussion of the Ad Demonium P Wendland (op cit, 
Pp 92 ff) calls attention to its relations to Aristotle's Protrephicus, and points 
out the parallel given in the text Although he does not draw it, 1t seems to me 
the inevitable consequence of these observations that the Ad Demonicum 1s 
mamly aimed at the Protrepiicus, and was actually written with the intention 
of setting up another goal against the ideal of that work It 1s not of course 
necessary that the echo followed immediately on the appearance of Aristotle's 
work, but 1t was certainly written whilc he was still alive During the neat 
hundred years the influence of the Protrepticus was constantly increasing (cf 
Aust frg 50), which makes such a criticism of it perfectly comprehensible 
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that the young should not endure 
even journeys by land to improve 
their understanding ” 

Cf the beginning of this section 
‘Believe that many precepts are 
better than much wealth, for 
wealth quickly fails us, but pre- 
cepts abide through all time, for 
wisdom alone of all possessions 15 


of Hercules and run many dangers 
for the sake of wealth, while we 
spend neither labour nor money 
for wisdom Verily it 1s slavish to 
long for life instead of for the good 
life, and to follow the opinions of 
the many instead of demanding 
that the many follow our own, and 
to seek for money but pay no 


imperishable ’ attention whatever to the noble ' 


The correspondence between the two passages cannot be 
accidental, for the following reason In Anistotle the picture of 
the sailors risking all dangers 1n their hunger for wealth provides 
a very good contrast to the men who must make sacrifices in 
order to cultivate the highest goods The pupil of Isocrates, on 
the other hand, brings it 1n loosely, just as a rhetorician would 
collect tricks of style in his reading and afterwards make use of 
them He is unable to get the proper effect with it His ant1- 
thesis seems strained and frigid To the borrowed mmage of the 
seafaring merchants he opposes the safe travel of the student 
overland, going to Athens to attend the university His sur- 
prising admonition that ‘many lectures’ are worth more than 
‘much wealth’ 1s for once not altogether lacking in orginality, 
for in the school of Isocrates instruction was expensive 


z PRESERVATION AND RECONSTRUCTION 


In his penetrating book on Aristotle’s dialogues Bernays 
directed the attention of philologists to the works of the Neo- 
Platonists, by giving some examples of their predilection for 
these dialogues 

This brought forth excellent fruit in 1869, when Ingram 
Bywater showed that there are large portions of Anstotle’s 
Protrepticus in Jamblichus’ work of the same name, where they 
he buned under numerous excerpts from Plato’s dialogues * 
As luck would have it, Bernays had by that time completed 
his researches, and his conclusion, that Anstotle never had a 
Platonic period, barred him from understanding the new dis- 
covery Even Bywater himself remained entirely convinced by 
Bernays’s argument His delight at his find led him to hasty 

' The Journal of Phtlology, vol u, pp 55 ff 
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publication, without any careful attempt to make sure of what 
he had got, or to establish the limits of the new fragments 

The Protrepticus of Iamblichus 1s a reader for beginners in 
philosophy It 1s put together out of such works as taught a 
genuinely Pythagorean doctrine according to the Neo-Platonists 
subsequent to Porphyry These were (1) their own, (2) the 
writings, mostly spurious, of the older Pythagoreans whom they 
quote, and above all (3) those of Plato and the early Aristotle, 
who were regarded as genuine esoterics The sacredness of these 
writings 1s an example of the tremendous power then exercised 
by tradition as embodied 1n books , we see 1t also in contemporary 
Christiamity and Judaism, and later in Islam Out of loosely 
connected passages from Plato’s dialogues, mostly well-known 
ones, Iamblichus weaves a variegated carpet The transitions 
are madequate and stereotyped, so that the seams are every- 
where visible at first sight The conversational parts are trans- 
formed into continuous prose, not without serious inaccuracies 
Although it 1s not explicitly said that Plato and Anstotle are 
being quoted, there 1s no question of an attempt to deceive, for 
every scholar was familar with the passages Even so, it is a 
sorry piece of work, and gives evidence of the fact that literary 
culture and scientific independence were steadily declining at 
the time Iamblichus took account of Anstotle’s Protrepticus 
because 1t was the archetype of this form of writing, if for no 
other reason, and he got his excerpts from his own reading of 1t 
The Neo-Platonists were attracted by the ascetic and religious 
character of the book They considered it evidence of Aristotle’s 
supposed Platonism, or at any rate a means of reconciling the 
contradictions between Plato and the Peripatetic doctrine One 
may go so far as to say that the Neo-Platonists caused a revival 
of the book, for almost every one of them reveals traces of it 

We now come to the determination of the extent of the 
eacerpts in Iamblichus, a task already attempted by Bywater, 
Hirzel, and Hartlich ! The main portion of his book, chapters 
5~I9Q, 1s made up of quotations from Plato’s dialogues In chap- 
ters 6-12 this series 1s interrupted by passages from Aristotle 


1 Hirzel, Hermes, vol x, pp 83 ff Paul Hartlich ‘De exhortationum a 
Graecis Romanisque scriptarum historia ct indole’ (Lespz Studien, vol x, 
Part 2 Leipzig, 1889) 

F 
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They all come from a lost work, and that this is the Protrepticus 
was first recognized by Bywater himself Identification was not 
difficult, because portions of these chapters are to be found in 
Cicero, Augustine, Proclus, and Boethus, either verbally the 
same or nearly so, and either ascribed to Aristotle or in obviously 
protreptic passages and in writings that can be proved to be 
dependent on his Protrepticus Impressed by the lack of order 
in the excerpts, Hirzel and Hartlich asserted that Iambhichus 
must have used other writings of Anstotle’s as well, but this has 
not been proved In addition to Plato and Aristotle another 
writer is used in chapter 5, and to him are ascribed the parts of 
that chapter that cannot be referred to Plato The end of it 1s 
generally reckoned along with the demonstrably Anstotelian 
excerpts beginning 1n chapter 6 (as in the latest edition, that of 
Pistelli), but I hope to show in another place that 1t comes from 
Porphyry This would make it probable that Porphyry 15 also 
the author of the three other unidentified sections of chapter 5, 
since they are clearly Neo-Platonic in ongin 

The excerpts from Anstotle begin with some loosely connected 
arguments on behalf of the value of philosophy They are based 
on Plato’s Euthydemus, being taken over more or less verbally 
from Socrates’ protreptic conversation (278 E ff), a fact that 
has escaped notice What 1s more important 1s that this 1s the 
very part of the Euthydemus that Iamblichus also uses as the 
beginning of his quotations from Plato (p 24,1] 22 ff) Since 
1t 1s umprobable that the repetition of it here 1s an oversight, 
and since the words are not a plain citation from the Euthydemus, 
but a compression of Plato’s exposition into several fairly long 
syllogisms, 1n which there are some Aristotelian terms, it 1s obvious 
that Iamblichus 1s here using not Plato directly, but an inter- 
mediate source That source is Aristotle’s Protrepticus Just asin 
the Eudemus Aristotle took the Phaedo for model, so in the Pro- 
trepticus he frequently followed the work that contained Plato’s 
cnticism of the sophists’ protreptics, namely the Euthydemus 

This brings us another step forward Bywater compared the 
following passages together 


Cic Hortensius (ed Baiter) irg Tambl Protr (ed Pistelht) p 24, 
26, (ed Mueller, frg 36) I 22 
Beat: certe omnes esse volumus All we men wish to fare well 
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That Cicero made use of Anstotle’s Protrepiicus in his protreptic 
dialogue 1s so indubitably certam on other grounds that it 
scarcely needed the support of this verbal agreement Bywater 
supposed that here again Anstotle was the common source 
The passage in Jamblichus, however, along with 1ts whole con- 
text (p 24,1 22,—p 27,1 10), belongs toa direct quotation from 
the Euthydemus , and this makes Bywater’s inference invalid for 
Iamblichus On the other hand, the view that Cicero also made 
direct use of the Euthydemus umputes to him a more piecemeal 
method of working than he had This sentence, which formed 
the beginning of a syllogism, was doubtless really taken from 
Anistotle’s Protrepticus, and 1t was Anstotle and not Cicero who 
got it out of the Euthydemus, along with all the passages that we 
have recovered above He was unwilling, 1t seems, to leave out 
the famous opening sentence of the protreptic conversation in 
the Euthydemus Jamblichus, on the other hand, omits 1t when 
quoting Aristotle, because a few pages earlier he has copied it 
directly out of Plato It 1s this method of making excerpts that 
1s responsible for the complete lack of connexion in the first 
series of arguments (p 37, ll 3-22) that he takes over from the 
Protrepticus 

The next passage reveals Iamblichus’ method still more 
decisively (Anst frg 52) 

It consists of a single complete argumentation, extending over 
several pages (p 37,1 22—p 41,1 5) At first sight 1t seems to 
be all of a piece Since Il 15-24 of p 40 are also quoted by 
Proclus, and by him expressly ascribed to Anstotle, 11 has been 
inferred that not merely this passage but the whole proof 1s 
borrowed from the Protrepticus That work must certainly have 
discussed the possibility of philosophy as a department of 
human knowledge, its importance for life, and the rate of its 
advance Besides this, the whole proof reappears in another 
book of Iamblichus’, where it 1s incongruously used as a defence 
of mathematics There it 1s preceded by a cniticism of philo- 
sophy from the side of 1ts enemies, those who are opposed to all 
mere theory on principle, and this passage also bears all the 
marks of Anstotelian origin Rose therefore connects the two 
versions (frg 52) 

Inner evidence shows that there can be no doubt of the 
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rightness of this ascription The only question 1s whether Iambh- 
chus took over the proof as a whole, or put it together for himself 
out of Aristotelian material In the first place, while the excerpts 
from Plato are throughout laid side by side without any con- 
nexion, we notice that those from Aristotle evince an inner 
relation In his Aristotelian source Iamblichus found a complete 
train of protreptic thought, which he naturally desired to 
imitate But the hope that he has preserved to us undamaged 
whole trains of argument from Anstotle’s Protrepticus unfortu- 
nately turns out to be illusory His model has indeed instigated 
him to attempt a connected proof of the independent value of 
philosophy But the chapters n which he has articulated this 
train of thought, though outwardly polished, are a pretty crude 
and violent combination of Aristotelian materials Their out- 
ward conjunction does not allow us to infer that they are 
undamaged, or that they really belong together 

Fragment 52 will serve as an example of the point The whole 
1s a tripartite defence of philosophy The opening and closing 
words, and those in the middle, by means of which the three 
parts are held together, are reminiscent of Anstotle’s manner in 
his treatises But if we compare the other version of this excerpt 
in Book III, we find that Iamblichus there omits the introduc- 
tion altogether and gives the conclusion in another form It 
follows that 1t 1s he who 1s responsible for the structure of the 
proof and for the words that indicate 1t He has used Anstotle’s 
ideas as building stones, and crudely forced them into his own 
miserable framework No trace of the orginal architecture re- 
mains The same conclusion follows from the words that both 
Iamblichus and Proclus have preserved at the end of the frag- 
ment It is clear from their close and detailed correspondence 
that they are throughout the original words of Aristotle The 
only difterence lies in the point of view from which the quotation 
15 mtroduced in each case Proclus uses it to prove that philo- 
sophy 1s an end in itself (A1’ até aipetov), a thesis that received 
exhaustive treatment in the Protrepticus Tamblichus wishes to 
demonstrate by its means that philosophy cannot be a very 
difficult study, which was certainly not Anstotle’s intention 
This arouses the suspicion that the rest of the construction of the 
proof 1s equally un-Aristotehan Iamblichus’ arrangement of his 
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matenal 1s superficial, and we should be equally superficial in 
our analysis of 1t 1f we divided it by chapters, and still more so 
if we assigned them to different writings of Aristotle’s There 1s 
no ground for the supposition that he used more than one work 
It has been urged that such and such a chapter cannot be from 
the Protrepiicus because it mentions things that have already 
been partly discussed in another chapter Such arguments are 
not cogent The ‘chapters’ are phantom buildings They 
crumble as soon as one taps the brittle mortar that holds their 
members in place Only the members themselves, falling out of 
their settings, will stand investigation without pulverizing 
Their substance 1s bound together by the stony logic of Ans- 
totle’s syllogisms 

Through parallels in Cicero or Augustine and Boethius! the 
following passages are also proved to be excerpts from the Pro- 
trepticus chap 8, p 47,1 5—p 48,1 21 (frgs 59, 60, and 61), 
and chap 9,p 52,1 16—p 54,1 5 (frg 58) To these must be 
added the beginning of chap 8, p 45,1 6—p 47,1 4 (frg 55) 
This whole portion is derived from a single source It 1s charac- 
terized by dialectical inferences (‘from the things that seem 
clear to all’), which Aristotle 1s especially fond of using in his 
literary works, and by a peculiar use of the conception of wisdom 
(ppdvnois), of which we shall speak hereafter But there are 
still further excerpts I begin with chapter 7, which 1s especially 
important and has up to now been held not to come from 
Anstotle’s Protrepticus 

The opening words are Iamblichus’ own (p 41, It 5-15) He 
proposes to show (1) that thinking (10 gpoveiv, which 1s here 
a genuinely Platonic term meaning the whole of pure philosophy) 
1s valuable for men 1n itself, (2) that it 1s useful in life, because 
without thought and inference man cannot attain to anything 
profitable , and (3) that philosophy 1s essential to the attainment 
of happiness, whatever outlook on life you may have, and 
whether you understand by happiness a maximum of pleasant 
sensations (f\Aovj), or a life completely imbued with ethical 


’ Usener’s expectation (Rhezn Mus, vol 28, p 400) of finding substantial 
portions of the Hortensius in Boethuus has not been fulfilled In fact, Boethius 
cannot have used the Hortenszus at all as Usener himself was later obliged to 
admit (4necd Holder:,p 52) Augustine,onthe other hand was an assiduous 
reader of the dialogue 
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principles and occupied im their realization (d&pet1), or the life 
of the pure intellect (ppévnois) These three points correspond 
exactly to the sequence of the chapters (1) chaps 7-9, (2) chap 
10, and (3) chaps 11-12 Now it 1s possible to doubt how far 
these chapters are copied from an Anstotelian source (it 1s 
shown below that as a matter of fact they are all excerpts from 
the Protrepttcus) , but no one 1s going to believe that in the order 
given to them in Iamblichus they constitute a single continuous 
fragment of Aristotle Therefore Iamblichus himself must be 
responsible for the introductory words in which the scheme of 
the six following chapters 1s announced What he does 1s to take 
this outline and fill 1t out with selected passages from his source 
(although no doubt the three divisions of the outline are them- 
selves copied from the same source) This 1s clear at the start, 
after announcing his plan he makes no attempt to smooth over 
the transition to verbal quotation, but begins with Aristotle's 
schematic phrase &1 tolvuw (p 41,1 15) The proof thus 
inaugurated extends down to p 43,1 25, and forms on the whole 
a single train of thought, though p 42,1 5, 1s undoubtedly 
abbreviated At 1 25 of p 43 some more excisions begin, 
but the conclusion of the preceding part (p 43, ll 22-5) shows 
how close was 1ts onginal connexion with the argument that 
follows (p 43,1 27, to the end of chapter 7) It 1s obvious that 
all this consists of disconnected quotations from an earlier 
author, and the style and the ideas reveal at every turn that 
that author 1s Aristotle It was a very unmethodical proceeding 
to exclude these pages merely because there seemed to be no 
external evidence for them, when they are surrounded on all 
sides by demonstrably Aristotelian passages. 

The main thought of the first section (p 41,1 15—p 43,1 25) 
1s specifically Aristotelian, and so is the way in which it 1s de- 
veloped In order to determine what 1s favourable and advan- 
tageous for each nature, the author makes use of the notion of 
té&Aos The ‘aim’ of every nature must be sought in some 
significant activity, some living effectiveness that 1t has In the 
mass of its effects or functions (Epyov) one will stand out as 
its peculiar strength (olxefa a&peth) over against all other indi- 
viduals or species, this 1s the work that 1s essential to 1t and 
constitutes 1ts TEAos The task of every nature 1s determined 
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by its inborn capacity The scale of functions according to their 
value 1s given by nature, for the instrumenta] ones are always 
biologically the lower, and the governing ones the higher Such 
1s the relation, for example, of the bodily to the mental functions 
In this sense the Epyov of the mental capacities has greater 
value than that of the bodily The highest of all 1s that capacity 
of the soul whose value does not le in effecting a mere result 
(Epyov) distinct from its own activity (&vépyeia) This capa- 
city does not aim at the production of any external object, and 
in it activity and product are one Its name 1s phronesis, which 
is perhaps to be rendered as ‘pure reason’ Phvonests has only 
itself for obyect and aim, and produces nothing but itself It 1s 
pure intuition (Sewpia) In the conception of mtuition being, 
action, and production, are resolved into a umty The highest 
form of life 1s neither ordinary production nor ordinary action, 
but the contemplative vision of the intellect, which 1s active and 
productive in a higher sense The following elements in this can 
be seen at a glance to be Anstotelian in content the comparison 
of the pleasures of contemplation with those of the disinterested 
use of the eyes, the importance of the notion of function 
and work (évépyeia, épyov), the distinction between functions 
performed 1m activities and those that are merely performed 
through them , the distinction between the productive, the prac- 
tical, and the theoretical activities , and the identity of subject 
and object in the active intellect ' In the doctrine of levels, 
which is presupposed here and receives express mention some- 
what further on, we have the fundamental pnnciple of Ams- 
totle’s teleology, namely that in every sphere of reality the 
higher levels mclude the lower Lastly, Anstotle was familiar 
with the doctrine of the three lives and three points of view, the 
hedonistic-sensual], the ethical, and the intellectual 

Besides this internal evidence we have a convincing external 
proof In the chapter on the onginal form of the Ethics it will 
be shown that large and connected portions of the Eudemsan 
Ethwes correspond exactly in content and language to the ex- 
cerpts that Iamblichus has preserved Some of them are 


' The conception of tpyov, which 1s one of the most important elements in 
Aristotle's theory of value, 1s present throughout the passage It appears in 
the following places p 42,1) 5,15, 19, 20,22, p 43,11 6 9, 18, 21 
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passages of which the author of the Eudem1an Ethics expressly 
says that he 1s taking them from ‘the exoteric works’ Now1if we 
compare these passages with the excerpts in Iamblichus we find 
that the latter are the archetypes It follows that the work from 
which Iamblhichus took these quotations was one of those lost 
works of Anstotle the application to which of the word ‘exoteric’ 
was so long in dispute, but 1s now beyond doubt Now Iam- 
blichus’ seventh chapter is one of these excerpts Therefore 1t 
must be Anstotelian It 1s equally certain that 1t must be from 
the Protrepticus, since this 1s true of the other passages in the 
Eudemian Ethics that are known to be borrowed, and since 
the whole train of thought 1s protreptic in tone 

In his later lectures Aristotle frequently touched on the 
question of the value of the different kinds of life, and put the 
choice before his hearers Jn such places he invariably dis- 
tinguished the life of pleasure and gain, the life of action, and 
that of the student and philosopher The Protrepticus is the 
origin both of the question and of the answer, which 1s that the 
life of pure knowledge 1s preferable to all other modes of human 
existence, even from the ethical point of view 

But the significance of the quotation in IJamblichus’ seventh 
chapter 1s still not exhausted 

Every reader of the Metaphysics has been carried away again 
and again by the force of its opening pages Aristotle there de- 
velops with irresistible power the view that, far from its being 
contrary to man’s nature to occupy himself with theoretical 
studies, the pleasure of seeing, of understanding, and of knowing, 
1s rooted deep within him, and merely expresses itself differently 
at the different levels of his consciousness and culture It 1s 
really the fulfilment of man’s higher nature, it is not a mere 
means to the satisfaction of the rising standards of civilized hfe, 
but the highest absolute value and the summit of culture, 
and of all studies the highest and most desirable 1s the one 
that produces the most exact science, and realizes in its perfect 
form the disinterested vision of pure knowledge The pro- 
treptic power of these ideas will be felt by all who have learnt 
through expenence the supreme value of this activity when pur- 
sued for1tsownsake Knowledge has never been understood and 
1ecommended more purely, more earnestly, or more sublimely , 
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and it 1s still a dead letter to-day for those who cannot pursue 
it in this spirit Now to teach us to understand 1t in this pro- 
found sense was what Anstotle aimed at in the Protrepiicus, 
and the famous introduction to the Metaphysics 1s n essence 
nothing but an abbreviated version of his classical exposition 
of the matter there This is shown by a comparison of lam- 
blichus’ seventh chapter (p 43,1 20), which develops the same 
idea at greater length, and carnes the argument into more 
detail We find that the introductory chapter of the Metaphysics 
1s simply a collection of material eatracted from this source for 
the purpose of a lecture, and that it 1s not even quite firmly 
cemented into place 


Protr , p 43,1 20 


Thought and contemplation 
1s the most desirable of all things for 
men, as 18 (I think) the sense of 
sight, which a man would choose 
to possess even 1f nothing were 
going to come of wt ercept the sight 
itself 

Again, 1f we love sight for ztself, 
this 1s sufficient proof that all men 
love thought and knowledge ex- 
ceedingly But what dis 
tinguishes life from non-life 1s 
perception, and life 19 deturmined 
by the presence of this capacity 
The power of sight differs from the 
other senses by beeng the clearest, 
and this 1s the reason why we prefer rt 
to all 


Metaph At, 9807 21 


All men by nature desive to 
know An indication of this 1s the 
delight we take in our senses, for 
even apart from their usefulness 
they are loved for themselves, and 
above al] others the sense of sight 
For not only with a view to action, 
but even when we are not going to 
do anything, we prefer seeing (one 
mmght say) fo everything else The 
reason 15 that this, most of all the 
senses, makes us know and brings 
lo light many differences between 
things By nature ammals are born 
with the faculty of sensation 


If then life 15 to be chosen because of perception, and 1f perception 


1s a hind of knowledge which we choose because it enables the soul zo 
know, and if as we have said above the preferable one of two things rs that 
which has more of the same thing,’ it neccessarily follows that sight 15 the 
most desirable and honourable of the senses, but that wisdom 1s more 
desirable than this and all the other senses, and even than life itself, 
since it has a better grasp of truth? lherefore all men seek wisdom above 
all things, for they Jove wisdom and knowledge because they love life 


The meaning of the concise word &ydtais in the second 
sentence of the Metaphysics, namely the love of an activity 
for its own sake, receives much clearer expression in the 


' Reading dt: instead of étimep 2 Reading kupiottpa otvoa 
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corresponding passage of the excerpt from the Protrepitcus, as 
was necessary 1n an exoteric exposition Every word 1s obviously 
Anstotelian , but the excerptor has put together several distinct 
passages from the Protrepticus because of the sumilanty of their 
contents, and as the weld 1s pretty roughly made the whole gives 
a tautologous effect It 1s, however, quite impossible to suppose 
that we have here a mere paraphrase of the passage in the 
Metaphysics These excerpts definitely go beyond what is said in 
that work This is especially clear in the emphasis put on 
correct logical reasoning, which corresponds to the picture of 
Anstotle’s early manner that we have received from the 
Eudemus Examples are the use as a premiss of the topical 
principle that of two objects that which possesses a valuable 
quality in a higher degree 1s itself valuable in a higher degree ,' 
and the use of definitions in order to prove that wisdom 1s good 
by means of the conception of life Both in the Metaphysics and 
in the Protrepticus the method of proof 1s dialectical, and this 
also agrees with what we observed in the Eudemus 

The first two chapters are of this nature throughout, and since 
they teach the same fundamental principle as the Protrepticus, 
namely the self-sufficiency of pure theoretical knowledge, it 
1s natural to suppose that they are substantially or wholly 
borrowed therefrom This can easily be demonstrated 1n detail 
In both writings the conception of pure knowledge 1s developed 
by contrasting it with the activity of the practical man, which 
cests ON mere experience or routine It 1s not the empincal and 
practical man who stands higher, but the theoretical and con- 
templative one, for empiricism never attains that insight mto 
the causes and reasons for phenomena which the theoretical 
man possesses owing to his mastery of the universal The more 
empirical you are, and the more you rely on perception (trpéc- 
Beois), the less exact your knowledge The only truly exact 
knowledge 1s that of what 1s most knowable, namely those most 
general principles (1& pata) which form the subject-matter of 
the highest theoretical studies It may well be that in practice 


' In the Eudemus the logical proposition that the identity of the object 
depends on the identity of the attnbutes was employed to refute the doctrine 
that the soul is a harmony of the body In referring the greater value of the 
object to the presence (umdpyeiv) of more valuable attributes Aristotle is here 
proceeding 1n a similar manner 
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the mere empiric will have more success than a theorist who has 
had no actual experience, but the former never attains to action 
that really depends on secure principles and on insight into the 
necessities of the case, he remains ‘banausic’ The concealed 
polemic against banausic persons and their contempt for theory, 
which 1s continuous throughout the first chapters of the Meta- 
physics, was modelled on the Protveptzcus, in which Aristotle had 
refuted the attacks of the empuricists in detail Fortunately we 
still possess a fragment that goes deeply into the arguments of 
the opposite side (frg 52, Rose, p 59, ll 17 ff) 

‘That philosophy 1s useless in practical life may be seen in the follow- 
ing manner The best example that we have 1s the relation between the 
theoretical or pure studies (&motfpar) and the applied disciplines that are 
subordinate to them (utrokelyevar 56£a1) For we notice that the geo- 
metricians are quite unable to apply their scientific proofs 1n practice 
When it comes to dividing a piece of land, or to any other operation on 
magnitudes and spaces, the surveyors can do it because of their experi- 
ence, but those who are concerned with mathematics and with the 
reasons for these things, whule they may know how it ought to be done, 
cannot do it’ 


The demand for exactitude (dxpiPeia) in scientific knowledge 
is another thing that 1s strongly emphasized in the Protrepticus 
It 1s there brought into connexion with the doctrine that science 
1s knowledge of reasons and first principles, for only the universal 
and the principles can be known with exactitude In some 
passages there 1s even a verbal correspondence The parallel 
between the two writings 1s equally complete in the derivation 
of the higher and the highest levels of knowledge from the lower 
and naive ones But naturally we must not expect Aristotle to 
repeat himself mechanically page after page, verbal echoes 
remain the exception The most decisive consideration 1s that 
these ideas were originally intended for the Protrepixcus They 
belong there by their essential nature, whereas in the lectures on 
metaphysics they are an external addition, arbitranly taslored 
to suit the requirements of an introduction 

Immediately after the long passages of Iamblichus’ third book 
referred by Rose to the Protrepizcus there follows a descrip- 
tion, also from the Protrepircus, of the gradual development of 
philosophy out of the other ‘arts’ (frg 53) Presupposing 
Plato’s theory of catastrophes, this work taught that after the 
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devastations of the great flood men were at first obliged to 
devote themselves to the discovery of the mere necessities of food 
and hie (t& trepi thy tpopiy Kal TO Ziv Tpdtov tvayKxagovTo 
giAccogeiv) When things were going better they invented the 
arts that serve for recreation, such as music and the like It was 
later still, when their need of necessaries was fully supplied, that 
they turned their attention to liberal studies and pure philo- 
sophy Aristotle no doubt has the mathematical disciplines 
especially in mind when he speaks of the enormous advances 
made by the pure sciences 1n recent times (1e during Plato’s 
generation) The same observation reappears in the Metaphysics 
(A 1, 981513-982"z) There it 1s strangely out of relation to 
its context, whereas in the Protrepticus it served to show that, 
once the stimulus to philosophical studies has been given, they 
exercise an irresistible attraction overmen’sminds The onginal 
reference to mathematics still obtains in the Metaphysics, where 
the mathematical inquines of the Egyptian priests are cited as 
the beginning of the third era The distinction between neces- 
sary and liberal arts also comes from the Protrepticus In fact, 
everything in the first two chapters of the Metaphysics 1s taken 
therefrom We must assume that this 1s true also of the out- 
standingly Platonic theological section 982° 28-983" 11, although 
our material fails us here ! 

With regard to Iamblichus’ ninth chapter, the end of 1t (p 52, 
1 16—p 54,1 5, frg 58) 1s recognized as certainly belonging to 


' In two famous places where he 1s praising the divine blessedness of pure 
philosophical contemplation (Metaph Az 982> 28, and Eth Nec X 7,1177° 31) 
Aristotle exhorts men not to be afraid of setting their thoughts on drvine and 
immortal things thus contradicting the ancient Greek precept It 1s notorious 
that in both these passages he borrows a number of ideas and descriptive 
formulae from the Protrepticus and his reversal of the ancient exhortation 
18 protreptic in the highest degree Now the author of the protreptic Ad 
Demonicum, who (as was shown above) made polemical use of Anstotle’s 
work in several places, writes in § 32 as follows ‘Think immortal things by 
being lofty of soul, and mortal things by enjoying in due measure the goods 
that you possess’ Although he here understands ‘thinking immortal things’ 
in a purely moralistic and non-speculative sense he does at any rate allow 
it a certain value, and this shows that he has been induced by Aristotle to 
correct the traditional exhortation, which would hear nothing of such high 
thinking Hence it is as good as certain that the famous call ‘to make ourselves 
immortal as far as we can’ (Eth Nic 1177 33) onginally appeared in the 
Protrepticus, and was borrowed thence for the Ethics and the mtroduction to 
the Metaphysics 
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the Protrepticus In content it forms part of Anstotle’s reply to 
the objection that philosophy 1s useless for life We know from 
Cicero that he actually used the division of goods into necessary 
and valuable in themselves (&vayxaia and Ar’ atta cdryotrapeva 
or tAeW@epa), and also the beautiful description of the isles of 
the blest, whose inhabitants, having no earthly needs, are wholly 
devoted to pure contemplation ! Nevertheless, Jamblichus has 
largely obliterated the force of the passage Anstotle was not 
merely painting a pleasant picture He also intended to show 
mankind isolated, as 1t were, from the needs (xpela) of fe In 
using an image for such a purpose he was following Plato in the 
Republic, where the story of Gyges 1s employed in order to 
observe the behaviour of a man who can do whatever he likes, 
without having to take any account of other men and their 
judgements It 1s commonly held that Iamblichus gives the 
original more truly than Cicero This 1s wrong Cicero says 
supposing we were on the islands of the blessed, what need 
should we have of oratory, since there are no judicial proceedings 
there? What need should we have of the virtues of justice, 
courage, temperance, and even ethical prudence? Only know- 
ledge and pure contemplation would still be desirable It follows 
that we love knowledge for its own sake, and not because of its 
usefulness or of any need of ours Iambhchus omits all this, and 
thereby obscures the point of the picture Cicero has preserved 
the tenor of the original on the whole pretty accurately His 
only alteration 1s the addition of eloquence to the four cardinal 
virtues adduced in the Protrepticus This was obviously done 
because of Hortensius, who reckoned not philosophy but 
eloquence the highest good 

The proof of Cicero’s superior accuracy 1s to be found in the 
tenth book of the Nizcomachean Ethics Here again a reminiscence 
of his early work has influenced Aristotle's pen 2 The subject 1s 
the same as that of the Protveptecus, namely pure contemplation 
He contrasts it with the life of action The latter requires many 
external aids for the realization of the ethical disposition (1 
éxTOs yoprnyia ty) 78K) Generosity requires money So does 
justice, 1f you wish to return equals for equals Courage 
requires strength Temperance can be tested only by the 

' bre 58 2 Eth Nic X 8, 1178%24~"5 
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opportunity to abandon one’s self-control How else can a good 
disposition be exercised? And without exercise it never reaches 
fulfilment The knower, on the other hand, needs no external aid 
in order to exercise his virtue, on the contrary, such aids could 
only be a hindrance to him There, moreover, Anstotle repre- 
sents contemplation (Oewpia) as isolated and independent of 
the necessities of life The idea 1s somewhat differently turned , 
Plato’s doctrine of the four virtues 1s consciously rejected, 
through the inclusion of generosity the whole regains in effective- 
ness what it loses in enthusiasm through the suppression of the 
isles of the blest In spite of retouching, however, the original 
picture 1s still recognizable, because the old method of present- 
ing the thought 1s retained The essential point, both here and in 
Cicero, 1s the disappearance of the ‘ethical virtues’ in the state 
of pure bliss that belongs to intellectual vision This proves that 
Cicero’s version 1s the more complete 

The first part of the nmth chapter also comes from the Pro- 
trepticus This 1s as certain from the contents as it 1s from the 
style Anstotle starts by dividing the causes of becoming into 
nature art and chance, a distinction that he makes in other 
places as well, though nowhere so pregnantly as here! It 1s a 
characteristically Aristotehan view that nature 1s purposive in 
a higher degree even than art, and that the purposiveness that 
rules in handiwork, whether art or craft, 1s nothing but an 
imitation of the purposiveness of nature The same view of 
the relation between these two things 1s often bniefly expressed 
in the second book of the Physics, which 1s one of Aristotle’s 
earliest writings It 1s occasionally alluded to in other places 
also, but never so well developed and articulated as here An 
expression like the following 1s stnkingly original “Nature does 
not imitate art,? but art nature, and art exists to help and to 
make up what nature leaves undone’ (p 49,1 28) The means 

1 We shall meet this tripartite division of the causes of becoming again in the 
dialogue On Philosophy There its authenticity has been doubted, but in reahty 
it 18 a part of the mechanistic physics that obtained before Plato In Laws X 
888 z, Plato had already used xt precisely as Aristotle does in the Protrepitcus, 
to show that nature (gveis) 1s not behind art (téyvn) 1m intellect and resource- 
fulness, and to develop his new conception of gueis by this means The realistic 
manner 10 which the idea 1s worked out in the Protrepficus shows how closely 


Aristotle followed the later Plato even 1n his philosophy of nature 
? That it did was the view of the Presocratic sophists who were thoroughly 
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taken to recommend this view are again indubitably Aristo- 
telian He offers examples from agriculture and from the care 
that the higher organisms require before and after bth He 
establisues the proposition that there 1s a universal purposive- 
ness 1n organic nature by examples from the mechanics of the 
human body and its self-protecting devices ' Everything comes 
into being for the sake of an end An end 1s that which always 
appears as the final result of a development, in accordance with 
natural law and by a contimuous process, and in which the pro- 
cess attains its completion Thus in the process of becoming the 
mental 1s later than the physical, and in the mental realm the 
intellectual element 1n its pure form 1s again the later There- 
fore Pythagoras was nght m calling pure contemplation the end 
of man,1e the completion of human nature To the questton 
what we are born for he replied, ‘to gaze upon the heavens’ 
Anaxagoras also expressed himself to the same effect 
Anaxagoras’ apophthegm reappears in the Eudemzan Ethics, 


imbued with the rationalist spimt, and taught the existence of a mechanical 
adaptation of means to end in nature and especially in the human organism 
Traces of such a system are preserved in Xen Mem I 4 Off, and Amst Part 
Animal II 15 Aristotle’s philosophy of nature depends on an cntirely different 
attitude, as he himself says here Itis ¢eleofogical Far from nature’s exhibiting 
incipient’ tendencies to rival the art of our machines, al! arts are merely man’s 
attempt to compete with organic and creative nature and this competition 
necessarily takes place 1n another medium (that of artificial construction), in 
which it 1s never possible to speak of an end (téos) in the highest or organu 
sense 
' Bernays (Gesammette Abhandlungen vol 1, p 23) believed Heraclitus to be 
the originator of the proposition that art is an imitation of nature because the 
author of the De Mundo (5 396° 7 ff ) explains the process of natural becoming 
as being a harmonious amalgamation of opposites, and proves this from the 
example of the arts, which he declares to be nothing but 1mitations of nature, 
but what the De Mundo quotes from He1aclitus 1n this connexion ( that which 
agrees and that which differs, that which produces harmony and that which 
produces discord’) shows no trace of such a view So far as concerns the 
inference from art to nature, and the conclusion that the latter 1s the arche- 
type, this view 1s Peripatetic and has nothing to do with the sage of Ephesus 
Democritus has a similar but distinct doctrine when he calls men the pupils 
of the animals, of the spider in weaving and mending of the swallow in 
building, and of the songbirds in song (frg 154) (With the last cf 
Lueretrus V 1379 Lucretius also derives cookery (1 1102) and sowing and 
grafting (1 1361) from the :mitation of nature, which he certainly got from 
Democritus by way of Epicurus) But Anstotle 1s concerned with something 
entirely new He refers the proposition that art 1s an imitation of nature to the 
teleological character of all human construction, and grounds it in thc teleo- 
logical view of nature 
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and the verbal correspondence 1s such that either Iamblichus 
must have got 1t thence or he must have preserved for us the 
source from which it came to the Eudemtan Ethtcs Later on, 
when we analyse the whole train of thought of the Ethics, it will 
appear that the latter is the fact Here again, therefore, the 
Eudemian Ethics reproduces the Protrepticus, and this proves 
that the latter is the source from which Iambhchus took not 
merely the apophthegm of Anaxagoras but the whole argument 
of which that 1s a part 

This can be substantiated indirectly The doctrine that art 
umitates nature 1s further developed 1n Posidomius’ theory of the 
origin of civilization What this was we know 1n outline from 
Seneca’s nimetieth letter, Posidonius held that the advances of 
civilization are philosophical discoveries He did a great deal to 
spread in later antiquity the Anstotelian doctrine that the arts 
arose in stages, first those necessary to life, then those of pleasure, 
and lastly pure contemplation It has been plausibly suggested 
that he expressed this view 1n his Protrepticus! If this hypo- 
thesis 1s correct, we have here another of the many points in 
which he attached himself to the doctrine of Anstotle’s work of 
the same name With the particular nuance that he gives 1t we 
are not concerned, the important thing 1s that the Aristotelian 
archetype lends substantial support to the view that Posidonius’ 
expression of it was to be found 1n his Protrepticus 

The demonstration that the rest of Iamblichus’ excerpts from 
Aristotle (chaps 10-12) are also from the Protrepticus need not 
take so long Chapter 10 begins with the proposition that art 1s 
an imitation of nature, which has already been shown to come 
from the Protreptvcus From this it 1s deduced that even the 
science of politics needs a philosophical foundation, since it 
requires, still more than medicine and the hike, to take its start 
from nature in the proper sense of the word, that 1s, from true 
being Nothing but the knowledge of this can give the states- 
man insight into the ultumate norms (6po1) in accordance with 
which he must direct his activity Politics can become an exact 
art only when it becomes through and through philosophy As 
was remarked above (p 71), this passage on the ideal of exacti- 


' See Gerhausser, Der Protreptikos des Poserdonios (a Heidelberg thesis) 
Munich, 1912, pp 18 ff 
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tude in pure science 1s one of the parts of the Protrepticus that 
are reproduced 1n the first book of the Metaphysics Its Platonic 
colouring in Iamblichus, which 1s intentionally removed in the 
Metaphystcs, fits the Protreptscus very well, as the philosophical 
interpretation of the fragments (pp 90-91) will show in detail, 
Hirzel and Diels recognized that this colouring constitutes no 
reason for assigning the passage to the Neo-Platonic excerptor, 
the thoughts are too original for that Amnstotle points out that 
only when politics 1s studied on scientific principles and regarded 
as a normative discipline will it be freed from its present un- 
fruitfulness and instabulty (a remark especially suitable in a work 
addressed to a practical statesman) This train of thought cul- 
minates 1n the proof that in the long run politics 1s theoretical in 
character The only foundation for creative statesmanship 1s, 
not the mere analogies of experience, but theoretical knowledge 
of the ultimate standards Here again Anstotle’s main pur- 
pose 1s to refute the mere empirics, who know of nothing better 
than the so-called model constitutions (eWvopla1) of Sparta and 
Crete (He seems to mean Isocrates and the sophistic theory of 
the state) From this we learn that the critical discussion of 
the three ideal states (Sparta, Crete, Carthage), which now con- 
stitutes the second book of the Politics, goes back in content to 
Anstotle’s Academic period We thereby obtain a very mterest- 
ing fragment of his early views on politics For all its Platonic 
presuppositions no other Platonist could have wntten it, because 
of its predominantly methodological interests It shows that 
the Protrepticus took direct account of the Academy’s political 
aims The fact that chapter Io 1s ‘political’ in content has been 
supposed to prove that 1t must come from some purely political 
work of Anstotle’s , but this is superficial The decisive thing 1s 
not the content but the point of view from which it 1s presented , 
and the point of view of this fragment—the emphasis on the 
theoretical character of normative politics—shows that 1t be- 
longs to the praise of pure ‘theory’ in the Protrepticus 

The eleventh chapter 1s concerned with the relation between 
wisdom (ppévnois) and pleasure This topic has been held in- 
appropnate for a protreptic, on the ground that it does not 
appear in the later ones But such a method of argument is 


fundamentally unsound What was fitting in a protreptic 
F 
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emanating from Plato’s school cannot be mechanically deduced 
from the commonplaces of the later protreptics of imperial times 
The method has been used only too enthusiastically in literary 
research, but 1t can never be successful when we have to deal 
with writers like Plato or Aristotle, whose form 1s the individual 
and organic result of the necessities of their matter It 1s really 
self-evident that the relation between wisdom (ppévnois) and 
pleasure, a traditional subject of discussion in the Academy, 
would be im place in a protreptic which attempted to show that 
true happiness is Platonic knowledge (gpdévnois) The thesis 
positively could not be proved in any other way Anistotle was 
unable to conceive of happiness without pleasure, 1t was there- 
fore necessary to inquire what kind of pleasure wisdom can give 
If the ideal of pure contemplation was to be established, this 
problem had to be faced It 1s discussed as early as the Republic,! 
and then more thoroughly 1n the Philebus The Nicomachean 
Ethics again, in the tenth book of which the ‘theoretic life’ 1s 
shown to be true happiness, examines both the relation of 
pleasure to perfect activity and, more especially, the sensation 
of pure pleasure accompanying knowledge We have already 
shown that this portion of the tenth book 1s partly dependent 
for its content on the Protreptzcus, and has the same theme 
Hence the pleasure of contemplation was a necessary part of the 
subject-matter of the Protrepticus, as will be proved once more 
when we show that the Eudemian Ethics makes use of the 
Protrepticus Both in the Protrepttcus and 1n the Ethics wisdom, 
pleasure, and virtue are listed as the three possible kinds of 
happiness In the Protrepitcus the demonstration culminates in 
the proof that the hfe of pure contemplation affords the most 
complete satisfaction of the demands of ali three of these ideals 
Contemplation 1s there found to be not merely the climax of 
philosophical knowledge, but also the completion of man’s ethical 
development and the pure happiness of uninterrupted intel- 
lectual yoy No element in this construction can be removed 
without destroying the whole This proves that the first part of 
the twelfth chapter 1s also an extract from Anstotle’s work 

It is certainly not too bold to imagine that the Protrepticus, 
hike the later examples of this kind of literature, culminated in a 

' Plato, Rep VI 5068 
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description of the vita beata Both its matter and its form de- 
mand such an arrangement, so that the inference from the later 
and derivative to the earlier and originals here free from danger 
What would we not give to possess that epilogue in which 
Aristotle rose to the heights of his ultimate convictions! But to 
suggest that he is the author of the conclusion actually found in 
Iamblichus (p 60,1 7—-p 61,1 4) 1s to let desire stifle critical 
reflection! Enthusiastic the sentences may be, and even 1n- 
spired, but it 1s not the controlled enthusiasm of Aristotle, who 
never forgoes the strict rhythm of his apodictic advance, and 
values form higher than the highest inspiration, often as his 
arguments perceptibly overflow with the latter Most of the 
details of Iamblichus’ passage could indeed well have been taken 
from the Protrepticus, and they may be so Such are the un- 
naturalness of our earthly and corporeal existence, the nig- 
gardliness of all our knowledge and apprehension, the contrast 
between our present unstable abodes and that place from which 
we come and towards which we strive, and the disproportion 
between the labour required to obtain the mere necessities of 
hfe and the time that we are able to devote to the only valuable, 
the eternal things But the loose and merely associative con- 
junction of these notions into an edifying summons to the other 
world, the confusion of tdeas that can be detected in them, the 
sacerdotal unction with which the writer introduces some of 
Plato’s ceremonial words, the presence of certain distinctly Neo- 
Platonic phrases hike ‘the heavenly path’ and ‘the realm of the 
gods’, and lastly the eacessive loquacity of the conclusion, with 
its inability to come to an end—al] these things betray retouch- 
ing by Iamblichus Then follow excerpts from Plato 


3 THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PROTREPTICUS 


The Protrepttcus has no single problem Its importance 
reaches beyond the limits of departmental philosophy, and les 
in the universality of the question that 1t raises about the con- 
duct of hfe—the question of the meaning and justrfication of 
philosophy and of its place in man’s life as a whole ? Not that it 

7 Harthch, op cit, pp 254 ff 


2 With regard to the philosophy of the Protrept:eus I find myself in opposi- 
tion not merely to Bernays’s attempt at harmonization, but also to the view 
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was Plato’s philosophy which first confronted men with this 
question, 1t persistently recurs m the legends about Thales, 
Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, and Democritus But every new 
generation of genuine students revives it and argues passionately 
about 1t against the mass of mankind, for in its most thorough- 
going form ‘the theoretic life’ remains a postulate of the born 
student, which, though its mghtness 1s always being re-ex- 
perienced, can presumably never be made to seem justifiable to 
the common sense of the generality It demands a strong and 
abounding faith m the power of knowledge to hft its finder 
higher than men are otherwise privileged to attain Out of this 
faith, which 1s utterly different from the intellectual pride of the 
pedant, Aristotle’s Protrepticus 1s wntten The experience of 
which it gives evidence 1s no commonplace idyll of scholarship, 
but the beatitude of the man who has learnt to see the world 
through the eyes of Plato Thus 1t becomes a manifesto for the 
Platonic life, and for Platonic philosophy as the means thereto 
For us 1t has the advantage of being the confession that we are 
looking for out of Anstotle’s own mouth 

It was not an accident that one of the younger generation of 
Academicians undertook to justify the ideal of the scholarly hfe 
to the outer world This generation suffered the old conflict 
between theory and practice with renewed violence Plato him- 
self never denied, even in his most theoretical periods, that he 
had been to school under Socrates, who put his painful questions 
to his fellow-men at the bidding of conscience and of the needs of 
life Plato’s own philosophy was equally rooted in the needs of 
the time and of practical life , only its culmination, the apprehen- 
sion of the Forms, reaches up into the region of pure theorett- 
cal knowledge In his hands the Socratic demand that we shall 
expressed in the Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie (vol 1, p 493) by Diels, 
who at that time wished to explain away the obvious traces of Platonism in the 
fragments a8 mere stylistic ornaments The rea] state of affairs had been 
suggested by Hirzel (Hermes, vol x, p 98) He was too timid, however, to 
oppose the reigning prejudice, as would have been logical, and Diels put him 
to silence Since then Diels has changed his view about the development of 
Aristotle, as is clear from the Zettschrift fur vergleschende Sprachforschung, vol 
xIvu, p 201, n 4 He there recognizes that my Entstchungsgeschichte der 
Metaphystk has demonstrated that Aristotle had a Platonic period But the 
exoteric writings are in part still earlier than the oldest passages in the treatises, 


and in contents they constitute the stage pnor tothe critically revised Platonism 
of those works 
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know the nature of virtue becomes a doctrine of the primacy 
of the creative intellect, which contemplates pure being and 
reorganizes life accordingly He disputes the right of every other 
kind of life to this position This 1s not an attempt to prove to 
the incorrigibly practical that a ‘gift’ for theory has a certain 
justification for existing along with other activities, because it 
does no one any harm, it 1s the bold belief that nothing but the 
knowledge of the highest truth can form the foundation of a life 
that 1s worthy of its name Plato never relaxed this claim, even 
when he had given up trying to reform reality and was devoting 
himself exclusively to research , but the younger generation was 
obliged to ask itself the question afresh, just because 1t had never 
experienced anything but the theoretical life , and it had to find 
the value of this life in the inner man, in the pure bliss of con- 
templation, and in the union of the intellect with the eternal 
Thus the Platonic ideal, originally so full of reforming zeal, took 
a contemplative and religious turn 

This exuberant ideal of contemplation can be justified only 
by means of some conception that implies the identity of 
theoretical knowledge and practical conduct Such a conception 
is that of phronesits! Phronesis 1s central to the Protrepticus, 
which 1s concerned with the possibility, subject-matter, use, 
growth, and happiness, of theoretical knowledge It may be 
interpreted as the creative apprehension of pure goodness 
through the inner intuition of the soul and at the same time as 
an apprehension of pure being, and also as the derivation of 
valuable activity and true knowledge from one and the same 
fundamental power of the mind It 1s one of the ‘innate ideas’ 
of the Greek spirit It went through a long development, but no 
period brought it nearer to its fulfilment than that from Socrates 
to Anstotle In the Protrepticus its meaning 1s purely Platonic 
For a long time it had been split into two systems, one pre- 
dominantly practical and economic, the other moral and 
religious This very split made it suitable to be the crystallizing 
point of the thought of Socrates It was then taken over by 


' [Translator’s note The word ppévnois 13 usually translated by ‘wisdom in 
Plato In Anstotle’s Nicomachean Ethics W D Ross renders 1t by ‘practical 
wisdom’ Sometimes the best translation 1s ‘prudence’ The corresponding 
verb means ‘to take thought’ ] 
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Plato, who strongly emphasized the element of intellectual know- 
ledge in 1t, and examined the special nature of this ‘knowledge’ 
It now took to itself the Form or standard as its object, and thus 
became the intellectual intuition of the good and the beautiful 
inthemselves The Form had first occurred to Plato in connexion 
with Socrates’ problems, that 1s to say, in the ethical sphere, but 
as it widened 1ts sway until it finally became the general pnnciple 
of all being, phronesis received moreandmorecontent It became 
the Eleatic science of being It became the Anaxagorean Nus 
In a word, 1t became pure theoretical reason, the opposite of what 
1t had been in Socrates’ practical sphere At this point Plato 
divided his system into dialectic, ethics, and physics From then 
on there were several phronesets Frequently the word meant no 
more than ‘special science’, gymnastics and medicine, and all 
disciplines whatsoever, were phronesers This development can be 
understood only by means of the development of Plato's philo- 
sophy as a whole, and its final division into three philosophies 
At the same time a development took place in the theory of the 
first principles, in the course of which the Form became mathe- 
matical, and ended in a theology and a monadology In the 
Protrepticus phronests has this meaning almost exclusively It 1s 
Nus, metaphysical speculation, that which 1s really divine 1n us, 
a power wholly distinct from the other faculties of the soul, as it 
is in the Temaeus and the Phalebus, in the Laws or the Epenomis 
Whereas the Protrepticus understands phronesis in the full 
Platonic sense, as equivalent to philosophical knowledge as 
such, when we come to the Metaphysics the conception has dis- 
appeared The Nicomachean Ethics also presents a wholly 
different picture In this work the phronesis of the Protrepticus 
1s definitely reyected In the sixth book considerable space 1s 
devoted to the question of the position of phvonests among the 
intellectual faculties Everywhere a polemical intention appears 
between the lines Aristotle reduces the word to its meaning 
in ordinary usage, 1e to the sense that it had before Plato 
He deprives it of all theoretical significance, and sharply dis- 
tinguishes its sphere from that of sophra and Nus' In common 


1 Fth Nie VI 5 1{ Ordinary usage 1s emphasized in 11407 25 and 29, °8, 10, 
and 17 and 1141"25, 27, and &5 [Tr —Sogla is practically identical with 
‘wisdom’ ] 
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usage it 1s a practical faculty, concerned both with the choice of 
the ethically desirable and with the prudent perception of one’s 
own advantage Such 1s Aristotle’s later terminology He 1s at 
the farthest remove from the standpoint of his early period 
when he concedes phronests to animals! In connexion with 
ethics 1t now means an habitual disposition of the mind to 
deliberate practically about everything concerning human weal 
and woe? (£€1s tpaxtikn) He insists that it 1s not speculation 
but deliberation, that 1t 1s concerned not with the universal but 
with the fleeting details of life, and that it therefore does not 
have the highest and most valuable things in the universe for 
object, and in fact 1s not a science at al! } What all this amounts 
to 1s the public recantation of the Platonic views in the Pro- 
trepticus Whereas he there described metaphysics as ‘the 
phronesis of the kind of truth that was introduced by Anaxa- 
goras and Parmenides and their followers’, he here expressly 
lays 1t down that such persons as Anaxagoras and Parmemides 
are not called phronzmor but sophor, precisely because while they 
mquired into the eternal laws of the universe they did not under- 
stand their own advantage 4 

Beneath this change in terminology lies a change in the 
fundamental principles of Anstotle’s metaphysics and ethics 
To Socrates phronests had meant the ethical power of reason, a 
sense modelled on the common usage that Aristotle restores to 
its rights in the Nicomachean Ethics Plato analysed the nature 
of this ethical insight more exactly, and derived tt from the con- 
templation of eternal Norms, and in the last resort from the 
Good This changed it into the scientific apprehension of in- 
dependent objects, but Plato was justified in retaining the name 
phronests, in as much as the knowledge of true being was 1n fact 
a knowledge of the pure Norms by reference to which man 
should order his life In the contemplation of the Forms being 
and value, knowledge and action, coalesce When the theory 
of Forms was abandoned being and value fell apart, and dia- 
lectic thereby lost its direct significance for human life, which to 
Plato was an essential feature of 1t The distinction between 


' Eth Nic VI 7 1141°27 2 Eth Nie VI 5, 11404 and 20 
3 Eth Nic VI 8 1141%9 and 14, 1141%21 and 33 ff, 11427 24 
4‘ Fre 52 (p 59,1 3 in Rose) Eth Nie VI 7, 11419 3~5 
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metaphysics and ethics became much sharper than before! To 
one looking backwards from this point of view Plato appears 
‘intellectualist’, because he based ethical action entirely on the 
knowledge of being Aristotle drew a line between the two He 
discovered the psychological roots of moral action and evaluation 
in character (790s), and from then on the examination of 780s 
took the foremost place in what came to be called ethical thought, 
and suppressed transcendental phronesis The result was the 
fruitful distinction between theoretical and practical reason, 
which had lain together as yet unseparated in phronesis 

From this sketch of the historical development 1t follows 
necessarily that in the Protreptscus Aristotle based himself on 
a different metaphysics It was the abandonment of the Idea- 
theory that led to the break with Plato’s doctrine of the primacy 
of phronests, and with his onesidedly theoretical derivation of 
the ethical life Therefore the Protrepticus, which 1s still com- 
pletely dominated by the conception of phronests in the old sense, 
must have been based on Plato's ethical metaphysics, that 1s, on 
the unity of being and value All the essential parts of it are in 
fact Platomic, not merely in language but also in content No- 
where else does Aristotle sanction the Academic division of 
philosophy into dialectic, physics, and ethics (except in the 
Topics, but there 1t 1s merely mentioned in passing, and the 
Topics 1s presumably one of his earliest efforts) 2 Moreover, 

' This is true of all specifically human values, but not of absolute value or 
good Aristotle believed as much as Plato that being and value in the absolute 
sense coincide in the conception of God In that respect he remained a Platonist 
to the day of his death The highest being 1s also the bnghest good At the point 
that is farthest removed from human affairs metaphysics penetrates into ethics 
and ethicsinto metaphysics The perspective, however, has shifted completely 
It 1s only in the far distance that the motionless pole appears, an ultimate sign- 
post, on the horizon of existence The connexion of this metaphysics with 
particular actions 1s too loose to justify its being called phronesis 

2 In frg 52 (p 60,1 17 1n Rose), in the course of a proof that we can attain 
to real knowledge, Aristotle clearly distinguishes knowledge (1) of the just 
and the beneficial’, (2) of ‘nature’, and (3) ‘of the rest of truth’ He does not 
yet possess an expression for ‘first philosophy’ (cf p 49,1) 1-4, 1n Rose, where 
the conception of it 1s again linked with the knowledge of the just and unjust 
and the knowledge of nature, and again expressed by a periphrasis) At any 
rate, Plato's word ‘dialectic’ seems to him not to be characteristic enough 
it fails to distinguish ontology from ethics and politics, and 1t does not con- 
tain any reference to an object For the latter reason Aristotle limits 1t to 


formal logic, which has no object In harmony with the tnpartite division of 
philosophy 1s the proof (1) about substance (p 60 | 21—p 61,1 1,1n Rose), 
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there 1s as yet no trace of what we find in the EtMes, the 
supplementation of the doctrine of virtue by psychological 
analysis, instead of that we have Plato’s architectonic doctrine 
of the four virtues’ The decisive thing, however, 1s what the 
Protrepticus says about the method of ethics and politics 

The opponents of philosophy are there made to describe 
ethics in accordance with Plato’s notion of 1t, as 1f the correct- 
ness of that notion were self-evident It 1s a science of the just 
and unjust, of the good and bad, like geometry and its related 
sciences 2 Aristotle is here calling attention to a point that had 
obviously aroused severe criticism, the view that ethics 1s an 
exact science In another place he describes politics (which he 
considers inseparable from ethics) as a science that seeks for 
absolute norms (6p01) To philosophical politics he opposes the 
‘arts’, which use merely second-hand knowledge He reckons 
ordinary empirical politics as one of them, because its decisions 
are based only on the analogies of experience and it 1s therefore 
incapable of ever giving rise to creative action Phulosophical 
politics has ‘the exact in itself’ for object It 1s a purely theo- 
retical science 3 

This ideal of mathematical exactness 1s contrary to every- 
thing that Aristotle teaches in his Ethics and Polstics about the 
method of those studies In the Nicomachean Ethics he explicitly 
opposes the demand for an exact method, as being incompatible 
with the nature of the material In this respect he equates ethics 
and politics with rhetoric rather than with mathematics * Their 
propositions are merely typical, never universal , their inferences 
are valid at best as a general rule, and not without exception. 
To the ideal of method that he stood for in the Protrepticus 
Aristotle here replies that the more general ethical propositions 
are the more empty and ineffective they are > Vurtually every 


(2) about the virtues of the soul (p 61, 1} 2-8 in Rose), and (3) about nature 
(p 61,1] 8-17,1n Rose) In Top 1 14, 105520 ff, Anstotle distinguishes 
between ethical, physical, and logical premusses, here again ‘dialectical’ 1s 
avoided, cf Xenocrates irg 1 (Heinze) 

' For the four Platonic virtues see frg 52 (p 62,1 1, 1m Rose) and frg 58 
(p_ 68, I! 6-9) 

? Frg 52 (p 58,1 23, in Rose) 

3 Iambl Proty, p 55, li 1 and 6 ff, in Pistelh 

4 Eth Nee I 1, 1094? 11-27, I 13, 1102223 

5 Eth Nie lI 7, 1107429 
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word that the Nicomachean Ethics contains about this matter 1s 
written with a polemical implication, and we must learn to read 
it with this in mind In the Protreptscus 1t was said that the 
philosophical statesman 1s distinguished from the common run 
of politicians by the exactness of his knowledge of the norms, 
he beholds things in themselves, and does not rest content with 
their variegated reproductions in empirical reality There is an 
intentional reminiscence of this passage, almost to the very 
same words, in the Nicomachean Ethacs, but there the view 1s 
converted into 1ts exact opposite We read that one must dis- 
tinguish between the way in which a geometer and the way in 
which a carpenter (ie an empiric) measures a mght angle 
The former beholds truth ttself , the latter inquires into the nature 
of rectangularity only so far as it 1s necessary for his practical 
purposes And it 1s with the latter, not with the geometer, that 
Anistotle compares the science of ethics or politics! Plato’s ideal 
of an ethics proceeding more geometrico 1s here emphatically 
rejected, whereas in the Protrepticus it still holds undisputed 
sway ,} and when Aristotle here insists that for the statesman, 
and even for the student listening to lectures on ethics, practical 
experience 1s far more important than theoretical equipment, 
that also 1s polemic against his own earlier Platomc view.? Of 
late origin again 1s the declaration that philosophy 1s not neces- 
sary for a king, but rather a hindrance, he should, however, 
give ear to truly philosophical councillors This appears to come 
from a work addressed to Alexander, and to refer to a particular 
situation, which may be dated during the Asiatic expedition 3 
Between the time of the letter to Themison, which invited him 
to theoretical statesmanship based on the Forms, and the time 
when Aristotle wrote this piece of advice, a change had occurred 
in the fundamentals of his thought 


' Eth Nic I 7, 1098426 ‘And we must also remember what has been said 
before, and not look for precision in al] things alike, but in each class of things 
such precision as accords with the subject-matter and so much as 1s appro- 
priate to the inquiry For a carpenter and a gcometer investigate the night 
angle in different ways, the former does so 1n so far as the right angle 1s nseful 
for ns work, while the latter rnquires what it 1s or what sort of thing it 1s for 
he 1s a spectator of the truth We must act in the same way, then, in all other 
matters as well that our main task may not besubordinated to minor questions ” 
Cf Iambl Prot, p 55, Il 1-14 in Pistelh 

2 Eth Nice X 10, 11874 and io, 1 13, 1102419 H 1 Erg 647 
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The ideal of geometnical ethics could have been conceived only 
on the basis of the later theory of Ideas To Plato knowledge 
was measurement By an exact science he understood one that 
measures things in accordance with an absolute and completely 
determinate measure Hence the indeterminate (Greipov), the 
manifold of the sensible world, 1s never an object of pure science 
The Philebus shows how in his old age he tned to make ethics an 
exact science on the mathematical pattern by means of the 
principles of limit (épas) and measure (yétpov) In that 
dialogue the notion of measurement 1s constantly recurring, it 
is the sign of the mathematical stage of the Idea-theory Since 
all that 1s good 1s measurable and determinate, while all that 1s 
evil 1s immeasurable and indeterminate, both in the cosmos and 
in the soul, Plato’s later politics and ethics are really nothing but 
a theoretical science of measure and the norm In the second 
book of his lost Statesman Anistotle wrote ‘the good 1s the most 
exact measure’! The Platonist Syrnianus quotes these words 
against their author, and argues from them that Anstotle under- 
stood Plato’s doctrine better at other times Aristotle meant 
precisely the same thing in the Protrepticus when he demanded 
exactness and described politics as a science of pure norms 
This 1s the philosophy of the Philebus, which gives the first place 
in the table of goods to measure (uétpov), the second to the 
measurable (oWupetpov), and the third to the reason that appre- 
hends measure (phronesis)? In the Republic the Form of ihe 
Good had been the ground of the being and knowability of the 
whole real world According to the Philebus and to Aristotle’s 
Statesman the reason why it 1s so 1s that it 1s the highest and 
universal measure, the absolute unity that makes the world of 
Forms determinate, ‘symmetrical’, and thereby real, good, and 
knowable All that 1s indeterminate 1s excluded from it We 
need not here inquire what part Plato’s later view that the 
Fomns are numbers has to play 1n this doctrine Aristotle men- 
tions it frequently in the Protreptrcus His later ethics 1s an in- 
tentional contradiction of the view represented there and 1n the 
Statesman , according to it there are no universal norms, there 1s 


' Frg 79 Syrian's remarks on this statement which Rose does not repro- 
duce, are important because they show that he was fully conscious of the con- 
tradiction between it and Aristotlc’s later vicw > Phil 004 
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no measure except the individual living measure of the auto- 
nomous ethical person, and phronests 1s concerned not with the 
universal but with the particular ! 

‘The good is the most exact measure’ means precisely the 
same as Plato’s dictum in the Laws, ‘God 1s the measure of all 
things’ This pointed attack on Protagoras’ statement that man 
1s the measure of all things was intended to set the absolute 
norm on the throne of the universe ,? God 1s the good in itself, 
the pure monad, the measure of measures Thus politics and 
ethics become theology and take their stand at the head of 
theoretical philosophy, what 1s and what ought to be are 
identical in the absolute sense , and human action 1s done with 
immediate reference to the highest value and meaning in the 
world In accordance with its principles the Nicomachean Ethics 
denies that politics has this leading position, politics can no 
more be the highest wisdom than the aims of human life can 


aspire to the highest good, which 1s glimpsed only by the wise 
man in his intuition of the divinity 3 


The view of the Philebus, that philosophy ought to be made 
an exact and mathematical science,* did not influence the Pro- 


' ‘The good man judges each class of things nghtly, and 1n each the truth 
appears to him And perhaps the good man ditlers from others most by 
seeing the truth in each class of things, being as 14 were a norm and measure of 
them’, Eth Nic II 6, 1113429 ff ‘The refined and well-bred man therefore, 
being as it were a law to himself’, 1V 14, 1128"31 ‘If virtue and the good man 
as such are the measure of tach thing, those also will be pleasures which ap- 
pear so to him, and those things pleasant which he enjoys’, X 5, 11767 15 
Incidentally, these remarkable scntences prove once more if only we look at 
them in the light of the Protrepticus that Aristotle's ethical inquimes were 
originally entirely dominated by Plato’s problem of the measurability and 
measure of moral phenomena, his change consisted simply 1m rejecting the 
universal norms, and recognizing no measure but the autonomous conscience of 
the ethically educated person (‘the good man’), a measure which can claim no 

exactness’ in the epistemological sense Thus he refers every man to himself, 

and recognizes the inexhaustible vanety of the conditions of individual moral 
action without undermining the inviolability of the inner norm The famous 
notion of virtue as a mean between excess and defect 1s also treated as a problem 
in the measurement of continuous quantities (II 5, 1106426), and it 1s this 
treatment that gives sense to the method employed a fact which 1s usually 
completcly misunderstood, because everybody ignores the actual historical 
connexions out of which Anistotle’s problem arose 

2 Plato, Laws IV 716 c ‘God ought to be to us the measure of all things, 
and not man as men commonly say ' 

1 Eth Nie VI 7, 1141420 ff 

‘ For exactness (dxpifra) as the sign of a disciphne’s being scientific in 
character see Phz/ 50 B-C, 57 C-E, 58 C, 59 A 59 D, and so on 
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trepttcus merely with regard to the nature of ethics and politics 
It 1s also the underlying reason for the account there given of 
the relation between empuical and pure science Plato’s later 
doctrine took from mathematics not merely the conception of 
measure and the ideal of exactness, but also the problem of 
drawing the line between pure and applied science In the Pro- 
trepticus the opponents of pure philosophy and science are 
represented as coupling geometry and surveying, the theory of 
harmony and music, astronomy and the sailor's knowledge of 
sky and weather, in order to prove that theory 1s actually a 
handicap in any department of practical activity, because it 
prevents the student from getting practice and often even 
impairs the certainty of his natural instinct ! We should hke to 
know how Aristotle replied to this criticism, but unfortunately 
his answer 1s lost The idea of coupling together pamrs of pure 
and empirical sciences was naturally not invented by his 
opponents, it was first used by Plato The Philebus distinguishes 
an anthmetic of the philosophers from the amthmetic of the 
many ,? it 1s science in a greater or less degree according as the 
units with which it operates are like or unlike Simuarly there 
are two ‘arts’ of computation and two of mensuration, in fact, 
there are many ‘arts’ where such a twin brotherhood exists, 
without their being distinguished by name? Those with which 
the true philosophers are occupied are incomparably superior to 
the others because of their exactness and truth in matters of 
measure and number Presumably Anstotle’s answer to the 
empiricists was similar to Plato’s in the Philebus 1t does not 
matter which ‘art’ 1s most serviceable and which 1s of the 
greatest use, but which aims at the greatest accuracy, clanty, 
andtrmith ‘A little pure white 1s whiter and fairer and truer than 
a great deal that 1s mixed’, and the lover of pure colours will 
therefore prefer 1t unconditionally ¢ This view, that knowledge 
ought to be made exact even 1f 1t thereby becomes useless, 1s 
also the conviction of the Protrepticus It arises out of the 
artistic attitude to mathematics that 1s characteristic of Plato’s 


' Trg 52 (p 59, 11 18 ff, in Rose) 2 Phil 56D 

3 Phil 57 D, Cf Epi ggo a, where the mathematical astronomer 1s con- 
trasted with the empinc and the man who 1s weatherwise 

* Phil 534 
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later theory of Ideas, and without this artistic feeling for 
method Aristotle 1s inconceivable 

The Protrepizcus gives clear expression not merely to the 
consequences of the theory of Forms but also to its actual 
contents! Just as in the arts and crafts man’s best tools, by 
which he measures and tests the straightness or smoothness of 
perceptible things, are copied from nature, so too the statesman 
according to Anstotle has defimte norms (Spo1), which he 
receives ‘from nature ztself and from the truth’, and by reference 
to which he judges what 1s just, noble, good, and advantageous 
Just as the tools that are taken from nature are superior to all 
others, so the best law 1s that which most accords with nature 
It 1s, however, impossible to produce this law without first 
having learnt to know being and truth by means of philo- 
sophy Neither the tools of the other arts nor their most 
accurate calculations are directly derived from the highest 
pmnciples (otk an’ avt&v tv mpwtwv), they come from 
sources once, twice, or many times removed, and their rules are 
obtained by mere experience Only the imitation (uipnois) of 
the philosopher 1s exercised directly upon the exact am ztself 
(an’ autGv Hv dxpiPav), for he 1s a contemplator of things 
in themselves, and not of imitations (avt&v ydp tori Beatts, 
GAA’ ov ptpnpdtoy) 

Both the language and the philosophical content of this pass- 
age are pure Plato, a fact which had already been noticed 1n the 
days when the idea that Aristotle had a Platomic period was 
inconceivable ?_ So long as it was considered 1n 1solation 1t may 
have seemed a sufficient explanation to say that it was an 
imitation of Plato’s style, and that the pupil’s own opinion lay 
hidden discreetly and cautiously beneath, but the meaning of 
these words can be really understood only by reference to their 
organic connexion with the philosophy of the Protrepticus, and 
the latter necessitates the dualist metaphysics of the Forms as 


"Tambl Profy p 54,1 22-p 55,1 14 (not in Rose) 

7 In Hermes, X 99, Hirzel rightly compared this fragment, where the ruler 
and statesman 1s called upon to study philosophy, with Plato’s demand that 
kings philosophize or only philosophers be kings Hirzel also says that Iambli- 
chus tenth chapter belongs not to the Protrepticus but to some purely political 
writing of Aristotic’s early period but we have already shown that this 1s an 
trror 
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the theoretical basis of the above-described doctrines of values 
The ‘first things’ that are here spoken of are not the same as 
those in Aristotle’s Metaphysics and Analytics It 1s true that in 
the Metaphysics as well as here we read that the philosopher 
apprehends the highest principles, the things that are most 
universal (t1rp@ta),' and we have shown that its first two 
chapters are closely dependent on the Protreptzcus throughout , 
but this only makes it the more significant that Anstotle there 
purposely avoids the Platonic expression ‘the first things in 
themselves’ (avtad T& Trp@ta) by excising the ‘in themselves’ 
(atvrr&)—that 1s to say, by excising the very word that makes the 
expression ‘first things’ in the Protrepitcus a piece of specifically 
Platonic terminology Even apart from that the expression 
‘first things’ cannot here refer to the abstract universal in 
Aristotle’s later sense, because the abstract universal 1s not con- 
trasted with any ‘imitations’ (yiytjyata) ‘Imitations’ 1s again 
a specifically Platonic term, and cannot be significantly used 
apart from the doctrine that the Forms are archetypes (trapa- 
Aelypora) un which the things of sense participate To suppose 
that such an acute logician and stylist as Anstotle could use 
‘imitation’ merely in the etiolated sense of ‘perceptible things’ 
1s simply impossible 2 


' Metaph A2 982°25 

2 The expression ‘imitation 1s mcant to emphasize the greater reality of the 
archetype Hence st can no longer be used as soon as the Forms havc ceased to 
be substances and become merely the highest umiversals Stull less would it be 
possible to say that on Aristotle s view the particular things of visible nature, 
which are made up of matter and torm are imitations’ of the -ntelechies or 
forms that are activeinthem ‘Imutations’ presuppose Platonic transcendence, 
the ‘separateness of archetype and copy The question 1s decided by the fact 
that Aristotle also uses Plato s technical term when criticizing the Forms in 
later works, he often calls them simply ‘themselves’ (avtd) without any ac- 
companying words, just as he does here when he says ‘for he 1s a contemplator 
of themselves, and not of amitations’ (avt@v ydp tom: Ceatis, GAA ov my qpato, 
Iambl p 55,1 13) Here the pronoun does not refer to anything that has gone 
before, it is used absolutely This way of writing 1s not lucid unless the Forms 
are being contrasted with the corresponding sensible phenomena or copies, and 
hence we find it only when thisisso Cf Afetaph go1*5, ‘in itself and in the 
particular’ (érf 1+ avriig kal Hs Tvds), 730, ‘not only of sensible things, but 
of themselves also’ (ou povoy t&v alofnt&y aAAG Kal avtév) b 30, between the 
things here and themselves (yetafy t&v Asipd + Eota Kal avTav), 997° 14 
besides themselves and the sensible ones’ (map auras kal tds aloéytas) , boy, 
“between themselves and the perishable ones’ (yeta€u autav te xal tH p8apTev) 

Ihis peculiar usage of Plato’s has obviously escaped the notice of scholars 
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Such a way out of the difficulties that entangle every Ans- 
totelian interpretation of the passage would be desperate, and 
there 1s still another fact that precludes it These Platonic ex- 
pressions are equated with the phrase ‘nature itself and the 
truth’ Now this cannot be the Aristotelian conception of nature 
In the first place, the addition of ‘itself’ would not be justifiable 
Secondly, this nature 1s the source of absolute and exact 
standards for politics and ethics, which Anstotle’s 1s not! 
Lastly, Aristotle could not say that the philosopher who in- 
vestigates nature 1s investigating ‘the first things themselves’, 
whue the other arts, whose struments and rules are equally 
obtained from visible nature, are concerned only with copies 
two, three, or many degrees removed , for 1f both have nature in 
the same sense as the subject-matter of their mmitation, what 
distinguishes philosophy from the other arts in this respect ? 

This comparison between philosophy, which contemplates 
things in themselves, and the arts, which merely rmitate copies 
of copies, brings us a little farther It comes from the account 
of the theory of Forms in the tenth book of the Republic? The 
tertium comparationss is the fact that both of them have their 
archetype in something objective and external to themselves, 
from which they as it were read oft the law af their subject- 
matter For the arts and crafts the archetype 1s the nature that 
1s perceptible For philosophers it 1s ‘nature itself’, which can 
be grasped only by pure thought It 1s real being, and it can also 
be described as ‘the first things themselves’ (aiuta T& Trpdta)3 
It follows that these ‘first things’ cannot possibly be the highest 
universals, because, whereas their equation with ‘nature itself’ 
gives them objective reality, Aristotle »n his maturity dened 
that universals possess this The only possible inference from 
these facts 1s that in this passage the highest universals and the 


' Plato's Statesman, 297 c and 300 c ff 1s the ongin of the application of the 
terms ‘imitation’ and ‘copies of the truth’ to a politics that proceeds by earthly 
models and in accordance with wntten laws and constitutions, and 1s not 
creative because not based on the eternal norm In that dialogue it occurs 
frequently, as does the companison of the true statesman with a helmsman (cf 
297 E) The problem itself also comes from the same place In 308 c Plato’s 
ideal politics 1s called ‘the true and natural art of statesmanship’ 

a Plato, Rep X 599 a, 600 E, 602 C, 603 A, 605 B 

3 Plato Paym 132 D ‘the Ideas are as 1t were, patterns fixed i nature’ 
The equation ot nature, beng, and truth, 15 Platonic 
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most ‘exact’ things are still considered identical with the 
essentially real—and that 1s true only of the Platonic Idea 
Only of the Idea could one say that it 1s nature itself, the divine, 
the steadfast, the abiding, and the eternal, by the sight of which 
the philosophical statesman lives, and to which like a good 
helmsman he moors his ship ! 

The main function of the Forms in the Protrepizcus 1s to sup- 
port its theory of knowledge by providing an exact object for 
pure knowledge, and secondanly to provide ethical norms This 
1s the direction in which Plato’s development finally took him, 
and Anstotle follows It leads to greater emphasis on method, 
and to the suppression if not to the denial of the existential 
character of the Forms The very proof that they do possess 
real existence 1s now made to rest mainly on the requirements 
and presuppositions of conceptual knowledge If the only real 
objects were sensible phenomena, conceptual thinking, which 
alone 1s exact, would have no real object, and in that case it 
would not be knowledge at all, according to the outlook of the 
tume The view that pure knowledge 1s exact thus becomes really 
the cardinal point in Plato’s later thought The Form 1s the 
pure object revealed by exact thinking This was one of the 
Academy’s main arguments Anstotle reproduced 1t 1n his lost 
work On Ideas, and Alexander of Aphrodisias has preserved it 
therefrom 2 It explains why the Protreptrcus calls the Forms 
‘the exact in itself’ Even the technical term that was used in 
the Academic proof reappears here, namely ‘the absolutely 
determinate’ (t& dpiopuetva)? In later days it was one of 
Aristotle’s hardest problems to decide whether we can have 
any scientific knowledge of the supersensible , 1f Plato’s Forms 
do not exist, 1t 15 not clear how the essences of things can be 
grasped by general conceptions The Protrepitcus, on the other 
hand, argues with remarkable determination, and obviously 
from quite different presuppositions, that it 1s possible to have a 
science of thé just and the good, of nature, and of ‘the rest of 
truth’ (1e the ‘really real’, 6vrws dv) For its author that 
which is first in order of being coincides with that which 1s most 
knowable, and the latter, which 1s also called the determinate 

* Tambl Proty, p 55,11 21 ff 2 Frg 187 

3 Fre 52 (p 60,1 21,1n Rose) Cf On Forms, irg 187 (p 149,1 22, 1m Rose) 
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and the orderly, coincides with the good and the cause! It 1s 
true that expressions like ‘pnor by nature’, and ‘prior with 
reference to us’, and ‘first things’ 1n the sense of ‘ultimate 
grounds’, occur elsewhere also in Aristotle’s philosophy But 
there 1s no doubt that they arose originally out of Plato’s argu- 
ments for the Forms They fit them best, and must have been 
invented primarily for them Their meaning ts clear only so 
long as they are applied to a transcendental reality such as Plato 
believed in, they become ambiguous if referred to ummanent 
essence Hence Aristotle 1s obliged to differentiate their meaning 
and to add qualifications (such as ‘by nature’ and ‘with refer- 
ence to us’) They cannot be used absolutely, as they are in the 
Protrepticus, unless truth and being and value coincide in the 
most perfect object of knowledge (as they do on the theory of 
Forms) The amalgamation of ethics and ontology, which also 
occurs in this argument, 1s explicable only on the supposition 
that the words ‘prior’ and ‘good’ refer to the Forms 

The final prpof 1s given by the view taken in the Protrepticus 
of the elements (ototyeia) of reality, a view which the Meta- 
physics combats in detail ? In the earlier work Aristotle writes as 
follows ‘the prior 1s cause in a greater degree than the postenor, 
for when 1t 1s destroyed the things that receive their substance 
(thy ovolav) from it are destroyed along with it, lines along 
with numbers, planes along with lines, and solids along with 
planes’ The Metaphysecs on the other hand denies all sub- 
stantiality to the objects of mathematics, numbers, points, lines, 
planes, and solids, while 1t mentions that the Platonists held 
this view We read there ‘We call that substance (ovcia) 
also by whose destruction the whole 1s destroyed, as the body 1s 
by the destruction of the plane, as some say, and the plane by the 
destruction of the line, and in genera] number 1s thought by 
some to be of this nature’ In the oldest portions of the Meta- 
physics the cnticism of Platonism 1s mainly directed against 
this, the final form of the theory of Ideas, according to which the 
Ideas either have mathematical objects existing as substances 
alongside of them, or actually are numbers themselves Anis- 
totle there calls this ‘a remarkably weak argument’ This only 


* Frg 52 (p 60,1) 17, in Rose) 
2 Fre 52 (p 60,1 26, 1n Rose), cf Metaph A 8, 1017? 18, N 3, 1090? 5 
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makes it the more significant that he himself had formerly main- 
tained the doctrine he here attacks It stands or falls together 
with the Platonic view of substance, and with the doctrine that 
the Ideas and the objects of mathematics possess transcendental 
actuality 

Aristotle allows it to be seen that there was controversy in 
the Academy about the elements of reality ‘It 1s umpossible to 
know anything else until we know the causes and principles of 
things, whether they are fire or air [1e the elements of the 
physicists] or number or some other natures /pvoeis, 1e the 
Ideas] ’! Plato himself gives similar hints 1n his later dialogues, 
without actually lifting the veil In the Philebus he speaks openly 
of the ‘strong feeling’ (joAAn otrovan) about the theory of 
Forms, and the ‘controversy about division’ (eta Ararpécews 
éupioPrytnois) in connexion with them? Aristotle took a 
lively share in these discussions, which only makes it more re- 
markable that in the Protvepticus he subordinates his private 
opinion to the prevailing Academic doctrine Two conclusions 
may be drawn with certainty Furst, even in those early days he 
did not maintain the theory of Forms as a static dogma , he was 
an adherent of it, but he spoke of 1t with full consciousness of 1ts 
difficulties These difficulties, however—and this 1s the second 
conclusion—did not yet seem to him sufficiently fundamental to 
enable him definitely to refute Plato’s doctrine, as he did in his 
work On Philosophy and in the Metaphysics soon after 348 And 
so perhaps we may say that neither in the Protrepticus nor in 
Pjato’s later dialogues does the Academy’s literary portrait of 
itself quite reveal the true state of its esoteric discussions It 1s 
significant that the most interesting thing in Amstotle’s early 
works and in the later dialogues of his master is often precisely 
that which they do not say 

This gives the more value to this confession of the representa- 
tive of the young generation, as an addition to Plato’s own 
embodiment of the spirit of the Academy in his writings We 
learn from it what seemed to hum essential in the work of the 
Academy 

When he mentions with enthusiasm the recent rapid advance 
(Em{Aoois) of philosophy along the road of exact science, we 

’ Fre 52 (p 61,1 13, nm Rose) 2 Phil 15a Cf Parm 1308 ff 
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feel ourselves directly transported into the midst of Plato’s 
community of students In the Academy men felt that they 
were swimming in the main current of progress, in comparison 
with which the other ‘arts’ were stagnant water Anstotle 
speaks of the pace of the movement, and he believes that the 
completion of knowledge is at hand He shares 1n the confidence 
which his generation derived from the conviction that it 
possessed creative power and had made unexampled progress 
Men believed that genuine inquiry can make men happy, and 
this belief arose not from any artificial arguments but from 
actual good fortune and intensified experience, if it ever has 
been true it was true then The outsider may think it thankless 
work, exclarms Aristotle, but he who has once tasted of 1t can 
never be satiated! It 1s the only form of human activity that 1s 
not restricted to any time or place or instrument It does not 
require any encouragement from external gain He who lays hold 
of it 19 laid hold of by it, thenceforward he knows of nothing 
pleasanter than ‘sitting down to st’ (trpoceApela) It was this 
circle of students that gave birth to Aristotle’s ideal of ‘the 
theoretic life’—not, that 1s to say, the animated gymnasium of 
the Lysts or the Charmides, but the cabin (kaAvBn) in the 
secluded garden of the Academy Its quietude is the real onginal 
of the isles of the blest in the Protrepticus, that dreamland of 
philosophical otherworldliness 2 The new type of philosopher 
models himself not on Socrates but on Pythagoras or Anaxagoras 
or Parmenides The Protreptzcus names these three as founders 

This change 1s important enough to require our attention a 
little longer 

This seems to have been the moment at which the Academy 
first raised the problem of the historical and the Platonic 
Socrates, because the members were becoming more and more 
conscious of their distance from the Socratic type In their 
earliest attempts to distinguish his share from Plato’s they 
naturally demed to the historica] Socrates almost every piece 
of philosophical knowledge that 1s ascribed to him in Plato’s 


1 Frg 52 (p 62,1 20 1n Rose) 

7 Frg 58(p 68,1 3, and p 69,1 1,1n Rose) The literary model for this was 
Plato, Gorg 526 c, and Rep VII 540 8 The Platonsts referred these two 
passages tohfeinthe Academy The Epinomis (992 8) takes over the same idea 
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dialogues Later on this radicalism was followed by a reaction, 
so that Anstotle obtained the following result ‘Two things must 
in fairness be ascribed to Socrates, inductive arguments and 
universal definition ’? In any case there 1s no connexion between 
Socrates and the theoretical philosophy of the Protrepticus In 
that work metaphysics, which has not yet received the name 
‘first philosophy’, 1s described as ‘speculation of the type intro- 
duced by Anaxagoras and Parmenides’, and the ancestor of 
Plato’s philosophy is considered to be Pythagoras 2 Even in the 
first book of the Metaphysics Anstotle still holds that Plato’s 
doctrine was essentially Pythagorean in origin, though 1t added 
‘some peculiarities of 1ts own’3 This view, which must often 
have astonished the reader, 1s not intended to belittle Plato It 
was the official view of the Academy, and Aristotle still held it 
when he wrcte these words about 348/7 The Platonic Socrates 
had been the result of the artist’s desire to mould and create, 
the Academy’s cult of Pythagoras, one of the most remarkable 
examples of religious auto-suggestion there have ever been, was 
a projection of the Academy itself and its number-metaphysics 
into the half-mythical personality of Pythagoras, whom the 
Platonists venerated as the founder of ‘the theoretic life’, and 
whom they soon freely credited with the views of their own time 
and school 

The tale about Pythagoras in the Protrepticus, unimportant 
as it 1s, enables us to see with our own eyes how story-telling 
developed and came to have its fateful influence on the history 
of Greek philosophy Pythagoras 1s asked what 1s the purpose of 
human life He replies, ‘to contemplate the heavens’.* In 


1 Metaph M 4, 1078°27 This cautious formula seems to me to be still the 
fairest account of the historical facts Mater (Sokrates, Tubingen, 1913 pp 
77 f{) was no doubt mght in denying that Socrates had any logical theory of the 
universal and induction 1 1s high time that we ceased calling Socrates the first 
logician on the strength of Aristotle s statement But his actual words give no 
Sanction whatever to such a view, hc merely describes the logical operations 
that Socrates practised He considers Socrates, however, from his own pornt 
of vrew Has aim 1s not in the Jeast to give ‘a picture of the man but to dis- 
cover in him as in Democritus and the Pythagoreans, the primitive origins of 
logical method (cf 1078° 20) 

* Tambl Protr, p 51, Sand rr, frg 52 (p 59,1 4 mn Rose) 

* Metaph A 6, 937230 

ne lamb] Proty, p 51,1] 8. The dictum of Anaxagoras at1 13 18 a variant of 
this 
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answer to a second question he describes himself as such 2 con- 
templator (8ewpds) With this story let us compare the classical 
account of the ongin of the word ‘philosopher’ in Cicero’s 
Tusculan Disputatrons, which comes from Heraclides of Pontus, 
a fellow-student of Aristotle’s ' Here again Pythagoras is being 
questioned He calls himself a philosopher, and to explain this 
new name he tells the following story He compares human hfe 
with the great festival at Olympia, where all the world comes 
together in a motley throng Some are there to do business at 
the fair and to enjoy themselves , others wish to win the wreath 
m the contest, others are merely spectators The last are the 
philosophers, of whom there are but few After reading the 
Protrepiicus one recognizes in the first two groups the repre- 
sentatives of pleasure and virtue, that is of the ‘apolaustic’ and 
the ‘practical’ lives The philosopher lives entirely for ‘theory’, 
for pure phronests Attractive as this story sounds 1t 1s neither 
a unity nor original Heraclides, the most assiduously Pytha- 
gorean of all the Platonists, has obviously been stimulated 
by the Protrepticus He projects the distinction of the three 
lives into the dim past The kernel of the tale hes in the 
word ‘theory’, which inevitably suggests a double meaning 
The Protreptxcus had already drawn the parallel between the 
philosopher’s contemplation of reality and the sacred spectacle 
of Olympia, and had done so in a passage close to that describing 
the answers of Pythagoras? Heraclides simply combmed these 
two elements into a short story and gave it a little embellish- 
ment What to Aristotle was merely a stylistic device now be- 
comes a simile of the three lives (since not every one who goes to 
Olympia 1s a spectator), and 1s ascribed to Pythagoras humself 
(airtds Epa) In reality the tale presupposes the fundamental 
notions of Plato’s later ethics and metaphysics 

Lastly, we must consider what the Protrepticus can tell us 
about Aristotle’s early attitude towards hfe and relgion In this 
respect it 1s supplementary to the Exdemus , 1t shows that the 
view that he had there established about the other world made 
a radical difference to his oprmon of this one In both works he 
1s thoroughly pessimistic about earthly life and temporal goods 
and interests He exhorts us to throw away hfe of our own 

'Cic Tuse V 3,8 4 Tambl Profy, p 53,1 19 
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accord, 1n order to obtain a higher and purer good in exchange 
But whereas the Eudemus, with its doctrine of the soul and 
immortahty, 1s predominantly speculative, the Protrepticus 
introduces us to a more personal atmosphere 

Following Plato’s example and doctrine, Anstotle 1s con- 
vinced that there are higher, imperishable values, and that 
there 1s a truer world, towards which genuine knowledge leads 
For the sake of that good he abandons all the seeming goods 
of power, possessions, and beauty! The worthlessness of all 
earthly things has never been more contemptuously denounced 
As to the dream of the aesthetic eighteenth century—harmony, 
cloudless serenity, and the enjoyment of beauty—the Protrepticus 
feels nothing but the profoundest disgust for it Probably it 
never really appealed to the Greek spit There were moments, 
as in the fourth century, when the aesthetic attitude seemed to 
be triumphant 1n life and in art, but they were soon overtaken 
by the reflection that ‘strength, beauty and stature are but a 
laughing stock, and utterly valueless’ When these words were 
written the beauty of the body in its sublime austerity had long 
ceased to seem divine, and the art that should have interpreted 
it was living on a mere semblance, the empty cult of form In 
the Protreptrcus Aristotle lays hands on the beautiful Alcibiades, 
who was the 1dol of that age, and in whom 1t delighted to find its 
own image He puts his finger on the weakness of the time when 
he says that if a man could sce into the inside of that much- 
admired body ‘with the eyes of Lynceus’, he would find a 
picture of ugliness and nausea ? He himself 1s using the Lynceus- 
vision of another attitude towards life when he penetrates this 
visible material partition that surrounds us and discovers 
behind the scenes of appearance a new and hitherto invisible 
world, the world of Plato 

On this view the perfection of all the imperfections of human 
life must lie in the transcendental world Thus hfe becomes the 
death of the soul, and death the escape into a higher life 
Anstotle borrows the language of the Phaedo and declares that 
the life of the true philosopher must be a continual practice 
of death3 He will find nothing harsh in that, for to him the 


' Iambl Protr , p 53,1 19 2 Frg 59(p 70,1 11,1n Rose, cf ll 7 ff) 
2 See Diels, Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie, vol 1, p 479 
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impnisonment of the soul in the body 1s an unnatural state full 
of mexpressible suffering This is pictured in horrible colours 
in the simile of the Etruscan pirates In order to torture their 
pmisoners, these pirates bound their living bodies face to face 
with corpses and left them to perish slowly, thus constraining 
life and putrefaction into an unnatural union In spite of the 
self-tormenting crassness of this simile, 1t bears the marks of 
genuine personal experience and sensitive emotion The young 
Aristotle had really felt the pains of man’s dualistic existence, 
as Plato and the Orphics had felt them before him It 1s an 
absolutely intolerable and blasphemous notion that this Platonic 
imagery 1s nothing but a conventional mask, concealing a spirit 
m reality playful and easy-going We must simply relearn our 
history The fact 1s that there was a time when these ideas 
seemed to Aristotle an mseparable part of his own ego He uses 
every kind of phrase and metaphor to inculcate them He is fond 
of taking words from the vocabulary of the mystenes, because 
only by means of religion can he understand and overcome the 
constraint of man’s dualistic existence As the ancient mystic 
doctrines whisper, the whole of human life 1s a penance for some 
heavy guilt that the soul has incurred in an earlier existence 

The supersensible process of the soul’s home-coming 1s made 
to include man’s moral obhgations as well Ethics 1s thus de- 
prived of its absolute validity and independent worth Far 
removed though Aristotle 1s from reducing the various aspects of 
actual moral life to the single gaze of the mystical vision, or from 
having recourse to ecstasy, he nevertheless does unconditionally 
subordinate the realm of will and action to the contemplation of 
the eternal good 

' The final section of the excerpts from the Protrepticus which was worked 
over by Iamblichus (see page 79 above}, 1s contamimated with Neo-Platonism , 
but the following passage seems to me unmistakably genuine ‘Here, however, 
because it 1s perhaps unnatural to our race to be here, 1t 1s hard to learn and to 
examine anything, and only with difficulty would a man perceive anything 
because of the awkwardness and unnaturainess of our life, but if ever we can 
get safely back whence we came [the Eudemus again'}, it 1s obvious that we 
shall all do 1t more pleasantly and easily’ (lambl Proty, p 60, 1} 10-15) 
“AMN’ tvtada piv Aid Td trap& quciv fous elvan <?> Td yévos hudv yaretrdv Td pavOdvelv TH 
kal oxorly tom xal podis (av) aloBavorto (?) Aid Thy dgutay Kal Thy wapé gua yor, av 
BE Trove AuvNBGpev owlFjvan wéAww Seev LAnvubapev, AfjAov os HAiov Kal Agov autd tromjoopev 


wévres The repetition of wap& qguaw shows that here, too, the orginal has been 
clumsily abbreviated 
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The philosopher must keep himself as free as possible from 
the distractions of practical life The Protrepticus warns us not 
to become too deeply involved in mortal affairs, and not to lose 
ourselves on the false trails that humanity follows All such 
things only hinder our return to God Our sole aspiration should 
be that we may one day die in peace, and so return from this 
close imprisonment to our home We ought either to seek truth 
and devote ourselves to 1t, or to have done with life altogether , 
for all else is but folly and idle talk ' 

1 Frg 61 (p 72,1 20, 1m Rose) Cicero put this passage at the end of his 


Hortensius, along with similar thoughts also borrowed from the Protrepticus 
Presumably they came at the end 1n the ongina! too 


PART TWO 
TRAVELS 


CHAPTER V 
ARISTOTLE IN ASSOS AND MACEDONIA 


he 348/7 Plato died, and at almost the same instant Stagira 
was destroyed by the ravaging and burning troops of Philp 
of Macedon, who was attacking the commercial cities of the 
Chalcidic peninsula Thus at one stroke Anstotle was deprived 
both of his ancestral and of his spiritual home (for such had 
Plato’s presence made Athens to him) In spite of his increasing 
independence in intellectual matters he had refused to leave 
Plato, so long as the latter lived, but, the master’s eyes once 
closed for ever, the tie that bound him to his fellow-students was 
soon broken In the very same year he departed for Asia Minor, 
leaving his circle of friends and the scene of twenty years of en- 
nobling experience and devoted common work ' In the absence 
of any information about the true reason for this momentous 
step, which was perhaps decided even before Plato’s death, wild 
suggestions have been put forward In his writings Aristotle 
frequently applies sharp criticism to Plato’s doctrines, hence it 
was not difficult to find supporters for the conjecture that he had 
broken away from his teacher, and that his departure from 
Athens was the expression of the break His character was 
scrutinized in the hope of discovering personal reasons His 
mocking way affected delicate nerves unpleasantly (although 1t 
always gives place to the greatest respect when he speaks of 
Plato), and he was particularly obnoxious to those who took his 
all-commanding intellect and his insistence on logical purity for 
the signs of a destructive spimt He himself protests against the 
insinuation that a criticism must always have persona] motives, 
even if 1t happens to be true In late antiquity gossip openly 
charged him with malice and ingratitude, and the motives of his 
departure were shrouded in a thick fog of suspicion, the express 
dispersion of which, although we have become more sceptical 
about conventional moral judgements, 1s not yet superfluous, 
especially as the real reasons for the step are still unexplained ? 


' Apollodorus in Diog L V 9g (cf V 3, where the chronology 1s hopelessly 
confused), Dionys Hal ep ad Amm 5 
* Anistotle protests against charges mitiated by Plato’s followersin Eth Nic. 
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A clever and cultivated scholar of imperial times, Aristocles of 
Messana, had the moral force to tear down this veil of legend. 
He put an end to the persistent tradition of the compilers by 
going back to the primary sources and demonstrating the miser- 
able insufficiency of the grounds on which the gossip rested 
Chance has kindly preserved to us the part of his critical inquiry 
where, after triumphantly destroying the threadbare tissue of 
hes, he shows that the rumours of a break between Plato and 
Aristotle rest on a crying misinterpretation of a passage in the 
latter’s pupil Aristoxenus of Tarentum ' In all probability 1t was 
Aristocles who, after demolishing these apocryphal tales, restored 
to hght that precious personal document which gives us Aris- 
totle’s real attitude to his master better than all the hypotheses 
of alien malice, namely the altar-elegy dedicated to Eudemus 2 
The assertion, that the man to whom Anistotle 1s enthusiastic- 
ally testifying in this fragment 1s not Plato but Socrates (whom 
Anstotle had never seen in his life), 1s self-contradictory and 
psychologically smprobable 3 It would never have been put for- 
ward if scholars had kept steadily in mind the fact that this rare 
jewel owes its rediscovery solely to a critical biographer’s search 
for first-hand information, and therefore must have contained 
Aristotle’s own explicit account of his relation to Plato and his 
reply to the malicious critics of that relation The later Neo- 
Platonists took the poem from a learned work on this subject, 
where it was quoted only so far as it threw a direct light thereon 
It is therefore clear that by the man ‘whom bad men have not 
even the mght to praise’ 1s meant 1n this elegy none other than 
Plato, and that the ‘bad men’ whose praise Aristotle thinks 


I 6, 1096" 11-16, and frg 8 Our information about the gossip in the schools 
has been cntically examined by Stahr (4rzstotelza, Halle, 1830, vol 1, pp 46 ) 
He takes his maternal! from Franciscus Patntius (Dzscusstones pertpateticae, 
Basle, 1581) The latter, a Platomst of the Renascence, was quite blinded by 
his hate of Aristotle, he put implicit faith in any accusation however absurd 

» Anstocles in Euseb praep ev KV 2,3 

+ This 18 the view of Immusch (Philologus, vol lev, p 11) It 1s rendered 
probable by the fact that, as Stahr has shown (ibid vol 1, p 61), what the 
Ammonuus-life of Aristotle tells us about his relation to Plato must be referred, 
oD account of its verbal echoes, to the fragment of Aristocles preserved 1n 
Eusebius 

> Bernays, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, vol 1, pp 143 ff Rightly reyected by 
Wilamowitz (Arsstoteles und Athen, vol u, p 413), and more recently by 
Immusch (loc, cit ). 
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damaging to the master are not just any musera plebs, but those 
mistaken admirers who thought it their duty to defend Plato 
against Aristotle’s criticism of his doctrine ' A hteral translation 
may be added here 


Coming to the famous plain of Cecropia 

He piously set up an altar of holy Fnendship 

For the man whom it 1s not lawful for bad men even to praise, 
Who alone or first of mortals clearly revealed, 

By his own life and by the methods of his words, 

That a man becomes good and happy at the same time 

Now no one can ever attain to these things again 


The dedicator of the altar, here spoken of in the third person, 
1s unknown to us The statement that the poem was addressed 
to Eudemus 1s no help, because we cannot determine whether the 
Cyprian or the Rhodian 1s meant The latest Neo-Platonists, in 
their confused version of the life of Aristotle, professed to be 
able to describe the inscription on the altar, and according to 
them the dedicator was Aristotle It 1s quite unsafe to make this 
the basis of an interpretation Fortunately, the various remain- 
ing versions of the biographical tradition enable us to follow the 
growth of the legends so clearly that we can detect the stages in 
the gradual development of this supposed inscmption 2 

Though there 1s some obscurity in the outward situation as 
depicted by Anistotle, there 1s none whatever 1n the inner, and 


' Only so can we give concrete meaning to this passionate repudiation of the 
profane In Amstotle’s style an empty rhetorical hyperbole 1s unthinkable , and 
to refer 1t to Diogenes the Cynic (ass done by Gomperz, Griechzsche Denker, 
vol u, p 539, and by Immisch, loc cit, p 21), because he alse tausht the self 
safficiency of virtue seems altogether too strained Diogenes could perhaps 
have appealed to Socrates in support of his own doctrines, but never to a 
thinker so theoretical and so far removed from himself as Plato 

? Immusch considers the inscription genuine (loc cit, p 12), butin the Vita 
Marciana the spurious hexameter, ‘Aristotle set up this altar for Plato’, 15 
quoted by itself, as 1s mght (p 432 1n Rose), and then we read, ‘and 1 ancther 
place he says of him, ‘‘a man whom 1t 1s not lawful for bad men even to praise '’ 
This second 'me 1s a pentameter, and what happened 18 that the careless compiler 
of the so-called Life According to Ammontus put the pentameter and the hexa- 
meter togethur (p 439 1n Rose), supposing that ‘man’ was in apposition to 
“Plato , and that the two lines formed a single distich, although they were given 
Separately in his source It 1s inconceivable that things can have gone the other 
way, namely that the author of the Via Marctana can have had the distich 
before him as a whole, and then broken 1t up and said that the pentameter came 
from another poem Onginally the quotation probably included the whole of 
the fragment of the elegy, for 1t 15 obvious that it was obtaimed from Aristocles 
(see above, p 106, n 2) 
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that 1s what we are concerned with The first line tells of a man, 
presumably a pupil of Plato’s, who came to Athens and set up 
an altar there That this was an altar to Plato, 1e that the 
latter was accorded divine honours, I cannot admit At first 
sight we may be confused by the fact that ‘altar’ governs two 
genitives, ‘Friendship’ and ‘man’, but a Greek would surely 
have assumed without question that what was meant was that 
he set up an altar to most honourable Philia, in honour of the 
friendship of the man whom bad men may not even praise ' 
The adjective ‘holy’ puts it beyond all doubt that the divinity 
in whose name the altar was set up was Phila On the other 
hand, the second genitive makes it equally certain that this altar 
of fnendship was to be sacred not to any rationalistic allegory, 
not to any bloodless and lifeless abstraction, but to the man in 
whose person and actions the goddess had revealed herself to his 
disciples as a very present help? The apotheosis of the human 
person 1s impossible in Plato’s concept of religion, and the 
examples of Alexander, Lysander, and Epicurus, are inappli- 
cable here. Only that which 1s of the nature of a Form can be 
fully divine? For an example of this specifically Platonic re- 
higious feeling we may take Anstotle’s hymn to Hermuas (below, 
p 118) Here too we find that neither is the poem addressed 
to the dead human being nor 1s the abstract notion of virtue 


' Wilamowitz (loc cit, pp 413 ff) takes LApucaro Pwudv dvapds together 
( set up an altar toa man’,1e to Plato), and regards ‘of holy Fnendship’ as a 
genitive of cause, or as an lonicism, though he thinks this less good , but either 
would be somewhat far-fetched for the simple and prosaic speech that had been 
the rule in elegiac poetry since the days of Evenusand Cntias Immuisch, feeling 
this, but wanting to preserve the altar dedicated to Plato, emended the text to 
evotPiwv cepvhy piAlav ('1n worship of holy Friendship he set up an altar to the 
man whom’ &c ), whichis simply impossible (In his commentary on Hesiod’s 
Works and Days Wilamowitz has since called Znvds quAaas dvépwreyv (v 253) 
“a locus classicus for one noun govermng two genitives’ ) 

2 Anstotle, Xenocrates, Speusippus, and Philip of Opus, all wrote works On 
Friendship in the Academy A whole literature of the subject arose round Plato 
in his old age It 1s true that ‘erotic theses’ were still discussed in the tradi- 
tional fashion, but Eros was no longer the unifying symbol] of the group 
Anistotle projected him into metaphysics, where he lived on as the amor Det 
that moves the world ‘It moves the world by being loved’ The neuter is 
significant of the change 

3 Wilamowitz's conception of Plato the God, to whom he supposes the altar 
to be dedicated (loc cit, vol u, pp 413 ff), 1s certainly fine, but it scarcely fits 
the temper of the stern and pious men of Plato's curcle To Anstotle Plato does 
indeed hold an exceptional place among ‘mortals’ (1 4), but he always remains 
the mortal who leads towards the divine goal 
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personified Virtue here means the divine Form of human virtue 
(he twice uses the word pop) striving for the greatest prize 
of existence, such as Aristotle and his friends experienced it in 
the life and death of Hermias, and therefore 1t 1s ‘the virtue of 
Hermias’ The hymn sings the praises of an invisible goddess, 
never to be seen by man, but it sings them in honour of her latest 
visible embodiment on earth In fine, the altar carried only one 
word, ‘To Friendship’, but Aristotle, who 1s here interpreting 
the inscription in the manner of a pious exegete before a sacred 
object, rightly refers 1t to ‘The Friendship of Plato’ We do 
not miss the second name, although friendship involves two 
persons, for in the band of ‘friends’ (@{Ao1, as the members of 
the Academy called themselves) which one of them could lay 
exclusive claim to this position? Plato’s friendship was holy to 
them all, because 1t was the innermost bond of their community 

There 1s a close connexion between the dedication and the 
attributes which the last lines ascribe to Plato in the manner of 
ahymn_ The fundamental principle, both of Plato’s theory of 
friendship and of the actual life of the Academy, was that the 
true friend 1s simply the perfectly good man Hence the last 
lines praise Plato as the mortal through whom this transcendental 
Form has been realized ! He alone has shown us, or he first at 
any rate, that man ts the free master of his own life and fate if 
he 1s good, and he did not merely teach it in theory, but was 
a living example of it to his friends No one will ever be able to 
do so again—so says Aristotle, 1f we are to conclude from the 
uncompromising ‘he alone of all mortals’, but who can tell the 
future, or say what 1s possible to man? So Aristotle modifies 
‘alone’ with ‘or first’, and in the last line he modifies ‘ever 
again’ with ‘now’—at any rate it 1s impossible for the present 
generation ever to equal him? In this contrast between the 


' Since this book was wntten I have again discussed the poem in detail in 
the Classical Quarterly (vol xx1, 1927, pp 13 ff), and shown that xerédcifev 
(‘revealed’) 1s commonly used of founders of religions and such persons This 
makes it quite unmistakable what position Aristotle assigns to Plato in the 
elegy 

? On the understanding of the final line depends the understanding of the 
whole poem In content it 1s unexceptionable Its interpreters have failed to 
Notice that ovr fo1: AqPely ( 1t 25 ampossible to attain ) 15 a standing expression 
in Anstotle’s treatises for the unattamability of the ideal In Pol VIII 
1332” 23 he says of a political ideal, ‘since this 1s not easy to attain’ (ov Agalov 


H 
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present generation and the superhuman leader there 1s a tragic 
resignation, in virtue of which this memorial poem 1s not a mere 
piece of exalted praise but a human and moving confession 
The fact 1s that Anstotle in his Ethscs denies Plato’s doctnne 
that man’s happiness depends only on the moral power of his 
soul! He would prevent the chatterers from copying this sub- 
hme dictum But to Plato, its onginator, 1t was absolute truth 
Where 1s the man that can follow up his steep path? 


Earth’s insufficiency 
Here grows to Event, 
The Indescribable, 
Here it is done 


Nevertheless, Anstotle’s departure from Athens was the ex- 
pression of a cnsis in his inner life The fact remains that he 
never came back to the school in which he had been educated 
This was presumably connected with the question of Plato’s 
successor, which would inevitably determine the spirit of the 
Academy for a long time to come, and the decision of which 
could not meet with Aristotle’s approval in any event The 
choice, whether Plato’s own or that of the members, fell on 
Plato’s nephew Speusippus His age made it impossible to pass 
him over, however obvious Aristotle’s superiority might be for 
all who had eyes to see The decisive consideration was perhaps 
certain external circumstances, such as the difficulty of convey- 


AgPelv) III 1286>7, ‘aristocracy would be more desirable than monarchy, 

if tt were possible to obtain many men of the same kind’ (& @ Aafelv, 1e to 
discover in reality, or to make real) Objection has becn taken to the juxta- 
position of ‘ever again’ and ‘now’ This manner of speech 1s due to the com- 
pactness that compresses two possible expressions into one, namely ‘never or 
at least not now’ and ‘none of those now living’ (ovaevl t&v ye viv) Aristotle 
writes his own language, and it cannot be reduced to a set of rules He 1s 1n- 
terested solely in the accuracy of the intellectual nuance that he wishes to 
convey, and not in the smoothmess of the diction, eg the precise distinction of 
‘or first’ in the fourth line 1s more suitable to a lecture than to an elegy The 
master has shown us the goal—such 1s the meaning of the conclusion—but we 
men of the present cannot fly so high It follows that the poem was written 
after Plato s death, and 1s addressed to Eudemus of Rhodes The feeling 1s too 
direct, however for it to have been written during Aristotle’s latest period It 
seems to be the offspnng of strong emotion and inner conflict If, as 1 beheve, it 
was at Assos that both Theophrastus and Eudemus became students of Aris- 
totle’s, the elegy may have been wmitten shortly after Plato’s death At the 
moment when Aristotle was abandoning the master in matters of doctrine, the 
impulse of his heart drove him to declare his inner relationship to him in the 
form of an intimate personal confession 

' Immusch rightly emphasizes this, loc cit, p 17 
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ing the Academy to a metic, although this was afterwards over- 
come The choice of Speusippus continued Plato’s family in the 
possession of the property Whether, in addition to such reasons 
of external expediency, personal antipathies also played a part, 
it 1s no longer possible to say , but on general grounds it 1s prac- 
tically self-evident that they must have done so One thing, 
however, 1s certain, 1t was not Anistotle’s criticism of Plato’s 
fundamental doctrines that prevented him from succeeding 
to the headship of Plato’s Academy Speusippus himself had 
declared the theory of Ideas untenable during Plato’s own hfe- 
time, and had also abandoned the Ideal numbers suggested by 
Plato in his last period, he differed from him in other funda- 
mental particulars as well And that Anstotle was not meanly 
but highly thought of in the school when he left Athens 1s proved 
by the person who accompanied him, namely Xenocrates, the 
most conservative of all Plato’s students with regard to altera- 
tions of the doctrine, but at the same time a thoroughly upnght 
man The departure of Anstotleand Xenocrates was a Secession ! 
They went to Asia Minor in the conviction that Speusippus had 
inherited merely the office and not the spirit The spirit had 
become homeless, and they were setting out to build it a new 
place For the next few years the scene of their activity was 
Assos on the coast of the Troad, where they worked in common 
with two other Platonists, Erastus and Comscus from Scepsis 
on Ida 

The importance of this period has not been recognized 
Plato’s sixth letter, the genuineness of which has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated by Brinckmann,,? 1s addressed to Erastus 
and Coriscus, two former students now 1n Asia Minor, and to 
their fnend Hermias, lord of Atarneus The two philosophers 
are to put themselves under the protection of Hermuias, since, 
while persons of excellent character, they are devoid of worldly 

' Strabo XTIT 57, p 610 

* Rhetnisches Museum, N F , vol Ixvi, 1911, pp 226 ff In our views of the 
external events connected with Hermias we agree almost entirely (see my 
Entstchungsgeschichte der Metaphystk des Artstoteles, 1912 pp 34 ff ), and this 
1s all the stronger evidence because Bnnckmann started from a quite different 
pomt and we reached the same conclusion independently of each other 
Although my book was not published until 1912, 1t had already been submitted 


48 a thesis to the philosophical faculty at Berlin when Brinckmann’s miscellany 
appeared 
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experience , Hermias on his part 1s to learn to appreciate their 
steadfast and trustworthy friendship This remarkable relation 
between the two companions of Plato and the prince of Atarneus 
has been illuminated by an inscription first published by Boeckh,? 
in which ‘Hermias and the companions’ (the formal phrase 
“Epylas Kal of étatpoi occurs five times in the original) make 
an alliance with the people of the city of Erythrae The 
newly discovered commentary of Didymus on Demosthenes’ 
Philppics leaves no doubt that the compamons who here 
appear along with Hermuas as legal parties to the contract are 
none other than the two philosophers from the neighbouring 
town of Scepsis, as was already probable from Plato’s letter 
Hermias was a man of lowly origin That he was a eunuch 1s 
not to be denied Even the story that in earlier years a bank 
had employed him as money-changer at the counter presum- 
ably rests on fact, although it 1s related by Theopompus, who 
describes him as unpleasantly as possible ? He began by getting 
possession of some mountain villages in the neighbourhood of 
Ida; Later he obtained public recognition from the Persian 
administration, and was allowed to adopt the title of prince, pre- 
sumably after the payment of an adequate sum His residence 
was at Atarneus His steadily growing political influence ex- 
tended the area under his control to an astonishing size_ In the 
end he must have maintained a substantial contingent of mer- 
cenaries, for he reduced rebellious places to obedience by military 
raids, and he afterwards withstood a siege by the Persian satrap 
Erastus and Coriscus had lived for a long time in the Academy, 
and then returned to their native town of Scepsis Hermias’ 
original reason for entering into relations with them was certainly 
not theoretical enthusiasm for Plato’s philosophy They must 


' Boeckh, ‘Hermias von Atarneus’ in Abhandlungen dey Berliner Akademte, 
1853, Historisch-philosophische Klasse, pp 133 ff (Kleieve Schriften, vol v, 
p 189) The inscription appears in Dittenberger’s Syloge vol 13, p 307 

2 He was certainly a Greek, or Aristotle in his hymn could never have repre- 
sented him as the upholder of the true tradition of Hellenic virtue, in contrast 
to the barbarians who treacherously killed him (cf the epigram Rose, frg 674) 
1n the letter to Philip Theopompus says (Didymus 1 Demosthenem, col 5 24, 
Diels-Schubart, Berlin, 1904) ‘Though a barbarian he philosophizes with 
Platonists though he has been a slave he competes with costly chariots at the 
meetings’ Here the first statement at any rate 1s either a lhe for the sake of 
rhetorical antithesis or merely a reference to his being a eunuch 

3 Didymus tn Demosthenem, col 5, 27, Diels-Schubart 
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have been persons of importance in that little city The com- 
munity was proud of its two learned sons It was not uncom- 
mon for small Greek cities to call for laws from citizens who had 
become famous The mathematician Eudoxus, who returned to 
Cnidus as a great scholar, was highly respected there, he was 
voted an honorary decree and entrusted with the task of writing 
new laws for the city! Erastus and Coriscus no doubt tned to 
introduce in Scepsis various political reforms that had been 
suggested in the Academy, as other Platonists did in other 
places, some as dictators or the advisers of princes, others as 
communists and tyrannicides Presumably Plato wished to in- 
stitute a friendship between the two companions and their 
neighbour’ Hermias, because, while he recognized their noble 
cisposition, he was afraid they might be somewhat doctrinaire 
The letter that we possess 1s the solemn record of this peculiar 
pact between Realpolitik and theoretical schemes of reform The 
spirit of Plato hovers over the imstitution, and, although he 
1s not acquainted with Hermias,? whom he supposes to be an 
unphilosophical and purely practical man, he exhorts the 
three parties to read the letter in common whenever they come 
together, and, if there should be any disagreement, to have 
recourse to the arbitration of the Academy at Athens The move- 
ment towards reform thus appears as the result of a philo- 
sophic political system, which 1s to be realized throughout Greece 
wherever the opportunity occurs, and in which the Academy 
intends to retain the lead 
When this oligarchy of wise men was established the philo- 
sophers naturally demanded that Hermias study geometry and 
dialectic,3 yust as Plato had once demanded it of Dionysius, his 
pupil Euphraeus of Perdiccas king of Macedon, and Aristotle of 
Themison of Cyprus, and, like those other knowledge-hungry 
men of a busy and enlightened but inwardly vacillating century, 
Hermias applied himself to study with increasing zeal , and, what 


' Diog I VIII 88 

2 See Plato, Letter VI, 322 E Strabo, on the contrary (XIII 57, p 610), 
wrongly makes Hermias a philosopher and one-time student of Plato’s, in order 
to explain his connexion with the Academy For some inexplicable reason this 
contradiction was formerly supposed to prove the letter spurious, although 
Strabo’s account contains many other inaccuracies (Bnnckmana, loc cit ,p 228) 

3 Plato, Letter VI 322 D 
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1s more, directed his hfe on moral principles, which Theopompus, 
perhaps not without some justification, declares that he had not 
done during the first years of his mse From the contradictory 
judgements of the Chian, who considered him absolutely un- 
scrupulous, and of the Platomists, whose honest admiration for 
him 1s reflected by Anstotle and Callisthenes,! we may con- 
clude that he was an unusual person, a muxture of natural intel- 
ligence, enterprising energy, and great will-power, but at the 
same time full of unresolved contradictions At any rate the 
benefit that he received from the men of Scepsis was not merely 
1n regard to the health of his soul, we now know from Didymus 
that they gave him correct political advice, for which he pre- 
sented them with the town of Assos On their recommendation he 
voluntarily changed his tyranny ‘into a milder form of constitu- 
tion’ This step conciliated the Aeolian peoples of the coast, and 
the consequence was that the termtories from the Ida-range 
down to the coast of Assos came over to him of their own free 
wil In the milder form of constitution we may recognize the 
idea of Plato and Dion, who had intended to consolidate the 
Syracusan tyranny by the adoption of a constitutional form, 
and then to unite the city-states of Sicily, for purposes of foreign 
politics, under its strictly monarchical leadership What could 
not be realized in Sicily became a political reality in miniature in 
Asia Minor 2 

' See the juxtaposition of favourable and unfavourable judgements in 
Didymus, col 4,60 # He quotesin turn Book XLVI ofTheopompus Philtppic 
Hstortes, his letter to Philip, Callisthenes’ encomium on Hermias, Aristotle's 
poem to him, Hermippus’ life of Arstotle, and Book VI of Anaximenes’ 
Philappic Histories 


2 Didymus, col 5, 52, Diels-Schubart I have added some tentative restora- 
tions at the beginning 
al ells (Thy wépi€ é- 
orpathy[noe, piAous 4” dtoijoato Koploxov) kal ”E- 
pactov cal Apiotor[éAnyv xal Zevoxpatny] 21d kal 


mrav7[es OD} tor tape [ Epyla arijyou } Gore- 
pov [ ] fxolvory avtév } FAwxev 
aut[ols Alwped(s] = [ émrma~ljes At hv 


tupay(vlaja pletéjom|[oev els trpaiojtipav Av- 
vaotelav 21 Kal tré&o[ns THs oww)e[yy]us Enijip- 
Eev ess Accou, Ste [At Kal utreprno]éels tos el- 
pruévois giAoedooars &[tréveipev] Thy "Acolav 
TOAIY, dAtoTa A’ auT[Gy droAe§dpevos "Api- 
oroTéAny olkerstara [Aréxcerto Trp]ds Toto 
The text,together with the restorations,may be translated as follows And into 
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The reforms of Erastus and Cortscus must have occurred 
before Plato’s death, because, since in 347 Amstotle joined them 
not in Scepsis but in Assos, Hermias’ gift must have been an 
accomplished fact at that trme Didymus expressly tells us, 
what we did not know before, that Hermias heard the philo- 
sophers and lived with them for a considerable period, and, in 
fact, Plato could not have referred in his sixth letter to such 
purely theoretical questions as the doctrine of Forms (322 D) 
unless he had known that each of the three recipients was in- 
terested therein The language of Didymus compels us to 
imagine not merely casual philosophical discussions but actual 
lectures In this group the lead naturally fell to Amistotle, and 
the fact that Hermias felt specially obliged to him seems to 
show that he took the outstanding part in the lectures Nothing 
Iess than a colony of the Athenian Academy was taking shape 
in Assos at this time, and there was laid the foundation of the 
school of Aristotle 

It must have been here that Callisthenes enjoyed the instruc- 
tion of his uncle, for he did not hear him in Athens, in any case 
we have to assume that he was personally acquainted with 
Hermias, because he wrote an encomium on him _In later days 
Neleus, the son of Coriscus, was one of the most active and 1m- 
portant Aristotelians, and Theophrastus came from the neigh- 
bouring town of Eresus on Lesbos When, at the end of three 
years, Aristotle left Assos and settled himself at Mytilene in 
Lesbos, 1t was probably the influence of Theophrastus that led 
to the decision ! Heit was also, asis well known, who bequeathed 
the surrounding country , he made expeditions, and he made friends of Coriscus 
and Erastus and Aristotle and Xenocrates, hence all these men lived with 
Hermias afterwards he listened to them he gave them gifts 
he actually changed the tyranny into a milder rule, therefore he also came to 
rule over all the neighbouring country as far as Assos, and then being exceed- 
ingly pleased with the said philosophers, he allotted them the city of Assos 
He accepted Aristotle most of all of them and was very intimate with him 

' That Theophrastus joined Aristotle at least as early as the Macedonian 
period 1s proved by his personal knowledge of Stagira and by the fact that he 
owned property there (Diog L V 52, Hzstorta Plantarum III 11 1,1V 16 3) 
This can have been acquired only by means of a fairly long stay in that place, 
and such a stay can have occurred only during the period prior to the founding 
of the school at Athens (335), when Aristotle, together with the little group 
that had followed him to Maccdon, was often away from the court for long 


intervals, and especially during the years 1mmediately preceding Alexander's 
accession, when the latter was already taking part in affairs of state 1f this is 
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Anstotle’s papers and library to Neleus, who :n turn left them 
to his relatives in Scepsis The close connexion between Aristotle 
and the friends in Scepsis and Assos, for the sake of studying 
philosophy, finally removes all appearance of romance from the 
oft doubted story of the rediscovery of his papers at Scepsis in 
the cellar of Neleus’ descendants ,! and 1t 1s now clear that the 
frequent use of the name Coriscus as an example in Anstotle’s 
lectures goes back to a time when its owner was actually sitting 
on the bench of the lecture-room in Assos In this connexion it 
1s Important to observe a tradition found in the Jewish writer 
Josephus (c Apzonem 176), which has apparently never received 
any notice He mentions a work of Clearchus, one of the better- 
known earlier Peripatetics, on sleep Anstotle himself appeared 
aS a figure in this dialogue, and told of a Greek-speaking Jew 
who came to him during his residence in Asia Minor 1n order 
to study philosophy ‘with him and some other members of the 
school’ Whether this story was Clearchus’ own invention or an 
actual piece of tradition which he used for his own purpose, in 
either case he must have been convinced that there had been a 
time when Aristotle was teaching in Asia Minor together with 
other Platonists, and that can only have been the time when he 
was teaching in Assos In every respect the experiences of this 
stay mn Asia Minor were decisive for Aristotle's later life 

Hermuias gave him Pythias, his niece and adopted daughter, to 
wife We know nothing about this marriage except that of it 
was born a daughter who received the same name as her mother 

In his will Anstotle directs that the bones of his wife, who had 
so it follows that Theophrastus acquaintance with Aristotle dates from the 
masters stay in Asia Minor, and that Theophrastus followed him thence to 
Macedon It 18 not indeed impossible that he had even heard Plato, gone 
through the same process of development as Aristotle (Diog L V 36), and 
left Athens along with him, but it 1s very improbable He died in the 123rd 
Olympiad If he was twenty years old when he came to Aristotle at Assos in 
348/7, he would be at least eighty when he died, even supposing that 1t was the 
first year of the Olympiad (288), and may have been anything up to eighty-four 

Hence it 1s scarcely possible that he was Plato's pupil for long It 1s much more 
natural to think that he was attracted from Lesbos to the neighbounng Assos 
by the teaching of Aristotle and the other Academucians there His friendship 
with Calhsthenes (to whom Theophrastus dedicated Callisthenes, or On Grief 
after his death Diog L V 44) must also belong to a time before the founding 
of the school at Athens, since this man followed Alexander to Asia in 334 and 


pever returned 
1 Strabo XIII 54 p 608 
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died before him, shall be laid beside his own, as was her last 
wish Strabo’s account 1s as usual romantically exaggerated , he 
tells a sensational story of Amstotle’s fight with the tyrant’s 
daughter, which he supposes to have taken place after the 
capture of Hermias Here as elsewhere the new Didymus dis- 
covery has corrected and enlarged our knowledge After three 
years of activity at Assos Aristotle went to Mytilene 1n Lesbos, 
where he taught until 343/2 He then accepted King Philip’s 
invitation to go to the court of Macedon as tutor of the prince ! 

Soon after entering on this new work he received news of the 
terrible fate of Hermias Mentor, the Persian general, after 
shutting him up in Atarneus and unsuccessfully beleaguering 
him there, treacherously enticed him into a parley and carried 
him off to Susa_ There he was questioned under torture about 
his secret treaties with King Philip, and when he steadfastly 
preserved silence he was crucified Under the torture the king 
caused him to be asked what last grace he requested He 
answered ‘Tell my friends and companions (1pds Tous plAous 
te Kai étaipous) that I have done nothing weak or unworthy 
of philosophy ’ Such was the farewell greeting delivered to 
Aristotle and to the philosophers at Assos? Anstotle’s attach- 
ment to his friend, and the deep emotion that he felt at his 
death, are still living to-day in the cenotaph at Delphi, for 
which he himself composed the dedicatory epigram, and in the 
beautiful hymn to Hermias While the nationalist party at 
Athens, led by Demosthenes, was blackening the character of 
the deceased, while public opinion was dubious about him in 
Hellas and feeling ran very high throughout the land against 
Philip and his partisans, Aristotle sent out into the world this 
poem, in which he declared himself passionately on the side of 
the dead man 


1Cf my Ent Met Artst,p 35 Foran example of the wrong view see Gercke 
in Realenzyklopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, vol u, col 1014 
He regards the fall of Hermias as the reason for Aristotle s ‘flight , and hence 
assigns it to the ycar 345, since it 1s established that Aristotle spent only three 
years in Assos (348-5) , but Didymus has shown that he left Assos while Hermias 
was still alive, and that the latter did not fall until 341 Some (including 
Gercke, loc cit) have conjectured that Aristotle was in Athens for a short 
intervening period, during which he taught im the Lyceum, but this rests on a 
rash musinterpretation of Isocrates XIf 18 

2 Didymus, col © 15 
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Virtue toilsome to mortal race, 
Fairest prize in life, 
Even to die for thy shape, 
Maiden, 1s an envied fate in Hellas, 
And to endure vehement unceasing labours 
Such fruit dost thou bestow on the mind, 
Like to the immortals, and better than gold 
And ancestors and languid-eyed sleep 
For thy sake Heracles the son of Zeus and Leda’s youths 
Endured much 1n their deeds 
Seeking for thy potency 
Through longing for thee Achilles and Ajax came to the house of Hades 
For sake of thy dear shape the nursling of Atarneus also 
Has left the sun’s beams desolate 
Therefore his deeds shall be famous 1n song, 
And he shall be declared immortal by the Muses, 
Daughters of Memory, 
As they magnify the guerdon of steadfast fnendship and the worship of 
Zeus the hospitable 

The unique value of this poem for our knowledge of Anis- 
totle’s philosophical development has never been exploited For 
the most part 1t has been regarded merely as a human document, 
but it shows that when Anstotle had completed his destructive 
cuiticism of Plato’s Idea, exact thinking and religious feeling 
went separate paths in him To the scientific part of himself 
there was no longer any such thing as an Idea when he wrote 
these lines, but 1n his heart it lived on as a religious symbol, as 
an ideal He reads Plato’s works as poetry Just asin the Meta- 
physics he explains the Idea, and the particrpation of the sen- 
sible world 1n its being, as the free creation of the contemplative 
imagination, so here in his poem it appears to him again, trans- 
figured into the shape of a virgin for whom 1n Hellas it 1s still 
exquisite to die The words ‘in Hellas’ must not be overlooked 
Callisthenes also, in the encomium which he wrote on him at 
this time, uses Hermias’ brave death as a picture of Greek virtue 
(dpe), in contrast with the character of the barbarians (4 té&v 
PapBapev tpdotros),' and Anstotle’s dedicatory epigram at 
Delph: reveals hate and contempt for the ‘Medes’, who did not 
overcome Hermuias in open fight but craftily broke their word 
and cruelly murdered him The juxtaposition of Hermias with 
Heracles and the Dioscun, with Achilles and Ayax, 1s not a trick 
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of the panegyric style, Aristotle does not mtend to deck out 
his friend in the pathetic paraphernalia of Homer’s heroes On 
the contrary, all Hellenic heroism, from Homer’s naive kind 
down to the moral heroism of the philosopher, appeared to him 
as the expression of one single attitude towards life, an attitude 
which scales the heights of life only when it overcomes it He 
found the soul of the Greeks’ power in this Platonic virtue or 
heroism, be it military prowess or steadfast silence in pain, and 
this he instilled into Alexander, so that in the middle of a 
century of enlightenment that proud conqueror Jong fought and 
carned himself as if he were Achilles On his sarcophagus the 
sculptor represented the deciding battle between Hellenes and 
Astatics as an example of the same contrast—on the visage of 
the Orientals the marks of deep physical and spintual suffering, 
in the forms of the Greeks the orginal, unbroken, mental and 
bodily might of heroes 

The unfriendly attitude of Anstotle and his companions to- 
wards Persia was at that time universal in the Macedonian 
court Now that the testimony of Didymus has rehabilitated 
Demosthenes’ fourth Philppic, we know for certain that as 
early as 342/I Philip was already seriously thinking of a plan 
for a national war against the hereditary foe, a war such as the 
Pan-Hellenic propaganda of Isocrates and his circle had long 
been brewing Only this could justify the brute force by which 
the king of Macedon was ruling over the free Greek cities By 
means of his secret agents Demosthenes knew that Hermias had 
made agreements with Philip, and thereby put himself in a 
serious position as regards Persia This military treaty opened 
the way for a Macedonian attack on Persia Hermias, being a 
far-sighted politician, had been well aware that the time was ripe 
to invoke Philip’s protection for his hard-won position in north- 
west Asia Minor The clash between the Persian empire and the 
military power of Macedon seemed to him mevitable, and he 
hoped to preserve his independence by giving Philp the Asiatic 
bridgehead and assuring him of a strong base in Acolia We do 
not know who told the Persians of these plans However that 
may be, when the Persian general had taken Hermias prisoner, 
Demosthenes rejoiced to think that the great king would soon 
extract from him, under torture, confessions such as to throw a 
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glanng hight on Philip’s plot, and to make Persia ready for the 
alliance with Athens on behalf of which Demosthenes had long 
striven in vain ! 

It 1s scarcely conceivable that Aristotle knew nothing of the 
high affairs of state which Philip, at whose court he was living, 
was arranging with his own friend and father-in-law He re- 
moved to Pella in 342, Hermias fell in 341 We do not know 
whether the secret treaty was made during this year, or was 
already in being when Aristotle went to Macedon, but it 1s 
probable that 1t did not remain secret for long, and therefore was 
concluded not very long before the catastrophe At all events 
Aristotle went to Pella with the approval of Hermias and not 
without some kind of political mission The conventional tradi- 
tion has it that King Philip was searching the world for a man to 
educate his important son, and therefore lit upon the greatest 
philosopher of the age, but at the time when Aristotle was 
lecturing in Assos and Mytilene he was not yet the intellectual 
leader of Greece, and Alexander was not yet an historic figure 
Nor can the choice have been decided by the fact that Aristotle’s 
father Nicomachus had been the personal physician of Amyntas 
at the court of Macedon, for since then four decades had passed 
Everything indicates that it was the connexion between Hermias 
and Philip that really suggested this remarkable symbolization 
of world-wide historical events, the association of the thinker 
and the great king Merely to play private tutor would not have 
suited Anstotle’s virile character, and there was never much 
outlook in Macedon for a part such as Plato had taken at the 
court of Dionysius and Aristotle himself towards his pnncely 
friend in Atarneus Hence tt 1s important that when we analyse 
the Poltscs we observe a gradual transition from Plato’s ethical 
radicalism, and from his speculation about the ideal state, to- 
wards Realpolitik, and that we are led to the conclusion that 
this change was accomplished mainly under the influence of the 
experienced statesman Hermias Aristotle did not recommend 
to Alexander the Platonic ideal of the little city-state, such as 1t 
1S preserved in the oldest portions of his Polttics , although this 


* Demosthenes, Orations, X 31 Cf the scholia ad loc They refer the 
mysterious hints of the fourth PAthppic to Hermias and this has been confirmed 
by Didymus’ commentary 
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ideal still had its mportance for the Greek cities, which had re- 
mained formally autonomous, and although he afterwards re- 
cognized it again when he lectured at Athens He was well aware 
—and that he undertook the work 1s more significant of his 
character than all his political theomes—that he was forming 
the ideas of the heir of the leading state in Greece, the most 
powerful European kingdom of the age, and that he was at the 
same time a diplomatic link between Philip and Hermias The 
death of the latter gave an unexpected turn to everything, but 
the anti-Persian sentiment of the coalition thus destroyed be- 
came a part of Aristotle’s emotional life, and in that atmosphere 
Alexander grew up 

It was a matter of faith with Aristotle that Greece could rule 
the world if it were politically united As a philosopher he re- 
cognized the cultural leadership of this people, which, wherever 
it found itself, penetrated and dominated the surrounding 
nations with astonishing power No race could vie with the 1n- 
tellectual compactness of the urban Greek, both in war and in 
commerce he conquered by his mere technical superionty and 
personal self-reliance On the other hand, the traditional narrow- 
ness of political hfe in the autonomous city-state put in the 
way of any organic union difficulties that Aristotle, born in Chal- 
cidice, was unable to appreciate with the Attic democrat’s long- 
standing passion for freedom Being the son of a family that had 
lived at the Macedonian court, 1t was easy for him to accustom 
himself to the thought of Greece united under Macedonian leader- 
ship But in such an unstable form of state there would inevit- 
ably be an antinomy between the patriarchal or agricultural 
kingship on the one hand, and the freedom of the city-demo- 
cracies on the other This would make for inner disunion and 
could be overcome only by the outstanding personality of a real 
king, in whom Greece could see 1ts own embodiment Anistotle 
knew that such a man 1s a gift of the Gods He was not a sup- 
porter of monarchy at all costs, Greek thought in fact never 
possessed—or at least that of the fourth century did not—the 
juristic insight necessary to appreciate the value of legitimacy and 
a fixed succession The less, however, that the Greeks regarded 
a monarch as ruling by legal nght in our sense, the more ready 
they were, even in the century of the greatest enlightenment, 
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to bow before the natural inborn kingliness of a superior indi- 
vidual, if he appeared as a saviour in chaos, and imposed upon 
their world of outworn political forms the law of inexorable 
historical Ananke 

Anstotle hoped to find such a born king in Alexander, and 1t 
1s due to him that the young monarch, although he always re- 
mained enough of a Realpolitiker to base himself on his sohd 
household troops, his descent from Heracles, and his position 
as commander-in-chief, did sometimes honestly think of his 
historical mission as a Hellenic project The tremendous differ- 
ence between him and Philip comes out most clearly in their 
attitude towards the Greeks Philip knew how to make an in- 
telligent use of Greek civilization, as 1s shown by his invitation 
to Aristotle, for example, and he could not imagine a modern 
state without Greek technica) skill and military science, or with- 
out Greek diplomacy and rhetoric But mwardly he was just a 
cunning barbarian, and his genial power only made the fact 
more grossly obvious, more insulting By nature Alexander was 
a true scion of this wild stock, and his Greek contemporaries, 
who were deceived by his excellent education into supposing 
that he might be measured by Greek standards, could never 
understand his combination of great qualities with demonic 
incalculability, mad desire for pleasure, and, 1n later days, in- 
creasing outbreaks of brutality and cruelty Nevertheless, his 
remarkably high degree of personal and historical self-conscious- 
ness 1s a clear sign of the influence of Aristotle Hus favourite 
plan, to set out for Asia like a second Achilles, is characteristic 
of the peculiar mixture in him, and of the clearness with which 
he humself apprehended it He was Greek in his literary and 
moral schooling He was Greek 1n striving for ‘virtue’, 1e for 
a higher and more harmonious individuality But his defiant 
imitation of Achilles expresses his romantic and passionate con- 
viction that there was a contrast between himself and the exces- 
sively civilized culture and politics of the fourth century, and 
also perhaps expresses a certain feeling of half-barbarian knight- 
hood that made it umpossible for him to merge humself in Greek 
enlightenment He marches to Asia surrounded by historians 
and scholars, m Ihbum he seeks out the grave of Achilles and 
pionounces him fortunate because he found Homer to be the 
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herald of his deeds Of such a youth Amstotle might well 
expect that he would lead the Greeks to unity and establish 
their dominion 1n the east over the ruins of the Persian empire 
(the two things were inseparably connected in his mind) The 
community of ideas between the two men was obviously very 
close, not merely while Aristotle was living in Macedon, but 
down until long after the beginning of the Persian wars Only 
when the expedition into Asta had immeasurably extended the 
horizon of the Ihadic landscape did Alexander begin to con- 
found the bearing of Achules with other and oriental roles 
Then his Greek mission gave place to the new aim of reconciling 
peoples and equalizing races, and Aristotle opposed him strongly 
This end of their mtimate connexions, however, must not be 
allowed to cast any shadow over the time when Alexander, as 
heir to the throne of Macedon, laid the foundations of his poli- 
tical thought under the tutorship of Anstotle, and the latter 
made a close friendship with Antipater, which in some respects 
took the place of that with Hermias, and which lasted even after 
the death of the philosopher When Philip died Alexander ful- 
filled his teacher’s dearest wish by rebuilding his birthplace 
Stagira, which had been devastated by Phihp’s troops during 
the Chalcidic war Theophrastus’ mother-city, Eresus on Lesbos, 
was also spared when the Macedonians took the island Callis- 
thenes accompanied Alexander to Asia as histonan 


CHAPTER VI 
THE MANIFESTO ON PHILOSOPHY 


¢ Bes history of the most productive epoch in Anstotle’s life 
has previously been a blank sheet Of the penod from his 
thirty-seventh to his forty-ninth years, that is, from the tume 
when he left the Academy to the tume when he returned to 
Athens from Macedonia and founded the Penpatetic school 
(347-335), nothing has been known No essential connexion 
could be traced between his ‘travels’ and the secluded hfe in the 
Academy that had preceded them In any case they seemed to 
have no special umportance for the understanding of Aristotle as 
athinher Since his writings could not be accurately dated there 
appeared to be a complete vacuum between his Academic and 
his Peripatetic periods, 1t being supposed that the treatises were 
all written during the latter Since nothing precise was known 
about his teaching and writing previous to the foundation of his 
school, it 1s not surpnsing that scholars umagined his thought as 
having reached a final shape, and regarded the treatises as its 
systematic and definitive expression Within this system the 
highest place appeared to belong to metaphysics, the study of 
pure being, an overarching dome beneath which all depart- 
mental sciences were included, presupposed, and thereby can- 
celled 

We now know from the newly discovered work of Didymus 
that Anstotle resumed his teaching immediately after 347, and 
that his first independent appearance occurred while he was still 
at Assos What we hear of his activity during these years shows 
that 1t had come to be his desire to exert a widespread public 
influence At the same tume, everything points to the conclusion 
that his close afimty with Plato and Plato’s preoccupations 
continued undisturbed He went on living and teaching among 
Plato’s pupils As we have seen, his departure from the school 
at Athens was 1n no sense a break with the Academic community 
as such, and it would be an intolerable contradiction to suppose 
that, after having remained a true disciple throughout his 
master’s life, he broke away from him the instant he was dead 
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On the contrary, his development took on more and more of the 
public character that had always determined Plato’s personality 
and influence He founded schools and sowed the seeds of philo- 
sophy in vanous places “He took part in political affairs, as 
Plato had done, and came to have influence at the courts of the 
most powerful rulers of the age For the first time he began to 
number important men among his pupils 

It 1s a priort probable that this was also the time of his first 
appearance before the general public as a critic of Plato, since 
he now had to eaplain the Platonic philosophy on his own re- 
sponsibility and according to his own conception of its nature 
Starting from this reflection, we must try to penetrate farther 
into the mysterious darkness of these decisrve years, during 
which he reached the first comprehensive formulation of his own 
point of view We discover that between the early, dogmatic- 
ally Platonic, stage of his development, and the final form of his 
thought 1n its maturity, there was a period of transition whose 
nature can be defimtely ascertained in many particulars, a 
period when he was criticizing, rearranging, and detaching him- 
self, a period, previously wholly overlooked, which was clearly 
distinct from the final form of his philosophy, although it reveals 
the entelechy of the latter in all essential points The advantage 
of examining this situation 1s not merely to obtain a picture of 
the gradual growth of his principles Only when we know what 
he emphasizes as time goes on, what he suppresses, and what he 
introduces, can we form a clear conception of the determining 
forces that were working to bring about a new Wellanschauung 
in him 

At the head of this development I place the dialogue On 
Pinlosophy It is generally reckoned along with the earher 
writings,’ but 1ts doctrine is obviously a product of the transi- 
tion The numerous fragments remaining, some of them quite 
substantial, make the attempt at reconstruction more hopeful 
than it 1s with any of the other lost works Here again we shall 
have to go into the minutiae of interpretation 1m order to extract 


7 Bernays and Huttz see no difference betwcen this and the other exote1ic 
writings, because they assume that Aristotle attacked Plato in all of them 
Dyroff, on the other hand (op cit , p 82), universalizes his correct view that the 
contents of the dialogucs and the Protrepticus were mostly Platomec, and 
assumes that the same was true of that On Philosophy also 
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the essential from our maternal Up to the present it has been 
very little understood In style, in content, and in purpose, it 
holds a unique place in Anstotle’s development 

On Philosophy 1s expressly mentioned as having attacked the 
doctrine of Ideal numbers, and 1t 1s in fact the sole hterary work 
of which we definitely know that its contents were anti-Platonic 
This cnticism apparently formed part of a general refutation of 
the doctrine of Ideas, for 1t deals not with Speusippus’ view that 
the mathematical numbers were independent substances, but 
with Plato’s own later form of the doctrine, according to which the 
Ideas were numbers ‘If the Ideas were another kind of number, 
and not the mathematical, we should have no understanding of 
it For who understands another kind of number, at any rate 
among the majority of us ?’! Syrianus has preserved these words 
for us from the second book of the dialogue The speaker 1s 
Aristotle himself, expressing his apona about Plato’s doctrine 
half in protest and half in mockery 

The same attitude seems to me to be expressed in another 
fragmentary cnticism of the Idea-theory, the origin of which, 
though not definitely recorded, 1s more than probable This 1s 
the passage taken by Proclus and Plutarch from a common 
source to prove that Aristotle attacked Plato in the dialogues as 
well as in the treatises 2 Since the tradition does not inform us of 
a criticism of Plato in any dialogue except that On Philosophy, 
and since this unidentified criticism agrees surprisingly well with 
the attitude expressed in the fragment quoted by name from 
this dialogue, 1t would be unnatural not to assign both to the 
same work, especially as the mere title of this work, so unusually 
informative for a dialogue, suggests a thorough examination of 
the fundamental problems of philosophy Here again Anstotle 
himself was the speaker We do not know the exact words he 
used, but both accounts preserve the remarkable expression, ‘he 
cannot sympathize with the theory of Ideas, even if he should 
be believed to be disagreeing out of mere contentiousness’ This 
protest illuminates even more clearly than the other fragment 
the fact that in his picture of the stubborn conflict of opinions 
Aristotle was representing the actual situation Something had 
to give way Finally he appeals to the respect that all inquirers 

1 Frg 9 2 Frg 8 See above, page 35 
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owe to every honest and reasoned conviction He emphatically 
repudiates the malicious suggestion, which of course had been 
made 1n the Academy, that his divergence of view was due to 
personal reasons This imputation was obviously one of the 
main reasons why he published his criticism, which no doubt 
had already been a matter of discussion for some time within the 
Platonic circle When at length he announced to the world, ‘I 
cannot but maintain my objection’, he had ceased to be greatly 
concerned about recovering the good will of those former friends 
from whom he now dissented He was ready to submit his argu- 
ments to the verdict of the public ? 

If we may judge from the title and the fragments, the dialogue 
was peculiar in form as well as mcontent Cicero, when appeal- 
ing to Anstotle to justify his own procedure, tells us that the 
latter appeared in his own dialogues and led the discussion We 
have shown, however, that this probably occurred only m a few 
dialogues, in fact only in the Statesman and the Philosophy? In 
the latter the prominence of Aristotle humself 1s surely connected 
with the nature of the work as a kind of personal manifesto The 
title suggests a fairly systematic treatise, and this the fragments 
confirm No doubt a supporter of the Platomic view made a long 
speech in opposition to Anstotle Cicero tells us, moreover, that 
Aristotle wrote a separate introduction for each of the books 
when his dialogues had more than one, from this we may infer 
that each book was complete 1n itself, as n Cicero’s dialogues 3 
Thus both formally and philosophically the work 1s midway 
between the early Platonic works and the treatises, and in spint 
it approxumates to the latter 

The date of composition 1s indicated by the relation between 
this criticism of the Idea-theory and that 1n the first book of the 


1 The passage owes its preservation to its peculiar importance for the 
development of Anstotle’s critical attitude to Plato It was unique Hence 
to universalize such an individual and irretrievable situation, and apply it to 
all the dialogues, 1s a procedure that refutes itself 

? See above, p 29 

3 Cic Ep ad Att IV 16 2, ‘quoniam in singulis hbris utor prooemus, ut 
Aristoteles in e1s quos tEwrepixous vocat The introductions must therefore have 
been very loosely connected with what followed According to Proclus (1m Par- 
men I 659, Cousin) the same was true of the dialogues of Theophrastusand Hera- 
clides Ponticus, which were modelled on those of Aristotle In the Eudemus, 
on the contrary, the discussion arises naturally out of the introductory setting, 
as 1t does in Plato 
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Metaphysics One of the few points that can be firmly estab- 
lished about the chronology of the treatises 1s this shortly_after 
Plato’s death Anstotle produced a happy sketch of the main 
results of the mass of discussion that had been going on about 
the Forms within the Academy, in which he attempted to out- 
Tine his new system of umproved Platonism , the introduction to 
this early sketch 1s contained in the first book of the Meta- 
physics! Now it 1s inconceivable that the criticism in the 
dialogue On Philosophy, which was addressed to the public and 
cast 1n literary form, came before this esoteric discussion , that 
cniticism was not the first but the final step For the sake of the 
Academy Anstotle would avoid as long as posstble a public 
examination of the internal controversies of his school on logical 
and metaphysical questions, which few persons were capable of 
judging, and the remaining fragments prove that he did so only 
when self-defence obliged him It follows that the dialogue was 
written at the same time as the cnticism of the Forms in the 
first book of the Metaphysics, or slightly later, and certainly 
after Plato's death Aristotle enters the lists armed not merely 
with destructive criticisms but also with a view of his own 
Until Andronicus published the Metaphysics this dialogue re- 
mained the chief source of information about Aristotle’s general 
philosophical opinions in the ancient world, and from it the 
Stoics and Epicureans took their knowledge of him It was, 
however, an undeveloped Aristotle with whom they had to 
content themselves 

He began with the historical development of philosophy He 
did not confine himself to the Greek philosophers from Thales 
onward, who display a real continuity, and who were pure 
Inquirers, proceeding without presuppositions along definite 
lines Contrary to his procedure in the Metaphysics, he went 
back to the East, and mentioned its ancient and tremendous 
creations with interest and respect In the first book of the 
Metaphysics he touches only on the Egyptian pnests and their 
services to mathematics, for the sake of the example of philo- 
sophic letsure and contemplation that they gave to the Greeks 
In his dialogue, however, he penetrated to the earliest tumes—if 
we follow his own chronology—and spoke of the Mag: and their 

' See Ent Met Arist, pp 28 ff, esp p 33 
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teaching’ Then came the venerable representatives of the 
oldest Hellenic wisdom, the theologians, as he calls them, 
then the doctrines of the Orphics, and no doubt Hesiod, 
though he does not appear in the fragments, and finally the 
proverbial wisdom traditionally ascribed to the Seven Wise 
Men, the preservation of which was specially cared for by the 
God of Delphi This gave occasion to mention the old Apolline 
worship It 1s worth noticing that Aristotle was the first suc- 
cessor of Plato to rid humself of Plato’s contemptuous opinion of 
the Sophists He restored the name to its rightful meaning as a 
title of honour, and he had the historical insight to put the 
Seven Wise Men at the head of this succession of commanding 
intellects, whose influence on the development of Greek thought 
seemed to him so important that he included it 1n the history of 
philosophical wisdom 2 

This mass of facts was critically sifted and reduced to order 
Arstotle raised the question of the genuineness of the remaining 
Orphic poems He denied that Orpheus wrote verse, and he 
distinguished between the religious ideas and the form in which 
they were handed down, correctly assigning the latter to a fairly 
late period, about the end of the sixth century This is the ongin 
of the view, which stull holds the field, that the mystification of 
the Orphic poem was invented by Onomacritus, theologian to 
the Pisistratids, who were interested in Orphic mysticism 3 
Aristotle also inquired into the antiquity of the proverb ‘Know 
thyself’, which was inscribed over the entrance to the temple at 
Delph: He sought to determine its date by means of the history 
of the building + Sumilarly, instead of naively admiring the 
hoar antiquity of Egyptian wisdom and of Iranian religion, he 
attempted to assign to them the most definite possible dates 5 

This strict chronology is the result not of a mere antiquarian 


1 Frg 6 

2 The evidence for these details in the dialogue Om Philosophy 1s as follows 
Apart from the dating of the rchgion of the Magi, only the calculation abort the 
antiquity of the Delphic proverb ‘ Know thysc lf’, which led on to the qucstion 
of the date of the Seven Wise Men, 1s definitely ascnbed to this dialogue (frg 3) 
Anstotle assigned the proverb to a time prior to Chilon It follows that frag- 
ments 4 and 5 come from the same context That the theologians must have 
been mentioned 1s obvious from the fact that in the Metaphyszcs ton he makes 
philosophical reflection begin with them 

3 Trg 7 * Fre 3 5 Trg 6 
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interest but of a philosophical pnnciple His doctrine was that 
the same truths reappear in human history, not merely once or 
twice, but indefinitely often ! He therefore laid the foundation 
of a collection of Greek proverbs, on the ground that these 
laconic and striking empirical precepts are the survivals of a 
pre-literary philosophy, and have preserved themselves by word 
of mouth, through all the changes 1n the nation’s spirit, in virtue 
of their brevity and pregnancy Huis keen eye perceived the 
value of proverbs and proverbial poetry in the study of the ongins 
of ethical reflection To the educated Greek the detailed labour 
of making such a collection seemed banausic, and Anstotle’s 
attempt evoked open scorn from Isocratean circles 2 In examin- 
ing the antiquity of the Delphic maxim ‘ Know thyself’ he tned 
to determine the question from which of the Seven Wise Men it 
came By means of his deductions from the building he settled 
this rather empty controversy with a judgement of Solomon, 
since the maxim 1s older than Chilon it comes from none of the 
Wise Men, but was revealed by the Pythia herself The port 
of the argument becomes clear when we consider Plutarch’s 
statement, according to which Aristotle ‘1n the Platonic works’ 
held that ‘Know thyself’ 1s the most divine of the precepts at 
Delphi, and that it was this same precept that gave Socrates his 
problem The peculiar phrase ‘1n the Platonic works’ (tv Tois 
Thor wovixois) 1s parallel to ‘in the Socratic works’, which 
means Plato's Socratic dialogues, 1t must refer to the form, not 
the content, and 1t must mean Anistotle’s Platonic dialogues 
The relation here established between the old Delphic maxim 
and the new Socratic search for ethical knowledge fits better 
into the dialogue On Philosophy than into any other It 1s an 
example of the doctrine that philosophical truths are redis- 
covered throughout the course of history Thus Socrates became 
the restorer of the ethical principle of Apolline religion , 1n fact, 
as Aristotle tried to show by the tale of the visit to Delphi, it 
was from this ancient centre of revelation that he received the 


1 De Caelo I 3, 270° 19, Meteor 1 3, 330° 27, Metaph A 8, 1074>10, 
Pol VII to, 1329? 25 

1 For Aristotle’s interest in proverbs see mapowla in Bonitz s Index Aristote- 
licws\ For the view that proverbs are ‘remnants of ancient philosophy see 
frg 13 For collections of the proverbs see Diog L V 26 and Athenaeus 
II 60D 
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external 1mpulse leading to those questions that agitated all the 
ethical problems of his age ' 

The connexion thus discovered between religion and philo- 
sophy extends throughout the dialogue Socrates’ Apolline 
mission had already been touched on by Plato in the Apology , 
here the doctrine of cycles 1s used to broaden it into a renascence 
of Delphic wisdom Apollinism and Socraticism are the two foc 
in the development of Greek ethics The inquiry into the date of 
the origin of Orphism must have been part of the same idea 
Anstotle never doubted the histoncity of Orpheus, he em- 
phasized the lateness of the literary formulation solely in order 
to replace the Pisistratid versifier and oracle-monger with a 
genuine prophet of Greek antiquity He was certain that the 
Orphic poems were late , there was nothing, however, to prevent 
the religious teaching itself from being of great antiquity What 
led him to inquire into the date of its origin was doubtless its 
recent return in a more spiritualized form in Plato’s doctrine of 
the after-life and the soul’s progress 

Another example of this method 1s to be found 1m the follow- 
ingfragment Inhis Natural History Pliny says (30 3) ‘Eudoxus, 
who wished it to be thought that the most famous and most 
beneficial of the philosophical sects was that of the Magi, tells 
us that this Zoroaster lived 6,000 years before the death of 
Plato Anstotle says the same’ We know that Eudoxus, the 
astronomer and frend of Plato, interested himself in Onental and 
Egyptian learning during his stay in those parts He brought 
with him to Greece the lore that he had gathered from the repre- 
sentatives of a world still more or less closed to the Hellenes 

At that time the Academy was the centre of a very strong 
interest in the Orient As an omen of Alexander’s expedition 
and the consequent rapprochement between Greek and Asiatic 
this interest 1s of great and by no means sufficiently recognized 
significance The channels through which the Eastern influence 


' That fragments 1 and z belong with 3 cannot be doubted, as soon as it 18 
perceived that the key to the whole 1s the theory of the periodic return of all 
knowledge We are not concerned here with the question whether the Delphic 
precepts really belong to the ethics of Apollo, or are pieces of foreign wisdom 
availing themselves of the god's protection The parallel between Socrates and 
the Delphic maxim also appears in Ps -Plato, A/csb I 1248 taking the advice 
of myself and of the Delphic maxim ‘‘ Know thyself" ‘ 
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forced 1ts way can be traced only to a small extent From a 
fragment of the Academy’s list of students, preserved on a 
papyrus from Herculaneum, we happen to know that a Chaldaean 
was a regular member of the school ' This appears to have been 
during Plato’s last decade Other signs of Onental influence 
point to the same period Such are the parallel in Alcebades | 
between Plato’s four virtues and the ethics of Zarathustra, and 
the astral theology put forward as the highest wisdom by Plato’s 
pupu and secretary, Philip of Opus, in his postscript to the Laws 
To recommend the new religious views which he 1s earnestly 
proclaiming ‘to the Greeks’ Philip openly appeals to Onental 
sources 2 These tendencies undoubtedly originated during the 
time when Eudoxus was present in the Academy, although our 
material unfortunately does not permit us to evaluate to 1ts full 
extent the tremendous influence exercised upon the Platonists 
by this man They are connected in part with the Academy’s 
admiration for Chaldaean and ‘Syrian’ astronomy, from whose 
ancient empirical acquaintance with the heavens it had ob- 
tained its reckoning of the tumes of revolution and its knowledge 
of the seven planets, a knowledge that appears in Phihp of Opus 
for the first trme in Europe In part, again, these tendencies are 
connected with the appeal of the religious dualism of the Parsees, 
which seemed to lend support to the dualistic metaphysics of 
Plato’s old age The bad world-soul that opposes the good one 
in the Laws 1s a tribute to Zarathustra, to whom Plato was 
attracted because of the mathematical phase that his Idea- 
theory finally assumed, and because of the intensified dualism 
involved therein? From that time onwards the Academy was 
keenly interested in Zarathustra and the teaching of the Magi 
Plato’s pup Hermodorus discussed astralism in his Mathe- 
matics , he derived the name Zarathustra from it, declaring that 
1 means ‘star-worshipper’ (4oTpobuTns) * 

' Index Acad Herculan col 11 p 13 (Mekler) 

7 Epi 9868 987 B, and 987 p-o88 A Ps -Plato, Aleib I 121 2-122 4 

‘ Laws % 896 ‘Ath And as the soul orders and inhabits all things that 
move however moving, must we not say that she orders also the heavens ’ 
Cle Ofcourse Ath Onesoulor more’? More than one—I will answer for you, 
at any rate we must not suppose that there are less than two—one the author 
of good, and the other of the opposite ’ 


* For Hermodorus On Mathematics, used by Sotion in the Diadoche, see 
Diog L I zand 8, cf Schol on Ps -Plato, 4iesb I 1zza 
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These influences gave rise to Anstotle’s interest in the Mag: in 
the dialogue On Philosophy Even the attempt to determine 
Zarathustra’s date had already been made by other Academics 
Hermodorus, for instance, had put him 5,000 years before the 
fall of Troy The researches of this Platonist were still the main 
authority on the matter when the learned Alexandrian Sotion 
wrote his history of the philosophical schools Besides Hermo- 
dorus he mentioned the suggestion of Xanthus, according to 
which Zarathustra lived 6,000 years before the invasion of 
Xerxes ! The date given by Anstotle and Eudoxus, as reported 
by Pliny, differs from the other traditional dates in 1ts peculiar 
point of reference When we compare ‘6,000 years before Plato’s 
death’ with figures reckoned from the fall of Troy or from the 
expedition of Xerxes (which later gave way to that of Alexander), 
it becomes obvious that this manner of statement 1s due not to 
chronological convenience but to the desire to connect Zara- 
thustra and Plato as two essentially sumiular historical pheno- 
mena The point of the comparison, and of Anstotle’s interest 
in the round thousands of the interval, 1s clearly the view put 
forward in On Philosophy that all human truths have their 
natural and necessary cycles Now in a fragment that 1s known 
to belong to the first book of this dialogue Aristotle speaks of the 
teaching of the Magi, namely the Iranian dualism, according to 
which there are two principles, a good and a bad spirit, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, and these he identifies with the Greek divinities 
Zeus and Hades, the god of heavenly light and the god of 
chthonic darkness Plutarch, also, compares Plato’s doctrine of 
the good and the bad world-souls with the dualism of the 
Chaldees and Magi It is natural to suppose that the same con- 
sideration was actuating Anstotle in the fragment where he 
draws a parallel between Zarathustra and Plato? This supposi- 
tion 1s rendered certain by the only other passage where he men- 
tions the Magi, namely one of the oldest parts of the Metaphysics, 
which must be assigned on other grounds to the time when On 
Philosophy was being written Here again the subject is Platonic 
dualism As the earliest forerunners of this view Aristotle men- 
tions in Greece Pherecydes, in Asia the Magi 3 The Academy’s 


* Diog LI 2 2 Frg 6 Plutarch, Is ef Osir 370 E 
1 Metaph N4 togi> 8 
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enthusiasm for Zarathustra amounted to intoxication, like the 
bea ntenienl 

rediscovery of Indian philosophy through Schopenhauer Tt 
heightened the histoncal self-consciousness of the school to think 
that Plato’s doctrine of the Good as a divme and universal 
principle had been revealed to eastern humanity by an Onental 
prophet thousands of years before 

This explanation 1s confirmed by the number 6,000 We know 
from Theopompus, who perhaps had it from Eudoxus himself, 
that the generation of Eudoxus and Anstotle was aware of the 
great cycle in Iranian religion, and of the world-wide drama of 
the struggle between Ormuzd and Ahriman' Ormuzd and 
Ahriman rule in turn (a&v& uépos), each for 3,000 years For 
another 3,000 years they fight, and each tries to injure the other 
and destroy what he has created Finally the good spint gains 
the day The length of this eschatological drama 1s variously 
estimated in Iranian tradition, sometimes as 9,000 years (this 1s 
apparently the figure that Theopompus’ source follows), and 
sometimes aS 12,000 The significance of each three-thousand- 
year act in the world-cycle varies accordingly For this reason 
the means at our disposal will perhaps not allow us to determine 
unambiguously the precise points at which Zarathustra and 
Plato are supposed to appear ,? but it 1s certainly not an acci- 
dent that the figure 6,000, which according to Aristotle and Eu- 
doxus 1s the number of the years between the two, 1s divisible 
by 3,000 Zarathustra and Plato are obviously two important 

1 Theopompus frg 72 (Mueller) Cf Jackson, ‘The Date of Zoroaster , 
Journal of the American Ortent Soc vol xvu (1896) p 3  F Cumont, Testes 
et monum de Mithra, vol 1 p 310,n 6 and recently Gisinger, Erdbeschreibung 
des Eudoxus (Leipzig, 1907) Since the creation of the good God 1s completed in 
6 000 years, the Christian fathers and philosophers of history identify this 
period with the six days of creation according to the Mosaic story 

4 In the original German edition of this work I tned to fix more accurately 
the probable positions of Zarathustra and Plato in the world-drama of Iraman 
Teligion Since then my assertion that the assignment of Zarathustra to a date 
6,000 years before Plato imphes some inner connexion between them, or rather 
between their principles, has been largely taken up by onentalists and 1s 
perhaps generally accepted In view of recent Iranian researches, however, I 
now prefer not to attempt the harmonization of the Greek and Persian tradi- 
tions since for my purpose the only important thing 1s to establish the fact that 
shortly after his death and even while he was still hving Plato was brought 
into connexion with Zarathustra and with Jranian teaching about the struggle 
between the good principle and the bad On Plato as the founder of a religion, 


as Anstotle s altar-elegy regards him, see my article ‘Anstotle’s Verses in 
Praise of Plato , The Classical Quarterly, vol xm (1927), Pp 13 
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stages in the world’s journey towards its goal, the tnumph of 
the good 

The main reason for assigning Pliny’s fragment to the first 
book of the dialogue On Philosophy 1s that only in this context 
can it be fully understood , but since Rose included 1t among the 
fragments of the spuricus Magicus—for no discoverable reason 
—it may be well expressly to dissipate the shadow of suspicion 
that has thereby fallen upon it! Pliny did not get his infor- 
mation from the On the Mag: of Apion, as Rose unreasonably 
conjectures, but from the learned work of the same title by 
Hermippus, the follower of Callumachus In the next line he 
unmistakably indicates Hermippus as his source, and expresses 
naive wonder at his wide reading in the original texts, which 1s 
very proper in view of his own lack of it It was not Pliny but 
Hermippus who consulted Eudoxus and Aristotle We may con- 
firm this by comparing the passage with fragment 6, a statement 
about the Magi which 1s definitely known to belong to the first 
book On Philosophy This also comes from Hermippus, and here 
again he mentions Eudoxus and Aristotle as his sources We 
give the two excerpts side by side 


Pliny, Natural History, 30 3 


Without doubt it began with 
Zoroaster in Persia, as the authon- 
ties agree It 1s not so clear 
whether there was only one man of 
this name, or another one later on 
Eudoxus, who held it to be the 
most excellent and valuable of all 
philosophical sects, said that this 
Zoroastcr lived six thousand years 
before the death of Plato Aristotle 
says the same Hernuppus, who 


Diogenes Laertius I, Prologue 8 


Anstotle in the first book of his 
dialogue On Philosophy declares 
that the Magi are more ancient 
than the Egyptians, and further, 
that they believe in two principles, 
the good spirit and the evil spint, 
the one called Zeus or Ormuzad, 
the other Hades or Ahmman This 
is confirmed by Hermippus im his 
first book about the Magi, Eudoxus 
im his Voyage round the World, and 


' Arist frg 34 Cf Rose, Arist Pseudepigraphus, p 50 The reason why Rose 


assigned the fragment to the Magicus is presumably that in Diogenes Laertius 
(I 1 and I 8) this work 1s mentioned as one of Aristotle's in the 1mmediate 
context of the quotation from On Philosophy about the Magi Precise examina- 
tion shows, however, that Diogenes 15 not following the same source 10 quoting 
each of the two works as Aristotles Ihe spurious AYagicus was given as main 
source by Sction and Hermodorus, for Diogenes mentions all three names both 
in I 1-2 ardainI 7-8 (the excerpt extends down to ‘and Hermodorus agrees with 
him in this ) whereas the imformation from Anstotle’s On Philosophy and 
Eudoxus was obtained from Hermippus, as has been shown above 
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wrote copiously about all that art, Theopompus in the eighth book 
and commented on two millon of his Phihppica 
lines written by Zoroaster affix- 
ing an index to every book, says 
that his teacher « as Agonaces, 
and that he himself lived five 
thousand years before the Trojan 
war ! 


It 1s evident that Herm:ppus used the same sources for both 
these accounts of the Magi, namely the dialogue On Philosophy 
and the Voyage of Eudoxus He must have quoted them exactly 
each time Diogenes preserves his quotation in full, but Pliny, 
as often, names only the authors without the books Pliny’s 
fragment fits excellently with the theory of cycles, and with the 
chronological discussions 1n the first book On Philosophy, which 
contained other statements about the Magi, 1n future, therefore, 
it 1s to be included among the fragments of this dialogue The 
parallel position of Plato and Zarathustra in the cycle does not 
give the umpression of having been invented during Plato’s life 
It was certainly not to be found in the Voyage of Eudoxus, who 
died long before him The originality of Eudoxus lay solely in 
putting Zarathustra ‘6,000 years ago’ It was Amstotle who, 
led by his doctrine of the periodical return of all human know- 
ledge, first specifically connected this figure with the return of 
dualism, and thereby put Plato in a setting that corresponded to 
his profound reverence for him There can be no doubt that the 
dialogue in which he thus directed the light of the centuries upon 
his master was written after the latter’s death 2 


' On the correct form of the name ‘Agonaces’ see Fr C Andreas in Reitzen- 
stein, ‘Die Gottin Psyche , Sitzungsberzchte der Heidelberger Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-histonsche Klasse, vol vii (1917) Abh 10, p 44 
On the significance of the above discussion of Aristotle's statements about 
Zarathustra s teaching for the oriental tradition and its chronology see Reitzen- 
stein-Schaeder Stud:en zum antrken Synkretismus aus Iran und Griecheniand 
(Leipzig, 1926), p 3 

2 Tf Pliny’s words ‘sex milibus annorum ante Platonis mortem’ do not come 
from the intermediate source Hermippus—it 19 true, as Eduard Fraenkel has 
pointed out to me that in technical chronology ‘ante mortem * sometimes 
means no More than ante aliquem’—but from Hermippus’ authority they can 
only be from Anstotle, since Eudoxus died before Plato (It 1s impossible to 
follow Gisinger op cit p 5, I im supposing on the basis of the passage in 
Phny that Eudoxus died later than Plato) Merely on internal grounds, how- 
ever, it seems to me certain that such a comparison could never have arisen 
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The doctnne that truth returns at certain intervals assumes 
that men are incapable of permanently retaining it once it has 
been discovered It was not supposed, however, that humanity 
cannot maintain itself for long upon a high spiritual level, and 
for that reason contimually loses again even truths that have 
been known for along time The theory was that the tradition, 
and in fact crvilization as a whole, 1s periodically destroyed by 
violent convulsions of nature In other words, Plato’s doctrine 
of catastrophes was applied to the history of philosophy By- 
water has given convincing reasons for believing that this 
doctrine occurred 1n Aristotle’s dialogues! In the Tizmaeus 1t 1s 
suggested that all the more ancient traditions of the Greeks have 
been annihilated by overwhelming naturalevents Suchmythsas 
those of Phaethon and of the flood are there interpreted as traces 
of these events in human memory The same method of 1nter- 
pretation 1s applied to the oldest records of culture in the Laws, 
just as Aristotle in the Metaphysics explains the stories of the 
Gods as remnants, distorted by tradition, of an early stage of his 
own theory of the movers of the spheres? This rationalizing 
procedure certamly cannot have originated in Plato’s imagina- 
tive brain It bears the stamp of Iomian science, and presum- 
ably it comes from Eudoxus himself, together with the theory of 
catastrophes Aristotle made free use of it In the Meteoro- 
logica, for example, he argues from the mythical tradition to the 
prehistorical existence of the hypothesis of ether, which as a 
matter of fact was invented by himself 3 On the other hand, 
Eudoxus 1s certainly not the author of the view that all intel- 
lectual things recur This, however, only brings out more clearly 


while Plato was stillalive, and the same is true of the attitude of the dialogue ag 
a whole to Plato and his philosophy 

* Bywater (Journ of Philology, vol wu, p 65) assigns to the On Philosophy 
portions of Philoponus Jn Nicom avithm The theory of cataclysms 1s there 
connected with the growth of knowledge, and this is an idea that Aristotle took 
over from Plato and developed The form of the theory that Bywater analyses 
1s, however, Stoic especially the notion of the development of the arts and of 
the continual change that this causes in the meaming of ‘wisdom’ See my 
Nemesios von Lmesa, Quellenforschungen zur Geschichte des dlieren Neupla- 
tonismus und zu Poseidonios (Berlin, 1914), pp 124 f See also Gerhdusser, 
Der Protreptikos des Poserdonios (Heidelberg thesis, 1912), pp 16 ff 

2 Plato, Timaeus 22 a—c, Critias 109 D ff, Laws III 677 4, Amst Metaph 
A 8, 10746 1-13 

> Meteor I 34, 339> 20 ff, De Caelo 1 3 270616 ff, De Animal Mot 3, 
6992 27, Pol VII 10, 13296 25 
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the effect of contemporary natural science on men’s thought about 
the history of culture, on their use of the myths, and on their 
conception of the human spint, which, hke nature with her forces, 
1s ever bringing forth anew that which lies hidden within 1tself 

By representing Plato in the first book as a man of the ages, 
out of the reach of every petty contradiction, and as the cul- 
mination of all previous philosophy, Aristotle gave the proper 
perspective to the criticism that followed The second book was 
a destructive criticism of the Ideas The third gave his own view 
of the world , 1t was a cosmology and a theology , hke the second, 
it took the form throughout of a criticism of Plato, for the sumple 
reason that it was dependent on him at every step Its general 
contents are described by the Epicurean in Cicero’s De Natura 
Deorum In essentials Aristotle adopted the stellar theology of 
Plato's later days This, 1t seemed to him, must be the point of 
departure for metaphysics now that the theory of Forms had 
collapsed Plato conceived that behind the sidereal story of his 
later years there lay the supersensible world of Ideas, of which 
the visible heavens were a copy Anstotle, however, was con- 
cerned exclusively with the cosmological side of this dual world 
(So, though in a different manner, was that other pupil of Plato’s, 
Philip of Opus, in the Epznomzs ) In this way he became the real 
founder of the cosmic religion of the Hellenistic philosophers, 
which, emancipated from popular beliefs, sought its objects of 
worship solely in the heavenly bodies The threads connecting on 
the one hand Aristotle’s stellar religion with the Academy, on 
the other Stoic theology with Aristotle’s early views, have not 
yet been laid bare In particular, the importance of Aristotle in 
this connexion has not been clearly recognized, because scholars 
have taken their start too exclusively from the treatises, which 
were totally unknown to the Hellenistic age 

According to the unfavourable account in Cicero, which comes 
from some Epicurean source also used by Philodemus, Aristotle 
in his third book On Philosophy declared now that God was 
mind, now that he was the world, now that he was the ether, 
and now that he was some other being, to whom the world was 
subordinated, and who guided 1ts movement by a kind of back- 
wards turning (replicatione quadam) ' By applying the dogma of 

1 Frg 26 (Cic De Natuva Deorum1 13, 33) 
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the Epicurean school the critic discovers gross contradictions in 
these statements, but, however superficial his judgement of 
them may be, the correctness of the account as such cannot be 
doubted The God to whom the world 1s subordinated 1s the 
transcendental unmoved mover, who guides the world as its 
final cause, by reason of the perfection of his pure thought This 
js the original nucleus of Aristotelian metaphysics Besides this, 
Anstotle described the ether as a divine body, or as a more 
divine body, as he does in the treatises , he certainly did not call 
it God? The divinity of the ether does not seem to fit very well 
with a strict transcendental monotheism, but below the un- 
moved mover were the stargods, whose matter was ethereal 
There 1s no real contradiction in the fact that Aristotle called 
now the world and now the ether God, 1 e first the whole and 
then the part ‘World’ here does not mean what the Epicurean 
takes 1t to mean It 1s not the Hellenistic conception of the 
cosmos filled with living creatures and containing all things, but 
the heavens, the mere periphery This was the way in which the 
old Academy used the word, as the Epinomts also shows In this 
work it 1s said to be indifferent whether we call the highest God, 
who 1s the heaven, Uranus or Olympus or Cosmos In another 
passage we read that the truest description of him 1s Cosmos 2 

The influence of the later Plato on the dialogue On Philosophy 
was not confined to terminology In the main features of theo- 
logy, also, it corresponds almost perfectly with the Epznomis 
It 1s noteworthy that the Epicurean, who 1s looking for points 
of attack, says nothing whatever about the fifty-five sphere- 
gods of the later metaphysics In this dialogue Aristotle 
obviously had not yet adopted that view 

This 1s confirmed by a statement of Pseudo-Philo’s in the work 
On the Eternity of the World Aristotle is there said to have 1m- 
puted terrible atheism (Aeiviv dbedthTa) to the philosophers 
who declared that the world had a beginning or an end, because 


' Cicero translates ‘ether’ by cael: avdoy This 1s usual, and the description 
of it as divine 1s further evidence that what is meant 1s Aristotle’s hypothesis 
of ether as the fifth element (cf Cic De Natuva DeorumI 14, 37, ardorem, qui 
aether nominetur, to which Plasberg refers in commenting on our passage) 
Aristotle must therefore have put forward thehypothesis while he was stillin the 
Academy It became fairly general there, though it suffered some excisions 
and modifications Its first presentation to the public was no doubt that in the 
On Philosophy 2 Epin 977 4, B and 987 B 
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they thereby implied that this great and visible God (todoUtov 
dparov Gedv) was no better than a work made with hands He 
called the cosmos a pantheon comprehending sun, moon, fixed 
stars, and planets He derisively observed that, whereas formerly 
he had feared that his house might collapse only through tempest 
or old age or careless construction, there was now a far greater 
danger umpending, if we believed the thinkers who destroyed the 
whole universe 1n their statements ! 

We recognize the tone Where Aristotle 1s attacking the 
physicists’ view of the destruction of the world it 1s bitingly 
sharp It 1s distinctly milder and more respectful when he 1s 
rejecting Plato’s account of creation in the Tzmaeus—for that 1s 
what ‘a work made with hands’ refers to Here we have the 
same personal air as we found in the criticism of the Forms in 
the second book The third book too, as we Jearn from Cicero’s 
account, was written with polemical reference to Plato through- 
out This must apply mainly to the doctrine that the world 1s 
eternal, for that was Aristotle’s greatest novation ,? and since 
the passage does not come from any of the existing treatises, 
and 1s undoubtedly taken from a dialogue in view of its style, the 
only source that can possibly be suggested for it 1s the dialogue 
On Philosophy It was this work, now lost but much read in 
antiquity, that contained the two philosophical views then con- 
sidered most characteristic of Anstotle the adoption of the 
ether as the element of the heavens, and the assertion that the 
cosmos 1s indestructible and uncreated The doxographers com- 
monly mention the two together as his distinctive additions to 
Plato's cosmology, and this 1s correct 

In spite of the divergence in detauls the doctrine of the dia- 
logue 1s still completely Platonic 1n its positive views, and above 
all in the fusion of theology and astronomy The Laws 1s the 
origin of the accusation of atheism against those whose astro- 
nomical views are unorthodox In that work Plato converted 
this science, previously very atheistical, into the essence of 

' Frg 18 Ps -Philo, De Aet Mund: 3, 10 (p 53 1n Cohn-Reiter) 

2 Frg 26 (Cic De Natura Deorum 1 13 33) ‘Amstotelesque in tertio de 
philosophia libro multa turbat a magistro suo Platone dissentiens Manutius 
inserted a non before dtssentiens, and Rose follows Lambinus in adopting it 


but this gives an unacceptable meaning and Vablen has shown that it 1s also 
stylistically umpossible (cf Plasberg, large edition p 218) 
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theology ! It agrees with Cicero’s account that the above-men- 
tioned passage of Pseudo-Philo also uses the word ‘cosmos’ in 
the sense of heaven For what 1s the doctrine of the cosmos 
“comprehending within itself’ sun, moon, and stars, but a re- 
flection of the picture of the universe in the Tzmaeus (30 bD) ? 
‘The Deity, tending to make this world hke the fairest and 
most perfect of intelligible beings, framed one visible animal 
comprehending unthin rtself all other anumals of a kindred nature ’ 
It 1s true that for Aristotle the heavens are no longer the visible 
image of the highest Form, which contains with itself all other 
Forms and the whole intelligible cosmos The world of Forms 1s 
gone, and with it the demiurge who made the visible world on 
the pattern thereof But this only increases the religious and 
metaphysical dignity of the image, 1e of the heavenly bodies 
and of the cosmos itself as the visible unity of the world, the sole 
empirical guarantees of Plato’s demand that there should be 
something permanent and enduring in the flux of becommg The 
expression ‘visible God’ 1s itself Platonic, and the comparison 
of the heavens with a pantheon including all the particular gods, 
though the words may belong not to Aristotle but to Philo, 1s 
Aristotelian in intention and reappears in the Epimomts when 
the sky 1s described as Olympus? The old theory of Olympus 
gives place to the feeling that there 1s divinity in the cosmos, and 
the word thus symbolizes this decisive change in the history of 
Greek religion The stars are living, rational beings, inhabiting 
the cosmos in divine beauty and unchangeableness This 1s the 
theogony of Hellenistic and late antiquity, and Plato stands at 
its fountain-head 

In Aristotle’s later metaphysics, as we know, the principle of 
the unmoved mover was no longer isolated, a special transcen- 
dental mover was assigned to each of the spheres that produce 
the apparent progressions, retrogradations, and stationary 
points, of the heavenly bodies Of this view there 1s no trace in 
our dialogue The unmoved mover hovers above all other gods, 
immaterial and separated from the world as pure Form The 


' Laws 821 D-822 c, 898 c, and 899 A The pact between astronomy and 
atheism 1s dissolved in 967 A fff 

For the sky as Olympus see Epsm 9778 for the stars as images of the gods 
within it see Epin 984 4 
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unity of the world 1s anchored 1n that Form The stars and the 
heavens, however, have souls within them and follow their own 
inner laws spontaneously and consciously This theory of im- 
manent star-souls excludes the other method of explanation 
The causes of the heavenly motions had long been discussed in 
the Academy In the Zaws Plato mentions three hypotheses as 
reasonable, without definitely deciding in favour of any one 
They are to be vahd for all heavenly bodies without distinction 
E:ther we must think of the stars as bodies with souls inside them 
(to Plato the soul 1s the principle of spontaneous movement), or 
the soul, not being inside the star, makes itself an external body 
of fire or air and therewith propels the star, or finally the soul 
has no body at all, but guides the motion of the star ‘by some 
extraordinary and wonderful power’! Plato’s own theory 1s 
probably that of the immanent souls, for this fits best both with 
his view that the soul 1s the pnnciple of all movement and with 
the plastic simplicity and vitalizing power of his thought He 
describes the second as ‘the view of certain persons’ (Adyos 
Tivév), presumably astronomers, one thinks of the spheres of 
Eudoxus, although he 1s almost certainly too early to have be- 
heved that the spheres had souls The bodiless soul of the third 
hypothesis 1s obviously a transcendental Form, moving the star 
as final cause, as the beloved moves the lover It 1s the principle 
of the unmoved mover The wonderful power of which Plato 
speaks may be imagined as simular to the longing of sensible 
things for the Idea, or to Aristotle’s orexts 

It will presumably always remain impossible for us to deter- 
mine whether it was Anstotle himself or some other Academic 
who first concerved the theory of the unmoved mover and 
applied 1t to the problem of stellar motion The communa 
nature of their studies prevents us from distinguishing the 
precise share of each person The spirit of the idea 1s Platonic, 
that 1s to say, 1t 1s one that could not have arisen by itself, but 
only within the Platonic universe of thought, whoever its acute 
inventor may have been Arnstotle used it only for the highest ; 
principle, which 1s distinct from the world and has absolutely no} 
motion, the stars and the heavens, on the other hand, were 
moved by immanent souls We know this not merely from the 

' Tews KX 898 E 
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passage 1n Philo, but above all from the Aristotelian arguments 
preserved by Cicero, which must now be examined According 
to Plato one of the three hypotheses had to be true of all 
heavenly motions without distinction The fact that Anstotle 
combines the first and the third perhaps indicates that he was 
not the originator of either 

In the second book of his work on the Gods Cicero gives us 
proofs of their existence from Cleanthes, from Chrysippus, from 
Xenophon, and several from Aristotle, which he obviously ob- 
tained not from his own reading but from a ready-made collec- 
tion! Many of the arguments simply repeat what has already 
been said Even the collection itself did not derive everything 
from the originals, any more than Sextus, who also made a 
collection of arguments for the existence of Gods, largely 
similar to this one in content 2 Hence Cicero’s account must be 
used critically Nevertheless, it 1s authentic in essence Both 
points can be demonstrated from the very first argument All 
elements give rise to living things, earth to some, water to 
others, air to others Hence it seems absurd to Aristotle to 
suppose that there are no living things 1n the element that by its 
purity and power of movement 1s most suited for their produc- 
tion, namely the ether Now in the region of the ether we find 
the stars Presumably, therefore, the stars are living beings of 
keen intelligence and extremely rapid motion 

This argument has been correctly assigned to the dialogue Ox 
Philosophy, but it cannot have appeared there in its present 
form We have seen that in that work Anstotle was already 
maintaining the doctrine of ether as a fifth element The argu- 
ment preserved by Cicero presupposes only four It cannot be- 
long to a period prior to the introduction of the fifth, and there- 
fore cannot be assigned to any earlier work of Aristotle’s, it 1s 
an adaptation of his argument to the Stoic theory of the elements, 
the latter being a compromise between the traditional and the 
Aristotelian view, by which fire and ether were regarded as a 
single element The only thing that Cicero’s Stoic authority 
correctly reproduces 1s the formal analogical nature of the 
reasoning Aristotle began with the universal validity of the 


1Cic De Natura Deorum I 15, 42-44 (partly reproduced in Rose as frgs 
23 and 24) 2 Sext Emp Adu Phys I 49 
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proposition that there are living things in every element of which 
we can have experience From this he inferred that there are 
also living beings 1n the ether, although that element 1s not 
directly open to scientific inquiry The onginal sense of the 
argument must therefore have been this since it can be de- 
monstrated that living things occur 1n all the elements, some in 
earth, others in water, others 1n air, still others 1n fire, there must 
certainly be some in the ether as well, now the stars are in the 
ether, therefore they are living things This was suggested by 
the Tzmaeus (39 E), where the four elements are peopled with as 
many kinds of divine being The Eptnomts takes account of 
this theory of ether, which had appeared in the meantime, by 
assuming five kinds of elemental God instead of the four of the 
Trmaeus , but the author shows, by the mere order in which he 
puts the elements, that his intention 1s not to follow Aristotle 
implicitly, but to make a conservative adaptation of his hypo- 
thesis to that of the Tzmaeus According to Anstotle ether takes 
the highest place in the world, then follow fire, air, water, earth 
Philip retains fire in the highest position , then follow ether and 
air, then water and earth, thus the only change in Plato’s 
doctrine is that in the place of air, the highest and purest level of 
which had already been called ether by Plato himself,’ we have 
two separate elements? Thus the Epimomss, while outwardly 
assimilating the theory of ether, intentionally evades the really 
essential element in the idea _ Aristotle’s argument, unlike 
Plato’s, is not meant to demonstrate the existence of any mythic- 
ally conceived gods or spirits It 1s intended to be a strictly 
empirical proof, and as such it presupposes that Aristotle thought 
he could empirically demonstrate the existence of his fire- 
animals As late as the Historia Antmalium he was still in- 

' Phaedo 109 B, Tim 58D 

2 The position of the five elements in the world 1s given in Epin 984D ff In 
g81 c the ether 1s called the ‘fifth body’ This is the Anstotelian expressian 
but here 1t means merely the fifth and last body to be discovered, not that 
which 1s farthest away from the earth That the ether was called the ‘fifth 
body’ or the ‘fifth substance’ in the On Philosophy follows from the fact that 
the doxographers whose source is always this dialogue, universally employ 
this mode of referring to the specifically Anstotelian view In the treatises it 1s 
the ‘first body The Epsnomis is the earliest of the many works to which the 
On Philosophy gave the expression ‘fifth body’, there are also numerous other 


respects in which it 1s dependent on it Since Isocrates (V 12) mentions the 
Laws in the year 346, Anstotle’s dialogue must have appeared in 348/7 
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terested in insects that were supposed to fly through fire without 
being damaged, and speaks of observations made upon such 
creatures in Cyprus' The most significant passage, however, 1s 
one in Apuleius, not included in the collection of fragments, 
where the doctrine of ‘fireborn animals’ 1s expressly attnbuted 
to Aristotle It will be worth while to look closely at this pass- 
age, not for the sake of the miraculous fire-dwellers, but for the 
train of thought that they enable us to follow 

In his work on Socrates’ divine sign Apuleius has an argu- 
ment superficially similar to Aristotle’s, but actually quite 
different both 1n purpose and im premisses Since there are 
living beings in the earth and the water, and since 1m fire (as 
Aristotle says) there are creatures that are born in this element 
and remain in it continually, and since lastly there are also 
living things in the ether, namely the stars—whose possession of 
souls had in the meanwhile become such an established dogma 
that it could be treated as a matter of experrence—it follows 
that there are living things in the air, too, although they are in- 
visible, namely the spirits of the air? The only Aristotehan 
elements 1n this argument are those which Apuleius, following 
his source, directly attributes to Aristotle, that 1s to say, the 
fire-animals That it was not Apuleius but his authority who 
remodelled the argument 1s shown by several passages 1n Philo, 
where the same inference occurs with the same emphasis on the 
proof of the existence of spirits in the ar, 1e angels Philo 
remarks, also parenthetically, that these fire-annnals are to be 
found in Macedonia, that 1s to say, he avoids letting his readers 
know of his heathen source, and names the country instead of 
the man; This correspondence between two authors widely 
separated 1n time shows that some Stoic philosopher, living be- 
fore the days of Christianity or of Philo, changed the real Aris- 
totelan argument from a proof of the divinity of the cosmos 
into a proof of the existence of angels The two forms are com- 
pletely and hopelessly confused in the parallel passage of Sextus ¢ 

1 Hist An V 1g, 552610 . 

2 Apul De Deo Socy VIII 137, p 15,1 12, m Thomas 

3 Philo De Gig 2 7-8, De Plantat 3 12, De Somn I 22,135 In the last 


passage he omits the fire-animals 1n the altered form of the argument they 


were really only a nuisance 
* Sext Emp Adv Phys I 86, p 410,1 26 It 1s there inferred both that 
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Without further inquiry concerning the author of this alteration, 
we may content ourselves with the conclusion which alone ts 
important for the argument preserved by Cicero, namely that it 
originally included the fire-animals and the five elements, and that 
these were afterwards suppressed by Cicero’s Stoic authority ! 

In any case the fire-animals and the whole argument must 
come from a dialogue It 1s impossible to refer the passage in 
Apuleius to the insects that are said to fly through fire in the 
Historia Antmalrum, although this is done by the commentators, 
because the essential point, which ts required for the argument 
mm On Philosophy, namely that the animals are born mn fire and 
live their whole life in 1t, occurs only in Apuleius and Philo, and 
not in the Azstorrza Antmaltum The passage comes from the 
work that Hellenistic philosophers and doxographers used more 
than any other writing of Aristotle’s 


there are spirits in the air and that the stars have souls The Aristotehan and 
the angelological arguments have been confused 

* The source of the argument in Philo and Apuleius is obvious at first glance 
In remodelling Aristotle’s argument in order to obtain a proof of the existence 
of spints in the air the author was following Epinomis 984 D ff where the 
existence of star-souls 1s assumed, and that of aery beings 15 demonstrated 
Anstotle on the contrary, must have meant by the aery beings certain animals 
known to experience since otherwise his analogy breaks down Presumably he 
meant the birds If so, it fits excellently that Apuleius’ authority opposes this 
very supposition 1n detail He mghtly remarks that birds are ‘terrestrial 
animals Moreover, they occupy only the lower region of the air No bird can 
fly over Olympus (he gives mathematical measurements of its height, but the 
number of the stades has unfortunately disappeared from the manuscripts) 
whereas the atmosphere stretches far above it ‘from the lowest turnmgs of the 
moon to the highest peak of Olympus This region cannot be wholly without 
inhabitants Furthermore, the author, in order to obtain the four Stoic 
elements instead of Aristotle's five regards the fire-animals and the stars as 
both fire-dwellers His only concession to Arstotle 1s to separate the ether, not 
as a distinct element but merely as the purest upper level of fire This baroque 
mixture of angelology, empincal observation, and exact scientific thinking 
corresponds to my idea of Posidonius who has already been suggested as 
Apuleius’ source by Rathke (De Apules quem scripsit de deo Socratis Inbello, 
P 32 thesis, Berlin, 1911) Rathke has failed to observe, however, that 
Posidonius makes use of the dialogue On Philosophy in his argument and 
combines it with the Epinomts Remhardt'’s fine book on Posidonius (Munich 
1921) seems to me far too sceptical about the religious and mythical element in 
his thought, for instance, it wrongly denies that he believed 1m fire-anumals 
Nowadays we underestimate the wnfluence of the old Academy and of the early 
Anstotle on Posidonius and the Stoics in general The fact that in Doxographi 
432 4, only four kinds of living thing are ascnbed both to Plato and to Aristotle 
1s merely one of the many confusions of that textbook-wisdom (cf Diels m the 
Proleg , p 64) 
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It 1s also possible to show how the original form of the argu- 
ment influenced the literature evoked by On Philosophy about 
the eternity of the world We can follow step by step the process 
by which this hterature obtained its weapons from the armoury 
of this dialogue We have already mentioned in this connexion 
the work traditionally attributed to Philo on the etermity of the 
world, which uses not merely Aristotle but also other good Peri- 
patetic authors like Theophrastus and Critolaus Since the 
appearance of Aristotle’s book the Stoics had come forward 
with their doctrine that the world ts continually destroyed and 
regenerated, and the Peripatetic view required to be defended 
against the counter-arguments of the Porch Because of this 
element in the author, who lived at about the beginning of the 
Christian era and shared the contemporary tendency to har- 
monize Plato and Anistotle, the form of the arguments, which he 
uses without mentioning their originator, has been greatly 
altered, and we are by no means justified in ascribing to Anis- 
totle everything that 1s included among the fragments On the 
other hand, just as Rose omits the fire-animals in Apuleius and 
Philo, so in the present work he omits an argument which, 
while not itself Aristotelian, 1s nevertheless formulated in words 
borrowed from Aristotle’s ‘zoogonic’ argument—to use the ex- 
pression in the Efinomis Whereas, according to our hypothesis, 
Aristotle argued by analogy from the hving creatures in the 
known elements to the existence of star-souls in the ether, 
Pseudo-Philo presupposes this and converts the argument into 
one against the transitoriness of the world If all the hving 
creatures that maintain themselves in the regions of the various 
elements are one day to disappear, both those on the earth and 
those in the water and those in the air and those in fire (trvpi- 
yova), 1t follows by analogy (kat’ dvadoylav) that the heavens 
also, the sun, the moon, and all the stars (1e the living things in 
the ether), are dedicated to destruction This, however, con- 
flicts with their divinity, with which their eternity stands or 
falls ' It 1s obvious that we have here a conflation of two classic 
arguments from Aristotle On Philosophy His inference from 
the divinity of the heaven to its eternity 1s mechanically applied 
to all celestial bodies (By a verbal imitation of the passage in 

™ Pseudo-Philo, De 4et Mund: 14 45, 1n Cohn-Reiter 
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which he called the heaven ‘this great visible God’! they are 
described as ‘this great and blessed army of visible Gods acknow- 
ledged of old’, 6 tocotros alofnTav Ssav evAatpav To TrdAat 
vouictels otpatdés) With this the author conflates the zoo- 
gonic argument if in the four known elements all living things 
pass away, they must do so in the ether also, by analogy 
The logic, which 1s decidedly not his strong pomt, 1s not um- 
proved by the change It 1s in fact an empty verbalism and a 
mere truism, incomprehensible until we see that he 1s attempting 
to carve something apparently new and omginal out of the 
famous arguments of his source To us, however, he does the 
service of confirming the occurrence of the fire-animals, the five 
elements, and the inference from analogy, in the Aristotelian 
argument that we have recovered by examining Cicero His 
testimony 1s all the weightier because in other parts of his work, 
where he 1s obviously using a Stoic source, he recognizes only 
four elements 2 

In order to separate the original from the subsequent addi- 
tions and alterations, it has been necessary to go into the 
historical effects of the dialogue With regard to those argu- 
ments for the divinity of the stars which are next cited by 
Cicero, and which seem to be closely connected with the previous 
one, the problem of distinguishing the original from the accre- 
tions and distortions has recently been raised for the first time 
It has been suggested that only the last argument (§ 44), which 
indeed 1s expressly described as such, 1s Aristotelian; Strictly 
taken, 1ts opening words (‘Nec vero Aristoteles non laudandus 
est in eo, quod ’) umply that the preceding ones also belong 
to him, but in case of necessity it 1s possible to understand them 
as referring back to the first, which was expressly ascribed to 
hun The intermediate matter would then belong to another 
author, and be inserted here merely because of tts sumilarity to 
Aristotle’s arguments It 1s thought that Posidonius’ theory of 
heat can be detected 1n it, and certainly, in view of what has 
been said in connexion with the first argument, the possibility 
of Stoic colouring cannot be excluded The various arguments 

' Frg 18 


2 Pseudo-Philo, De Aet Mundt 11 29 
1 K Reinhardt, Posesdontos, pp 228 ff 
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form such a connected and significant series, however, that we 
ought not to tear them apart unless we have to The train of 
thought 1s as follows 

Since all the other elements contain life the ether must do so 
too Hence the stars that we see there must be hving things, 
and, in keeping with the fineness and mobility of the ether, they 
must be of the highest intelligence and velocity To extend this 
relation between the elements and the character of the beings 
living in them, the relation between the intellectual quality of 
the stars and the vital powers of the ether 1s parallel to that 
between the intelligence and temperament of man and the 
food-supply and climatic conditions of his dwelling-place Where 
the air 1s pure and thin the inhabitants are more intelligent and 
think more keenly and quickly than those who live in a thick 
and heavy atmosphere The same applies even to the effects of 
hight and heavy foods on the human mind Since therefore they 
live in the region of the ether, which 1s the finest of all elements, 
and since they are nourished by the exhalations of earth and 
sea, which are reduced to extreme thinness as they traverse the 
great intervening space, the stars must possess intelligence of 
the highest sort The correctness of this inference 1s confirmed 
by a fact of external experience—the mviolable order and 
regularity of their motions This cannot be the product of 
Nature, stnce Nature does not behave Jike a conscious rational 
being , nor can 1t be explained by chance, for incalculability and 
merely average results exclude constancy and design It must 
therefore be the result of a conscious intention and an inner 
purpose With the final argument this train of thought culmin- 
ates in the demonstration that, as their order and constancy 
imply reason and purpose, so the circulanty of their motion 
umphies effective free will, since the natura] movement of bodies 
1s always 1n a straight line upwards or downwards, and since no 
overruling external force is present here 

In the first argument Cicero expressly ascribes to Aristotle the 
statement that, since living things occur 1n all the other elements, 
it is absurd to suppose that they do not also occur 1n the ether, 
which 1s ‘most suitable’ of all ‘to beget animate things’ Ac- 
cording to Aristotle the pneuma of life 1s analogous to the element 
of the stars, which contains 1n its purest form the heat that 1s 
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essential to life’ In this argument the vitalism of the (profes- 
sedly Stoic) doctrine of heat 1s derived from Arnistotle’s doc- 
trine of the pneuma, which was the historical germ of the Stoic 
view The theory that the stars are moved by souls 1s carefully 
developed to its farthest consequences The seriousness with 
which the argument takes Plato’s semi-mythical view, and its 
conscientious application of the categories of psychology, 
zoology, and physics, show that its author 1s the early Aristotle 
He 1s too respectful and dogmatic to doubt the correctness of 
the view, but the more seriously he takes it, and the more 
acutely he presses it, the quicker he will outgrow it Plato, 
again, 1s responsible for the theory that climate and diet in- 
fluence man’s body and mind, and the expression of it here 1s 
verbally simular to a passage of the Laws The Epznomis, also, 
detects a causal connexion between the material constitution of 
earthly creatures and the irrationality and disorderliness of their 
motions, and between the ethereal matter of the stars and their 
physical beauty and spiritual perfection Either this reflects 
the general Academic view, or it 1s borrowed from Aristotle’s 
work, which appeared just prior to the Epzmomas 2 

The dialogue On Philosophy cares out the analogy in more 
detail The stars are surrounded by the purest atmosphere 
Their food 1s the fine exhalations of earth and sea—Aristotle here 
uses this old physical doctrine to support his view of the heavenly 
beings and their physiological processes, later he abandoned 
it From this dialogue Cleanthes took it over, together with all 
the rest of Aristotle's early theology, and made it at home in the 
Stoic school 3 


' De Gen An II 3 736529 & 7 Laws V 747D Epim O81 

3 In Meteor II 2, 354> 33 ff Aristotle opposes the physicists theory that 
the sun feeds on the exhalations of the sea The theory must have been quite 
old, since on the basis of 1t some physicists naively explained the solstice as a 
change of pasture Though Anstotle might smile at this anthropomorphic 
account, the general theory was quite consonant with his own view that the hot 
feeds on the wet (eg Metaph A 3 983623) When he objects that the sup- 
porters of the theory ought to have provided, not merely for the sun, but also 
for the stars (355419) that 1s simply the consequence that he himself had 
formerly developed in the dialogue On Philosophy Cleanthes took it over from 
this work (Cic Nat Deorum II 15, 40 Arnim frg 504) He also appropriated 
the explanation of the solstice (Nat Deorum, III 14 37 Armim frg 501) In 
comparison with the level attained by Aristotle Stoic physics presents many 
examples of this sort of atavism, namely the conflation of Amstotle s early 
cosmologial theology with Pre-Aristotehan theories 
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The Epznomis also contains the argument for the existence of 
star-souls from the regularity of the heavenly motions, at some- 
what greater length but with less dialectical power , and here as 
in Anstotle it 1s directly connected with the “zoogomic’ argu- 
ment This hitherto unnoticed correspondence obliges us to 
infer that Philip and Aristotle both give the ruling Academic 
doctrine! Aristotle’s formulation of it was directly suggested 
by Plato In the Laws, at the beginning of the argument that 
the stars have souls, we read that some say ‘that all things do 
become, have become, and will become, some by nature, some by 
art, and some by chance’ The elements and ‘the bodies which 
come next in order—earth, and sun, and moon, and stars—’ 
‘all exist by nature and chance, and none of them by art’, for 
they are totally and absolutely without soul? The physicists 
whom Plato 1s attacking meant by nature the same as Aristotle 
in these arguments (for he 1s here using their trichotomy and 
refuting them with their own weapons), namely an aggregation 
of matter without mind or soul Plato, on the contrary, makes 
the soul the chief principle of becoming, and hence demands a 
new conception of nature 3 There are, however, countless pass- 
ages in Aristotle where this lower conception of nature, having 
once become familiar to him, 1s used without hesitation, mn the 
very next argument, for example, the tendency of fire and air to 
go upwards, and of earth and water to go downwards, 1s said to 
be a natural movement The division of all becoming into 
natural, fortuitous, and intentional, also occurs in his Protrep- 
ttcus The method of the argument, namely the estabhshment 
of one possibility by the elimination of all others, is connected 
with Plato’s later dialectic of division, and 1s characteristic of 
Anstotle 

The same method 1s used in the last argument, a refinement 
of the previous one, which is expressly stated to come from 
Aristotle All motion 1s produced either by nature or by force or 
by free will So far as it 1s natural, the motion of bodies 1s 
always in a straight hne upwards or downwards, and not 
circular hke the motion of the heavenly bodies Nor can this 
circular motion be explained by external force, for what force 
can be greater than that of those bodies themselves? The only 

' Epin , 982 ff 2 Taws X 888 £ ff 3 Laws X 892 c, 891 c 
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remaining possibility 1s motion by free will For this mference 
too there 1s a parallel in the Ep:momzs, where mention 1s made of 
a most perfect deliberation (4piotn PovAgvois) on the part of 
the star-souls ' This 1s the ground of the unalterable necessity 
that guides the revolutions of the stars Their perfection con- 
sists in the fact that the circular path, which the star-soul at the 
same time contemplates and wills, 1s the 1deal mathematical 
form This act of will can never alter, because all true perfec- 
tion excludes the tendency to deteriorate Thus the law that 
the soul of the star umposes on its matter necessarily involves 
that the star has free will, since without this there could be no 
reflection with a view to action? To this extent Aristotle’s 
notion of free will is the exact complement of the notion of most 
perfect deliberation in the Eponomrzs , they are adjacent elements 
in a single thought-construction 3 The doctrine that the stars 
move of their own free will, being an obvious contradiction of 
Anstotle’s later views, has compelled those who deny his de- 
velopment to institute the most desperate ad-hoc conjectures 
It 1s said that Cicero has simply grossly misunderstood his 
authority ¢ It 1s not worth while to refute these extravagances 
in detail, our analysis of the theory of star-souls seems to have 
made it clear that, even if this intermediate stage in Aristotle's 
development were not so unquestionably recorded, we should be 
practically obliged to reconstruct it @ przort in all its parts 

The last argument also throws much light on the origin of 

' Epin 982 c * Epin 9828 

3 The motion of the stars can be due to free will only 1f 1t rests on conscious 
purpose (tpoalpecis) The latter, however, 1s ‘deliberative desire’ and there- 
fore presupposes deliberation (Eth Nee IIL 5) In 1112821 Aristotle expressly 
dems that there can be deliberation about things eternal Thus he reyects his 
earlier doctnne that the stars have wills In his later penod the only remnant 
of the old view 1s the use of the word ‘action’ (mpéttev) 10 connexion with the 
heavenly motions This early doctrine that the stars have conscious wills must 
not be confused with the view that God, as the final cause moves the world by 
means of the desire with which all things stnve towards him (cf Zeller, vol u 
2), p 375, 0 3) The latter involves neither that matter is an independent 
principle of action which stnves towards Fomm, nor that all things including the 
inorganic world possess souls According to Anstotle everything seeks to 
perform its function perfectly, and that 1s its good (xaAév) Because of this it 1s 
connected with everything else (cf Metaph A1o0, 1075816, all things are ordered 
together somehow’) The connexion of all things with each other 1s the order 
(14€1s) of the world, whose ‘end’ 1s God, the most perfect being Thus every 


thing seeks God 1n so far as it realizes its own ‘end 
* Bernays, Die Dialoge des Artstoteles, p 104 
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Ansstotle’s celestial physics, 1e his doctrine of ether Were it 
not that we have already proved it, 1t might be doubted whether 
in this dialogue the ether was assumed without demonstration, 
on the ground that he here reckons as ‘natural’ only the motions 
of heavy bodies downwards and of hght ones upwards in a 
straight line, whereas he derives the circular motion of the stars 
not from their material constitution but from their free will 
Contrariwise, he tells us in the De Caelo that there are five 
elements and a special kind of motion ts natural to each of them, 
motion downwards to water and earth, upwards to fire and aur, 
and in a circle to ether ' He expressly calls the latter the body 
that moves in a circle, thus making this an essential property 
of 1t Here again those who deny his development are dmven to 
the desperate expedient of reducing the account in the dialogue 
On Philosophy to mere poetry ,2 but the arguments are far too 
acute and serous for that, and apparently it has escaped notice 
that the two views are mutually exclusive The derivation of 
circular motion from the material nature of the ether reveals the 
intention to explain all phenomena of movement whatever by 
the natural laws of matter , but this can be done only by means of 
a double physics, one terrestrial and the other cosmic, the latter 
being exempt from the former's law of gravitation The double- 
entry book-keeping thus established was not abolished again 
until modern physics At any rate it was a scientific improve- 


' De Caelol 2-3 

? Bernays (op cit, p 3104) was unable to conceive how Anstotle in this 
dialogue could have so utterly repudiated the fundamentals of his cosmology 
(presumably this means the derivation of all becoming from natural’ causes), 
and could have so unhesitatingly accepted ‘the vulgarly anthropomorphic 
deification of the heavenly bodies’ Such a misconception was possible only at 
a time when insufficient attention was paid to Plato’s Laws and to the Epznomts, 
before the effect of Zeller’s rejection of the former had altogether ceased Plato's 
doctrine of star-souls has nothing to do with the naive popular belief in Helios 
and Selene To derive the circular motion of stars and sky from an immatenal 
cause was the most natural thing for a Platomst since Plato thought of Nus as 
a circular movement, and since the new discovery of the regularity and 
sumphicity of the heavenly motions favoured the suggestion that they were pro- 
duced by a mathematical intelligence, cf Plat Tim 34 a, 37 c and often 
According to the Timaeus Nus and Necessity divided the creation of the cosmos 
between them (47) In De An I 3, 4066 26 ff , Aristotle attacks in detail the 
doctrine of the continuous circular motion of Nus With his abandonment of 
this Platomic view, and with his change in the notion of the psychological 
functioning of Nus, there inevitably followed the fall of the theory of immanent 
star-souls 
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ment on the procedure of the Academy and of Anstotle in his 
early years, which had given an anthropomorphic account of the 
relation between the mathematical law and the imert matter of 
the stars by introducing psychophysical analogies—the Epsno- 
mts even ascribed legislative functions to the will of the stars? 
We now see that the original purpose of the ether must have 
been something other than to derive the celestial motions from 
the nature of the matter of the stars, since 1t was already 
in existence as a hypothesis before i1t was endowed with the 
attribute of circular motion What first gave rise to it was 
obviously the new and precise calculations, undertaken by the 
school of Eudoxus and by Philip of Opus, about the size and 
distance of sun, moon, and the other heavenly bodies These 
calculations rendered untenable the old physical doctrine that 
the upper heavens and the stars are composed wholly of fire, in 
view of the smallness of the earth and the infinite extent of the 
universe there was no longer any proportion between the 
quantity of fire and the other elements, and in fact 1t would have 
consumed them all Thus the new discoveries upset the theory 
of the mutation of the elements and thereby removed one of the 
foundations of contemporary cosmology? Later on Anstotle 
used his hypothesis to construct a cosmic physics without star- 
souls or mythical additions We now have the later view fully 
developed in the first book of the De Caelo, which makes an 
impressive beginning with the new doctrine, it 1s not too rash, 
however, to assert that this lecture has undergone later altera- 
tions, and that in its original form it belongs to the period when 
the notion of ether was new In favour of this it may be said 
that in content it 1s concerned almost entirely with Plato’s later 
cosmology and criticizes that alone, that parts of 1t are still quite 
theological in colournng, and that Jarge portions are taken over 
verbatim from the third book of the dialogue On Philosophy 
The doctrine of the star-gods and of the divinity of the cosmos 
(1e the sky), which received its first complete statement 1n this 
dialogue of Aristotle’s, constitutes, together with Plato’s cos- 
mology as a whole, the permanent expression of the great intel- 


' Epm 9828, ‘the necessity which belongs to the soul which possesses 
intelligence legislates as ruling and not as ruled’ 
7 Anst Meteor I 3, 3392 1, esp 34021 8 
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lectual strmulus given to the philosophical world of the fourth 
century by the new astronomical discovenes The hypothesis 
that the planetary motions are circular and perfectly orderly, 
and that the orginal configuration of the whole heavens periodic- 
ally returns when the Great Year' 1s complete, threw the most 
astomshing hght on Plato’s fundamental principle that the 
material phenomena of the sensible world are controlled by 
mind and order, and opened up fruitful relations between philo- 
sophy and the study of facts The first attempt to illustrate on 
a grand scale the ‘rule of reason’ over matter was the doctrine 
of star-souls ‘This went far beyond the needs of mere natural 
science, but its myth of the soul opened up unsuspected oppor- 
tunities for the construction of a Weltanschauung It 1s clear 
that to Plato the important part of the doctrine was its mythical 
and spunitualistic element Its appeal to the early Anistotle, on 
the other hand, rested on the fact that speculation, whose 1n- 
soluble problems the human mind cannot perpetually avoid, 
could here base itself on solid empinecal facts, even 1f they were 
facts that admitted of more than one explanation Thus, while 
the views of both coincide in content, Aristotle’s close-knit 
argumentation breathes a new scientific spirit, according to 
which all myths, however overflowing with emotional values, 
are simply material for methodical inquiry This spirit reveals 
itself most clearly in his positively insatiable desire for proof If 
we compare the account 1n the Efznomzs, where Plato's doctnne 
1s swallowed dogmatically and full rein given to the taste for 
edification and religious mystery, we perceive still more clearly 
that, in dealing with the Platonic myth, the choice lay between 
scholasticism on the one hand and cntical science on the other 
Plato himself understood himself in this way, and gave his 
pupils the mght to apply this realistic measure to himself, when 
he introduced his myth as one of several possible hypotheses 2 
But what great thinker ever understood humself correctly? The 
old controversy whether Aristotle understood Plato shows a 


' The ‘Great Year’ 1s mentioned in Arist frg 25 Rose can scarcely be nght, 
however, in including this among the fragments of On Philosophy, since 
Tacitus (Dial 16, 10 ff) tells us that it was referred to in Cicero’s Hortensius 
Cicero took it presumably from the main source, which was Anstotle’s Pro- 
treplicus, but with this question we are not concerned 

1 Plato, Laws X 898 E 
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complete lack of comprehension He appears to stand upon 
the same ground and wrestle with Plato for better insight, 
but his victory consists not in refuting him but in impressing 
the stamp of his own nature on everything Platonic that he 
touches 

The same 1s true of the second main division of the dialogue, 
namely the philosophy of religion, for in this work Anstotle 
founded not merely Hellenistic theology,’ but also that sym- 
pathetic but at the same time objective study of the mmner 
religious life for which antiquity had no name and no 1nde- 
pendent discipline apart from metaphysics It did not vindicate 
its mdependence until the modern age gave it the name of 
‘philosophy of religion’ This is another aspect of the early 
Aristotle which, in spite of 1ts inestimable importance for the 
history of the human mind, has been overlooked or ignored down 
to the present day—perhaps because the conventional picture 
of him (as a purely intellectualist metaphysician) might have 
been disturbed if 1t had appeared that his dialectical operations 
were inspired from within by a living religion, with which all the 
members of the logical organism of his philosophy were pene- 
trated and informed The history of the philosophy of religion, 
in the modern sense of the phrase, begins with the sophists and 
their first great attempts to give a psychological explanation of 
its nature and origin Rationalism, however, can never advance 
more than a little way along this road, because it lacks the organ 


' What he worked out under this name as an independent discipline derives 
indeed in content from the later form of Plato's general view of the world but 
his foundation of a separate discipline indicates an intense concentration of the 
spirit on the problem of God, which was something entirely new and had an 
epoch-making significance for Hellenistic philosophy The Stoic theology 
developed the Anstotelian It 1s true that owing to its monistic tendency :t 
abandoned Anstotle’s transcendent God, but coincidence of content 1s not the 
decisive thing in the evaluation of his influence What ts decisive ts the whole 
inner attitude of the new age towards the problem of theology, and the posi- 
tion assigned to it in the very centre of philosophy In content Anstotle’s theo- 
logy, with its sharp distinction between the highest God and the star-gods did 
not exert its full influence until the beginning of the Christianera This age 
demanded a deus exsuperantissimus, who, unseen, guides the world from a 
sublimely distant throne, high above the courses of the stars Aristotle then 
began to have a strong effect on contemporary Platonism, his view was com- 
bined sometimes with Onental religious beliefs, and sometimes with the so- 
called negative theology, which was the clumax of religious expenence in the 
Hellemstic East, whether pagan or Christian 
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by which the phenomena of the religious life are properly per- 
ceived , and hence the philosophy of religion did not enter on 1ts 
classical period until the time of the early Anstotle and the 
Academy 1n the later days of Plato Here were supphed the two 
conditions essential for a study at once psychologically penetrat- 
ing and religiously productive—on the one hand increased 
theoretical insight into all the phenomena of the spirit, on the 
other hand a piety, arising out ot Plato’s power of constructing 
myths and symbols, which opened fresh sources of religious 1n- 
spiration to a community imbued with a new feeling for the 
values of life It 1s a fact, though the accepted history of philo- 
sophy may zgnore it, that almost the entire stock of later and 
modern ideas about the philosophy of religion can be traced to 
this society 

The main question concerns the natural sources, and the 
theoretical] justification, of our inner certainty about the objects 
of religion, that 1s to say, 1t concerns the reality of the numinous 
To the naive religious consciousness this 1s no problem at all It 
becomes one only when popular faith has been destroyed, and 
the intellect has been specifically directed towards the sphere of 
religious 1deas Then comes the period of arguments for the 
existence of God After the hasty triumph of criticism with its 
destructive rationalism, the religious instinct, homeless but 1n- 
eradicable, seeks shelter with 1ts conqueror The Xenophontic 
arguments for God’s existence arise from this need for the aid ot 
rationalism Now Plato in his early and middle periods had no 
objective and theoretical attitude towards the question, such as 
1s implied in the existence of a philosophy of religion He was 
engaged in creating new worlds, m which the only proper 
demeanour was that of pious contemplation The Form of the 
Good was not merely an eternal ideal for the state, but also the 
symbol of a new consciousness of God It was in fact religion 
itself, for with Plato’s philosophy religion entered on the stage 
of speculation and science entered on that of the creation of 
religious ideas Not until his later days do we find reflection on 
the roots of faith and on its compatibility with natural science 
In the theology of his old age the ruling thought 1s that of the 
priority of soul to body, and of spirit and law to blind matter 
The Ionian conception of nature as mechanical causation gives 
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way to a view according to which everything 1s derived from 
spiritual forces and 1s once more ‘full of Gods’ ! 

The real argument for God’s existence first appears with the 
early Aristotle He it was who, in the third book On Philosophy, 
demonstrated the reality of a highest being with strictly syllo- 
gistic arguments, and thus gave the problem the sharp, apodictic 
form which has continually goaded keen religious thinkers, 1n all 
later centuries, towards new attempts to make our experience of 
the ineffable visible even to the eye of the understanding ‘In 
general, wherever there 1s a better there 1s also a best Now 
since among the things that are one 1s better than another, 
there 1s also a best thing, and this would be the divine ’* Here 
we stumble upon the root of the ontological argument, though 
bound up, as Anstotle’s physics require, with the. teleological 
one Wherever there 1s a series of comparable things display- 
ing gradual differences of value there 1s also a most perfect thing 
or maximum, even when we are concerned not with mere 
imaginary series, but with the actual series from less to more 
perfect in reality In nature, which to Anstotle possesses a form 
and purpose that work and create from within, all 1s gradation , 
every lower thing 1s related to something higher and ruling To 
him this teleological order 1s a law of nature and can be empiric- 
ally demonstrated It follows that in the realm of existing things 
(1e among the real Forms of nature) there is a most perfect 
thing, which, naturally, must also be a real Form, and which, as 
the highest final cause, 1s the principle of everything else This 
1s what 1s meant by the last sentence, that the most perfect 
being would be identical with the divine Within the Ansto- 
tehan view of nature as a realm of strictly graded Forms this 
argument ts valid, and it avoids the later mistake of supposing 
that the existence of the most perfect being 1s a predicate in- 
volved in the very idea of perfection, so that 1t could be obtained 
from this idea by mere analysis without the aid of expenence. 
The Form of all real Forms must necessarily be itself real 
When Aristotle equates this with the divine he does not, of 
course, thereby prove the truth of the popular notion of God. 


' Plato, Laws X 8998 Epin 991D 
7 Frg 16 The argument reappears in the great schoolmen as the argumentum 
ex gradibus 
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What he does 1s to give a new interpretation of this notion, 
which like all human things 1s subject to change, in the spirit of 
the teleological view of the world No doubt the dialogue also 
contamed the arguments with which we are familar from the 
treatises, that from the eternity of motion, and that from the 
necessity of supposing a limit to the series of causes 1n order to 
avoid an infinite regress It was the first great attempt to render 
the problem of God amenable to scientific treatment, by basing 
dialectically cogent inferences on a consistent interpretation of 
nature Circumstances imposed the task on Aristotle, but only 
the greatest logical architect of all tume would have dared to 
compress the whole result of his immense efforts into these few 
simple-sounding sentences The one thing that we must not do 
is to separate them from his physics and examine them by 
themselves They are the necessary conclusion of the detailed 
development of an eidological theory of nature, and they enable 
us to be sure that Aristotle’s physics was already completed m 
principle at the time when he wrote the dialogue, from which it 
follows that 1t was conceived while he was still in the atmosphere 
of the Academy 

Aristotle also examined in this work the psychological sources 
of belief in God, not out of cold scientific curiosity, but in order 
that others might experience what he had experienced He was 
thus well aware that even the most gifted logic can never attain 
to that irresistible force of inner conviction which anses out of 
the mspired presentiments of the soul! Nobody in the ancient 
world ever spoke more beautifully or more profoundly about the 
personal and emotional side of all religious life than Aristotle 
during the years when religion was the central problem in his 
mind In the dialogue On Philosophy, when he was preparing to 
discuss the divinity of the stars, he spoke of the feeling of awe in 
the presence of that which 1s higher than men He recognized 

* De Caelo 11 1, 284b 3 also speaks of the co-operation of scientific specula- 
tion and the inner sense of God (yavtela trepl tov Geév) which rests on immediate 
feeling , thus it distinguishes clearly between the two Presumably it was Plato 
who first took the notion of inner divination (pavteto8m), which the poets 
were already using in the sense of the presentiment of external events, and 
stamped 1t with the philosophical meaning of a divination not of the future but 
of deep and hidden affinities Aristotle then applied 1t for the first time to the 


problem of faith and knowledge and made knowledge and divination two 
commensurable and complementary forms of religious consciousness 
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that inner composure 1s the essence of all religious devotion ! 
Just as we do not venture to enter a temple until our feelings are 
composed, so, he declares, whenever we inquire into the nature 
‘of the stars, we ought to enter the temple of the cosmos in a 
devotional manner No doubt the words were intended to pre- 
pare for the accusation of godlessness which he then launched 
against those who denied that the heavens and the stars were 
divine and mdestnuctible 2 Towards the end of his work On 
Prayer he wrote, ‘God 1s either Nus or something beyond Nus’ 
Why write a book on prayer 1f not to show that we shall not 
think 1t unworthy of a philosopher to approach Godhead in 
prayer so long as we take it to heart that God 1s Nus, or higher 
than all reason, and that only through Nus can a mortal 
approach Him ?3 Neither Schleermacher nor Kant distinguished 
more sharply between faith and knowledge, between feeling and 
understanding, than did the originator of speculative argument 
for God’s existence in his classic pronouncement ‘Those who 
are being initiated are not required to grasp anything with the 
understanding (uaGetv), but to have a certain inner experience 
(trafeiv), and so to be put into a particular frame of mind, pre- 
suming that they are capable of this frame of mind in the first 
place 4 It 1s not accidental that he formulates this epoch- 
making discovery in connexion with the mystery-religions The 
cults of the old gods lacked the personal relationship between 
the mghteous man and his God, whereas the mystenes gave it 
the foremost place by their mere exclusiveness, and encouraged 
it still further through the various grades of mutiation, and 
through the differences in fervour with which the individual 
members of the faithful received them It 1s this spintual factor, 
and not the ‘intellectual significance’ of their content, which 
accounts for the keen interest accorded to these cults, from the 
end of the fifth century onwards, mm all quarters where religion was 
‘Fre 14 7 Cf pp 139-140 above 

3 Frg 49 The purpose of emphasizing God's transcendence at the end of a 
work on prayer must logically have been to apply it to the question how we 
ought to pray The demand that we should pray 1n Nus and in truth arose in 
the Platonic community, and through it the philosophical spint of Attica restored 
religion to the men of the fourth century The fact that the gospel according 
to St John gave it a new content (iv 24) by wnting Pnewma (spint) stead of 


Nus (certamly without knowledge of Anstotle’s works) m no way diminishes 
the significance of this demand for the history of the mind 4 Fre 15 
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alive How often do Plato and the early Anstotle borrow their 
language and symbols to give colour and form to their own new 
religious feeling! The mysteries showed that to the philosopher 
religion 1s possible only as personal awe and devotion, as a special 
kind of experience enjoyed by natures that are suitable for it, as 
the soul’s spiritual traffic with God, and this insight constitutes 
nothing less than a new era of the religious spt It 1s impossible 
to estimate the influence of these ideas on the Hellenistic world, 
and on the spiritual religion that was in process of formation 
Aristotle derives the subjective conviction of God’s existence 
from two sources, from man’s experience of the inspired might 
of the soul, which, in the instants when it rids itself of the body, 
in sleep or at the approach of death, takes on its own ‘real nature’ 
and pierces the future with prophetic eye, and from the sight of 
the starry heavens! This derivation 1s not to be understood 
historically , 1t does not refer to the men of primitrve times, tt 1s 
a pregnant juxtaposition of the two great wonders that all the 
enhghtenment of the enlightened cannot explain, the residue 
that the system of rationalhistic physics cannot reduce Prophecy 
and the irrational and obscurer elements of the soul’s hfe had 
always aroused great interest in the Academy, and the emo- 
tional religious feeling for the cosmos had taken its ongin there 
What Aristotle here compresses into a formula 1s sumply the 
religious attitude of Plato’s circle towards the universe Even 
the formula 1s borrowed from Plato, for in the Laws he derives 
the belief in God from the same two sources, the everflowing 
being (éévaos ovata) of the inner life of the soul, and the sight 
of the eternal order of the stars No other formula could express 
so fitly the tumeless truth of the religious element in Platonism, 
free from all temporary dogmatic details Again and again it 
reappears 1n history as the symbol of the ultumate unassailable 
postulate with which the spirit confronts the inexorable forces 
of matter and chance We naturally think of Kant’s words at 
the end of the Critique of Practical Reason ‘Two things fill the 
spirit with ever fresh and increasing wonder and awe, the more 
often and the more persistently they are reflected upon, the 
starry heavens above me and the moral law within me’ The 
transformation of the first source, the everflowing being of the 
' Frg 10 2 Laws XII 966 pD 
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soul (as Plato calls it), to the moral law, 1s characteristic of the 
difference between the Platonic and the Kantian spirit, although 
it really goes back to the Stoics Kant does not definitely say so, 
but it 1s clear from h.s words that this ‘wonder and awe’ are of 
a religious nature, and were originally introduced precisely as 
sources of the belief in the existence and government of God 

Aristotle preserves the or:ginal form of the second argument 
also Instead of the marvel of the soul as such, he speaks of the 
prophetic powers that slumber within tt, awakening only when 
it has rid itself of the body This is the Platonic view The 
recognition of occult phenomena, inaccessible to science, 1s also 
contrary to Anistotle’s later doctrine, he refutes 1t in detail in 
his work on dreams ? Will any one offer to explain all this as a 
mere concession to the dialogue-style? It 1s the same attitude 
towards divination as that in the Eudemus There is no clearer 
sign of the depth to which spiritualism had driven its roots in 
Aristotle than this fact, that, even after he had abandoned the 
theory of Ideas, he still retained for some time Plato’s conception 
of the soul, and no doubt his doctrine of immortalityalso Among 
those who have found this doctrine in our passage 1s Posidonius 2 

' Anst De Divinatione per Somnum,c 1, 4626 20, there are no truth-telling 
dreams sent by God cf 462612 In Timaeus 71 a-z and Epim 985 c, on the 
other hand, the position is the same as that of On Philosophy, irg 10 

? Posidonius took over the passage on the prophetic power of the soul (frg 


30) an his book On Dsvznation, and Cicero makes this book the basis of his 
account in De Drvinatione I 63, as he does frequently in this work 


Sextus Empuicus, Adversus Phy- 
sicos 1 20-21 (p 395 1 6) 
Anstotle said that the notion of gods 
came from two beginnings from 
the phenomena of spiritual hfe by 
reason of the ecstasies and prophecies 


Cicero, De Divinatione 1 63 


which the soul experences in sleep 
(21) For, he says, when the soul 1s by 
itself in sleep, then it puts on its 
proper nature and foresees and fore- 
tells the future The same thing 
occurs also in the separation from the 
body at death Atany rate he believes 
that the poet Homer had observed 
this when he made Patroclus, as he 
was being killed, foretell the killing of 
Hector, and Hector foretell the death 
of Achilles 


(63) When therefore sleep has removed 
the mind from the society and contact 
of the body, then it remembers the 
past perceives the present, and fore- 
sees the future and thus when 
death approaches it is much more 
divine (64) That dying men have 
foreknowledge 1s also proved by the 
example which Posidonius adduces. 
An instance of this ts Homer's 
Hector, who when dying declares the 
approaching death of Achilles 


Anstotle's expression ‘foresees and foretells the future’ was adopted by 
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The two sources of belief in God were also borrowed from this 
dialogue by the Stoics Cleanthes, who puts them side by side 
with the hypotheses of Prodicus and Democntus about the 
ongin of religion, thereby shows that he wrongly took them in 
the historical sense ! 

The great influence of the work on the Hellenistic age appears 
again in a famous passage which recurs at second hand in all 
Stoic theologies This passage has been preserved by Cicero, 
and certainly belongs to the proof of God’s existence in the 
third book On Philosophy? For the sake of the power with 
which it suggests the overwhelming experience of the divinity 
of the cosmos it may be translated here 


‘If there were men who had always lived beneath the earth in good and 
shining habitations, adorned with statues and pictures and supplied with 
all the things possessed 1n abundance by those who are considered happy, 
and if, however, they had never gone out above the earth, but had heard 
by rumour and report that there 1s a certain divine presence and power, 
and then 1f at some time the gorges of the earth were opened and they 
were able to escape out of those hidden places and to come forth into 
these regions which we inhabit, then, when they suddenly saw the earth 
and the seas and the sky, when they had learnt the greatness of the clouds 
and the power of the winds when they had gazed on the sun and recog- 
nized his greatness and beauty and the efficacy with which he causes day 
by spreading his light through the whole sky, when moreover, mght 
having darkened the lands, they perceived the whole sky laid out and 
adorned with stars, and the variety of the lights of the moon, now waxing 
now waning, and the nsings and settings of them all and their courses 
ratified and immutable to all eternity—when they saw this they would 
straightway think that there are gods and that these are the mighty works 
of gods’ 


The first thing that we notice is his dependence on the cave in 
Plato’s Republic The latter is a magnificent representation of 
the fundamental experience of Plato’s philosophy, namely the 
reduction of the visible world to a realm of mere shadows, and 


Posidonius in his definition of divination as ‘praesensio et praedictio futur’ 
He also increased the number of examples out of his own unmistakable wealth 
of learning The dream of Eudemus 1s included among them (53) As was to 
be expected, special attention 1s paid to Plato, the Pythagoreans, and Hera- 
chides of Pontus (46 and 60-62) Here again Posidomuus has been greatly in- 
fluenced by the early Aristotle 

' In De Natura Deorum II 5, 13 (frg 528 1m Armim), Cicero reports that 
Cleanthes gave four reasons for the ‘omgin’ of the belief in God The first and 
fourth come from Aristotle On Philosophy, the two others from Democritus and 
Prodicus 2 Frg 12 
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the vision of true being by which the philosopher 1s separated 
from his brothers and rendered lonely Aristotle’s simile also 
breathes a new attitude towards the world His men, however, 
have not lived in caves. They are modern, cultivated, satiated, 
museducated persons, who bury thernselves like moles in the 
sunless and comfortless splendour in which they are seeking 
their dubious happiness He makes them ascend one day into 
the hght, there to perceive the drama that he humself sees, the 
immeasurable marvel of reality, the divine structure and motion 
of the cosmos He teaches them to contemplate, not a super- 
natura] world, but that which 1s visible to all and yet seen of 
none He 1s conscious of being the first Greek to see the real 
world with Plato’s eyes, and his intentional alteration of Plato’s 
simule 1s a sign of this view of his historical mission What he 
gives us instead of the Ideas 1s the contemplation of the wonder- 
ful shapes and arrangements of the cosmos, a contemplation 
which, intensified until 1t becomes religion, leads up to the in- 
tuition of the divine director of it all 

By means of the Eftnomts, which 1s equally emphatic in 
assigning to theology the central position in philosophy, we 
know that these lofty speculations met with energetic opposi- 
tion from the Greeks According to the popular Greek view the 
knowledge of the divine, the Gnosis of the Orientals, 1s a thing 
that must be for ever unattainable to mortals, and unhappy 1s 
the man who plagues his head with the search for the forbidden 
fruit Amnstotle himself, at the beginning of the Metaphysics, 
deprecates the deeply-rooted Hellenic dishke of extravagant 
(tepiepyia) and high-flown audacities of thinking He often 
opposes the ancient wisdom according to which a morta] should 
think mortal things, and he earnestly mvites us to live in 
eternity ' Theology became possible to the Greeks only when 
the discovery of laws in the heavenly motions had Ied to the 
assumption of star-souls, and when assured knowledge of the 


1 Epum 988 a ‘Let none of the Greeks fear that it 15 not right for mortal 
men ever to busy themselves with matters divine, they must hold entirely the 
opposite view’ 988 B, the divine power 1s free from jealousy The same ideas 
reappear with verbal echoes in Anstotle’s Metaph A z, 982628 Cf also 
Eth Nie X 7,1177> 31, ‘we must not follow those [e g Epicharmus (frg 20 in 
Diels), and Eunpides (Bacchae 395 and 427 ff )] who advise us, being men, to 
think of human things, but must, so far as we can, make ourselves immortal ’ 
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‘visible Gods’ had brought within measurable distance the 
possibility of an exact and astronomical theology based on ex- 

rience To this we must add the influence of the East, as the 
pe , 
Epimomis tells us and other evidence confirms The Socratic 
‘know thyself’, the quintessence of Apolline wisdom, was now 
converted into its opposite In his L1fe of Socrates Anstoxenus 
the Perpatetic related that an Indian, meeting Socrates mn 
Athens, asked him about his philosophy When Socrates 
answered that he was attempting to understand human hie, the 
Indian represented to him the hopelessness of such an under- 
taking, since man cannot know himself until he knows God! 
This sounds apocryphal, but 1t 1s simply the legendary formula- 
tion of the view, universal in the later Academy and summed up 
in the Epenomts as a programme for religious reform, that in 
future Oriental astralism and theology would have to be com- 
bined with the Delphic religion of Hellas, if the Greeks were to 
make religious progress 2 In the opinion of the author, who gives 
us the ruling tendency in the Academy (he could hardly repre- 
sent merely personal preferences as the conclusion of Plato’s 
Laws), the way to this combination 1s through mysticism Ans- 
totle shares with him, and with all Academics whatever, the 
view that cognitro de 1s conceivable only if it is God Himself 

' Aristoxenus, frg 31 1n Mueller The visit of the Indian to Athens 1s also 
mentioned 1n the fragment of Anstotle (frg 32) preserved in Diogenes Laertius 
II 45 If this were genuine it would presumably have to be assigned to the 
first book of the dialogue On Philosophy, but Rose was probably right in 1n- 
cluding it under the remains of the spurious Magicus since its contents do not 
accord with Aristotle The nearest parallels to the theology of the supposed 
Indian (it 1s really that of the later Plato) are Anstotle’s Protret ticus (whose 
demand that human action be based on the knowledge of God reappears in Eth 
Eud VIII 3 12496 13-21) and the Alcibiades Major, which Friedlander has 
recently attempted to rehabilitate, and has assigned to Plato’s early period 
(Der grosse Alcibiades e1n Weg z4 Plato, Bonn, 1921) This dialogue cul- 
minates in the thesis, elaborately and somewhat pedantically developed, that 
the Delphic maxim ‘know thyself’ can be realized only through the self- 
contemplation of Nus in the murror of the knowledge of God (132 E-133 Cc) 
The attainment of this thereby becomes the real focus of all the ethical 
Pohtical, and educational problems that Plato s school inherited from Socrates 
The Epinomis also stands for this reduction of all ethical questions both of 
happiness and of virtue, to the question of the knowledge of God The Alc1- 
brades 1s obviously an attempt, undertaken by some disciple at the same time 
as the above-mentioned works, to apply theology to the problems of Plato’s 
early days, and to anchor them in a firm dogmatic principle to wit, the 
Mysticism of Plato’s later doctrine of Nus 

? Epin 987 D-988 a 
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knowing Himself He pictures this activity as something tran- 
scendental and beyond the merely human standard The self 1s 
the Nus, which 1s said to ‘come in from without’ and to be ‘the 
divine in us’, and it 1s through Nus that the knowledge of God 
enters into us The author of the Ef:nomts goes so far as to 
speak of the participation of the one contemplator m the one 
phronests, whereas Aristotle never emphasizes God’s unity with 
human Nus more than His transcendence’ In any event it 1s 
impossible to understand Artstotle’s influence on posterity 
unless we realize that he breathed this atmosphere for many 
years, and that his metaphysics 1s rooted in it, however far 1t 
may have developed beyond it on the logical side The estab- 
hshment of the worship of the stars, which are confined to no 
land or nation but shine on all the peoples of the earth,? and of 
the transcendental God who 1s enthroned above them, inaugu- 
rates the era of religious and philosophic universalism On the 
crest of this last wave Attic culture streams out into the Hellen- 
istic sea of peoples 

1 In Metaph A 2, 983° 5-11 the knowledge of God 1s identified with God’s 


knowledge For the union of the human spirit with the divine see Eptn 986 D 
2 Epin 9844 


CHAPTER VII 
THE ORIGINAL METAPHYSICS 


I THE PROBLEM 


TT importance of the dialogue On Philosophy 1s not ex- 
hausted by the hght it throws on the period between the 
Academy and the Lyceum It gives us for the first tume a fixed 
point in the development of Aristotle’s opinions, and a histonc- 
ally accurate starting-place from which to analyse his meta- 
physical treatise The earlier works obviously rest on an entirely 
different basis , but what 1s the relation between the doctrines of 
this classical dialogue, m which he made it public that hence- 
forth he dissented from Plato’s views, and the traditional Ans- 
totehan metaphysics? Naturally, we must not take what we 
have learnt from the fragments and read it into the text of the 
treatise—itself, indeed, fragmentary, but still mcomparably 
fuller Our recovered picture of the lost work would, however, 
become important, if analysis of the Metaphysics were of itself 
to lead us along the same lines 

The fundamental conceptions of the Metaphysics were un- 
doubtedly already determined when Aristotle wrote the dialogue 
Even if we knew nothing else but that 1t contained the doctrine 
of the unmoved mover, we should thereby be assured that he 
had already established the conceptions of matter and form, of 
potency and act, and his own conception of substance More- 
over, the three separate inquiries of which the dialogue was 
composed, the historical, the critical, and the theological, have 
their counterparts in the Metaphystcs, the first in the first book, 
the second in the concluding books and throughout, the third in 
Book A A more difficult question 1s how far the dialogue con- 
tamed any parallel to the so-called central books of the Meta- 
physics, those which develop the theory of substance and of 
potency and act We may say either that Aristotle considered 
these investigations too hard and too esotenc for publication, or 
that it 1s sumply an accident that no fragment of this portion 
Temains In any event it cannot have occupied so large a space 
as im the Metaphysics, where 1t outweighs everything else, 
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especially if we omit the introduction (A-E) Theology, on the 
contrary, was developed much more thoroughly than it 1s in 
Book A, for our accounts tell us much of which the Metaphysics 
by itself would have given no inkling With the doctrine of 
star-souls we are transported into a distinctly earlier stage of 
Anistotle’s development, and there 1s much to indicate that, if 
we had mote of the dialogue, its divergence would probably 
appear still greater That would seem to be a proof of the late 
origin of the Metaphysics, which would thus have to be assigned 
to Aristotle’s last period , and this would agree thoroughly with 
the view that has obtained up to now, for ever since the Roman 
empire it has been a widespread opinion that the Metaphysics 
was written late and left unfinished 

This picture alters entirely, however, as soon as we analyse 
the Metaphysics The origin of the book bearing this name now 
becomes important for the origin of Amstotle’s metaphysical 
speculatzon itself ' It 1s totally inadmissible to treat the elements 
combined in the corpus metaphysicum as if they were a unity, 
and to set up, for purposes of comparison, the average result of 
these entirely heterogeneous materials As I have shown in 
another place, internal analysis leads to the view that various 
periods are represented, and this 1s confirmed by the tradition 
that the collection known as the Mefaphysics was not put 
together until after its author’s death Previous investigations, 
however, have concerned only the history of the text subseguent 
to Anstotle’s death, ie the history of his literary remains The 
clarification of these matters was undoubtedly the first step, 
but it was directly umportant only for the history of Aristotle’s 
influence, and the labour expended was out of all proportion to 
the advance made 1n knowledge of his own thought and person- 
ality Cnticism did not regain 1ts meaning and ymportance until 
it sought to understand the actual state of the text as the organic 
result of the inner form of its author’s thought ? This at once 
led away from the question of the external literary unity of the 
surviving metaphysical papers to that of thew inner phuilo- 
sophical unity, and thus to chronology and the analysis of de- 
velopment I took the first steps along this road in my Entste- 


' See my Entstehungsgeschichte dey Metaphysik des Artstoteles, Berlin, 1912 
2 Cf Ent Met Anst, pp 150, 161 
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hungsgeschtichte der Metaphysik, but at that tume I was too much 
under the influence of the old philological attitude (whose pro- 
blem 1s, ‘In the Metaphysics as we have it, can we justify the 
division into books and the order of the parts °’) to pursue my 
own findings to their logical conclusions The question of 
chronology, on one pomt of which I had already reached an 
assured result at that tume, must now be taken up again in the 
hght of Arstotle’s philosophical development This will neces- 
sitate some repetitions in detail, which the course of the inquiry 
itself must justify 

Before beginning to discuss the chronology we may once more 
briefly remind ourselves what, in the present condition of the 
Metaphysics, is to be ascribed to the editors of Aristotle’s 
literary remains Here it will be best to omit all arguments and 
rely on the results of the previous investigation 

The aim of the modern philologist, to make the external order 
reflect the order of composition, even at the cost of the general 
impression, was quite foreign to ancient editors Aristotle’s 
literary executors were philosophers They would have given 
much to be able to construct, out of the precious papers that 
they found, as true a picture as possible of the whole intellectual 
system of ‘first philosophy’ as Aristotle had intended it to be, 
but their desire was thwarted by the incomplete and disparate 
character of the material For one thing 1s certain, the editors 
themselves did not believe that with the order which they 
established they were giving posterity the complete course of 
lectures on metaphysics They realized that they were offering 
an unsatisfactory makeshift, which was all that the condition of 
their materials allowed The postscript to the introductory 
book, the so-called little a, comes after big A simply because 
they did not know where else to put it It 1s a remnant of notes 
taken at a lecture by Pasicles, a nephew of Aristotle’s disciple 
Eudemus of Rhodes! ABI belong together, A, on the other 
hand, was still known as an independent work in Alexandnan 


' Asclepius, in his commentary on the Metaphysics (p 4,1 20,1n Hayduck), 
refers this information, which reached him as a tradition handed down in the 
Pempatetic school, to A, but this 1s a confusion Hus account must come from 
Notes taken at a lecture by AmMmonuus, and obviously he misheard The true 
account 1s given by the schohiast on little ain the codex Pansinus (cf Ent Met 
Arist , Pp 114) 
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times, as a sound bibhographical tradition informs us E 1s a 
short transitional passage leading to ZHQ These three form a 
whole, but their connexion with the previous books seems to be 
problematical 1, a discussion of being and unity, stands entirely 
alone , and from this point onwards all inward and outward con- 
nexion disappears K sumply contains another form of BIE, to 
which are appended some excerpts from the Phystcs, in them- 
selves just as Aristotelian as any other part of this collection of 
manuscripts, but out of all relation to their surroundings 
Simuarly, a passage from the Physics has been inserted into A 
A 1s an isolated lecture, giving a general view of the whole meta- 
physical system, entirely complete in itself, and presenting no 
trace of connexion with the rest The concluding books MN 
have no relation to the preceding, this was remarked even in 
antiquity, and has led to their insertion before KA in many 
manuscnpts, which, however, does not produce a more plausible 
train of thought Their closest relationship 1s to the first two 
books 

Nothing but exact inquiry can determine in detail at what 
time and 1n what connexion this material arose, and how it 1s to 
be used in reconstructing Anistotle’s philosophy On no account 
must we, by assuming that it 1s philosophically homogeneous, 
cover up the problems which its content as well as 1ts form pre- 
sents at every step We must reject all attempts to make a 
literary whole out of the remaining materials by rearranging or 
removing some of the books, and we must condemn the assump- 
tion which overhastily postulates their philosophical unity at 
the expense of their individual peculiarities Each of these 
papers is the result of decades of untiring reflection on the same 
questions , each 1s a fruitful instant, a stage in Anstotle’s de- 
velopment, an approach to the solution, a step towards new 
formulation It 1s trie that all the details are supported by that 
potential unity of the whole system which 1s active in every 
particular utterance of the philosopher, but no one who 1s con- 
tent with that has the mght to call himself familar with the 
Aristotelian temper in its actuality Aristotle has a dour, austere 
form , no wide-ranging survey, no genial, comfortable mtuition, 
can really understand him_ Rarely does he offer us a whole on 
which the eye can rest with pleasure Only in the concrete 
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details, only by intensive concentration, can his essence be 
grasped ‘For the actuality of Nus is life’ 


II THE INTRODUCTION AND THE EARLIEST DRAFT 
OF THE CRITICISM OF IDEAS 


The piety of the editors has preserved the famous criticism of 
Plato’s doctrine of Ideas in two versions, one in the ninth 
chapter of Book A, and the other in chapters 4-5 of M_ These 
two versions, which correspond almost letter for letter, cannot 
both have been intended for the same draft of the Metaphysics 
If the version in M, which fits perfectly into the whole argument 
of that book, was meant to remain where it 1s, this can only 
have been because Aristotle intended either to write a new 1n- 
troduction, or at the least to omit the partly duplicated chapters 
at the end of the introduction as we have it (A 8-10) Now M 
frequently refers to the first two books! and this shows that 
somehow and somewhere it was meant to follow them Hence 
Anstotle must have intended to delete the critical matter at the 
end of the first book This proves that he used parts of Book A 
as raw material for a subsequent reconstruction 

This conclusion, that the two versions differ in date, 1s con- 
firmed by the few respects in which their language disagrees If 
we exclude a new argument which the later passage introduces 
against the Ideas,? their only difference lies in the systematic 
removal of the fivst person plural, which the earlier version con- 
sistently uses to represent the supporters of the theory of Ideas 
This characteristic ‘we’ shows that the first book was written at 
a time when Aristotle could still call himself a Platonist and a 
recent supporter of the theory 3 Hence the interval between the 
two books must have been considerable, for in M his separation 
from the Platonic community 1s an accomplished fact More- 

' M 2, 107781 ( = B 2, 997 12-34) M 9, 10868 34 ( = B 6, 10038 6) Mo, 
1086b 2 ( = A 6, 987b 1), M 10, 10866 15 ( = B 4, y99> 24 and B6 10038 6) 

* M4, 1079 3-11, cf Ent Met Anst, pp 29-30 

> The result of our inquiry into the doctrines of the Eudemus and the 
Protrepticus 1s thus placed beyond all doubt, up to the moment when he first 
made such a criticism of the Ideas Aristotle himself supported the theory 
The passages are collected in Ent Metaph Arist, p 33 ‘We’ also occurs in the 
first book outside the duplicated section, wherever the doctnne of Ideas 1s 


mentioned Thus Ag, 992411 ‘we state’, 25 ‘we have given this up’ and ‘we 
Say’, 27 ‘we assert’, 28 ‘our account’, 31 “we assert’ 
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over, in contrast to the considerate treatment of the first book, 
the tone of the later polemic 1s often sharp or positively con- 
temptuous 

As the date of the earlier version only one single fleeting 1n- 
stant in Aristotle's life can besuggested Plato himself was dead , 
this is the unmistakable meaning of the umperfect tense 1n which 
he 1s spoken of, and which appears several tumes! In general, 
this criticism does not give the impression of having been Aris- 
totle’s first utterancé on the subject in the Academy The means 
by which Plato's arguments for the existence of ‘separate’ Ideas 
are here referred to—mostly abbreviated terminological de- 
scriptions—presuppose that the hearers were constantly occupied 
with them Aristotle even assumes that they are acquainted 
with the objections to them We should scarcely be able to 
understand his account, or to infer from his words exactly what 
argument he 1s criticizing, 1f the commentary of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias had not preserved their meaning for us from Aris- 
totle’s lost work On Ideas? He 1s using mere formulae when he 
refers to ‘the arguments from the sciences’, ‘the ‘‘one over 
many” argument’, ‘the third man’ (a counter-argument that 
does not come from himself at all, but from Polyxenus the 
sophist,3 and that Plato himself had already puzzled over in the 
Parmenides) , also to ‘the more accurate arguments’, some of 
which assumed Ideas of relatives, and to ‘the argument that 
there 1s an object for thought even when the thing has perished’ 4 
Thus the original form of the criticism presupposes a group of 
Platonic philosophers, for whom Anstotle once more sums up, 
in a rapid survey, all those objections to the doctrine of the now 
dead master that had occupied the Academy 1n the course of 
the years, m order to infer the necessity for a complete re- 
organization of Platonism on the basis of these criticisms The 
bereaved school is now standing at a decisive turning-point of 
its career Outside of Athens, which he very soon left, Aristotle 
was surrounded by such a group of Platonists, after Plato’s 
death, only in Assos, and then never again In Athens he can 


' Ag, 992820 he used to object , 21 ‘he used to call’, 22 ‘he often posited 

2 Frgs 187-189 

> According to Phanias in the speech in reply to Diodorus’ (frg 24 in 
Mueller), quoted by Alex Aphr In Arist Metaph, p 84 1 16, m Hayduck 

* Ag, 990b 12 # 
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scarcely have been sufficiently composed in mind to work out, 
before his departure, a new lecture embracing all the cnticisms 
of Plato’s doctrine and all his own reflections on the problems of 
metaphysics In Assos, on the other hand, he had not merely 
the necessary leisure, but also an audience of sound philosophical 
judgement, including Plato’s best-known disciples, men who 
were either objective enough to hsten to an opponent’s reasons, 
like Xenocrates, or themselves full of doubt about Plato’s 
doctrine, as Erastus, Coriscus, and their convert Hermias, seem 
to have been At any rate Plato himself, 1n his letter to them, 
had thought it necessary to explain that ‘even in his old age’ he 
could not give up the theory of Ideas He assumes that the men 
of Assos also have their controversies about ‘this noble lore’, 
perhaps they had consulted him on some point He exhorts 
them to have recourse to the Academy in every difficulty, if 
dissensions threaten he will exorcize them! After his death the 
men of Assos invited the two representatives of the conservative 
and the critical tendencies respectively to visit them, and this 1s 
the group to whom the earliest version of the Metaphysics was 
read It was contemporary with the dialogue On Philosophy 
We can still detect that the first book 1s a boldly sketched 1m- 
provization The famous opening chapter 1s borrowed 1n all 
essentials from the Protrepticus, as our examination of the latter 
showed ,? 1n other words, Aristotle’s fundamental attitude to 
knowledge had not changed The aetiology which follows 1t, the 
doctrine of the four causes, 1s taken, along with the other main 
conceptions—form, matter, potency, act—from the Physics, 
Anstotle expressly refers to that work as the foundation of what 
he says here It 1s new, however, when he develops his doctrine 
of causes genetically out of the history of earlier philosophy, as 
the completion and fresh beginning of which he represents Plato 
The criticism of the Ideas, itself also hastily thrown together, 
' Plato, Letter VI, 322 pv ‘In addition to the love of Ideas (a noble lore, as 
7 maintain, even in my old age) Erastus and Conscus have need also of the lore 
of self-defence against the base and wicked, and of a sort of faculty of self- 
Preservation ' (The words 13 KaAj tavt) ehu’ byw Kaltep yépwv Gv go together 
The usual view, that enul goes with wpocdev makes nonsense of the mmtervening 
concessive participle Hence we must emend mpog2elv to mpogaet) Thus this 
statement, when we restore its original meaning, becomes highly significant for 


the controversies about the Ideas within the Academy during Plato’s last years 
and for bis own point of view 2 Above, p 69 
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then paves the way for his own formulation of the problems in 
the second book, which 1s equally conditioned by the situation 
that we have described, and cannot be fully understood apart 
from this histoncal background This result completes the 
picture of Anstotle’s relation to Plato and his school that we 
obtained from the dialogue On Philosophy It confirms the view 
that the publication of his criticism was the very last step in a 
long process, the beginnings of which are lost in the darkness of 
the esoteric communal studies of the Academy It 1s no longer 
possible to distinguish Aristotle’s own special objections from 
those of other critics, for what he gives us in the Metaphysics 1s 
obviously a collection of all the essential arguments, irrespective 
of ongin At the same time as he publicly attacked the official 
Academic doctnne, he attempted, by means of an esotenc 
lecture on metaphysics in Assos, to convert such of his fellow- 
students as were more favourable to his critica] attitude to a 
certain conviction, namely that the essence of Plato’s legacy 
could be preserved only by the absolute abandonment of dualism 
and of the ‘separateness’ of the Ideas What he proposed 
seemed to himself to be pure Platonism, and was meant to be 
nothing else, 1t was to be the philosophical consummation of 
what Plato had aumed at but failed to attain The most re- 
markable thing about this estimate of his own position, which 
enabled him to preserve his reverence in spite of violent altera- 
tions of Plato’s doctrine, 1s his feeling that he 1s responsible for 
the organic development of the doctrine, and his determination 
to acquit himself well Huis contemporaries, however, judged him 
otherwise Beneath the conservative covering they recognized 
a new and revolutionary attitude towards the world, and hence 
they no longer considered him a Platonist He himself, however, 
was not yet sufficiently detached from his own development to 
perceive the truth of this opimion Only in his latest period did 
he become wholly free and independent Whether his earlier or 
his later estumate of himself seems truer to us, will depend on 
whether we look more to the historical presuppositions of his 
philosophy, or to his individual way of regarding reality and 
reflecting upon it We must call to mind how difficult Plato 
found it to distinguish his own identity from that of Socrates, 
if we are to understand, from the t7vatronale of his discipleship 
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with Plato, Aristotle’s modest repudiation of all and every claim 
to onginality 

The next question 1s how far this earhest version of the Meta- 
phystcs extends and. what its members are In the first place, 
it includes, besides the criticism of the Ideas (where the ‘ we’ very 
clearly denotes the transitional period), the complete first book , 
for, since the unity of this book 1s above suspicion, the chrono- 
logical inferences that can be made about a part of 1t must apply 
also to the whole It appears that Aristotle’s frequent reference 
to himself as a Platonist was already a stumbling-block in the 
days of antiquity Alexander of Aphrodisias and Syrian tell us 
that some ancient scholars rejected the book According to a 
remark of Albert the Great the Middle Ages sometimes ascribed 
it to Theophrastus, and apparently 1t was lacking 1n the Arabic 
translations ' Both facts are to be explained as the result of a 
tradition among learmed persons 1n antiquity, obviously some 
late editor actually omitted the book because of the assertion 
that 1t was spurious A comment of Alexander’s on the second 
book shows that this assertion was suggested precisely by the 
objectionable ‘we’ of the first, which seemed to mark it off from 
all the others Anstotle says (B 2, 997° 3) ‘It has been explained 
in the introduction that we hold (Aéyopev) the Ideas to be both 
causes and self-dependent substances , while the theory presents 
difficulties in many ways, the most paradoxical thing of all is 
our statement that there are certain things besides those 1n the 
material universe, and that these are the same as sensible things 
except that they are eternal while the latter are perishable ’ 
From this passage Alexander infers that it 1s wrong to reject the 
first book, since it 1s here expressly referred to, and since its 
‘ethos’ agrees precisely with that of this passage , in both places 
Aristotle treats the theory of Ideas as his own This argument 
presupposes that it was that ‘ethos’ which had rendered the 
first book suspicious At that time no one understood how 
Aristotle could call the Ideas his own doctrine, and even Alex- 
ander can only suppose that it 1s a device to give vividness 2 


Albertus Magn I 5256 ‘et hanc probationem ponit Theophrastus qu: 
etiam pnmum hbrum qui incipit “omnes homines scire desiderant” meta- 
physicae Anstotelis traditur addidisse, et ideo in Arabicis translatiomibus 
primus liber non habetur ’ 

7 Alex Aphrod In Ar Metaph B 2, 997> 3 (p 196, 1 19, m Hayduck) 
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The rejection must therefore be due to the orthodox Peripatetic 
scholars of the empure, who erased all signs of connexion between 
Ansstotle and Plato because the theory of Ideas was a heresy in 
which the master could have had no part To us this kind of 
criticism simply shows, once more, how little we can trust the 
Penpatetic tradition when 1t comes to the question of Aristotle’s 
development The fact 1s that this, our chief witness, 1s through 
and through a biassed source of information We have already 
seen (p 32 above) how the dialogues, which protest loudly 
against this distortion of the truth, were reduced to silence As 
a matter of fact, the passage mn the second book, which Alexander 
brings into play agaist the rejection of the first, shows how 
close 1s the genetic relation between the two To this quotation 
from the beginning of the second book he might have added a 
simular one from the end, which also has not yet been used in 
the inquiry into chronology, incomprehensible as that may 
seem (B 6, 1002°12) ‘In general one might raise the question 
why after all, besides perceptible things and the intermediates, 
one should have to look for another class of thing,1e the Forms 
which we posit’ These two passages allow us to assign the 
whole second book with certainty to the earlier version of the 
Metaphysics It was written in the same breath as the first 
Later on we shall find that 1ts content also leads to this conclusion 


Ill THE EARLIER AND THE LATER CRITICISM OF THE 
ACADEMIC THEORY OF NUMBERS 


Books M and N are usually considered a unity, mainly be- 
cause of the uniformity of their content, the criticism of the 
Academic theory of Ideas and numbers In the opening chapter 
(M x) Anstotle explains the purpose of the inquiry He raises 
the question whether, besides the things of the phenomenal 
world, there 1s another kind of being, unmoved and eternal 
He proposes to begin by exammung the thinkers who have main- 
‘Being about to speak of [the Ideas] he begins by refermng to what he said in 
the first book to remind us what the doctrine was Hence it 1s plain for many 
reasons that this book 1s also Anstotelan and belongs to the same treatise 
Moreover, the ‘‘ethos ’ with which he spoke of them there 1s the same as that 
with which he reminds us of them here In both places he writes as 1f he him- 


self held the theory of Ideas’ Cp Syranus, Comm im Metaph ad loc (p 23, 
1 9, 1m Kroll), he, however, 1s probably merely following Alexander 
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tained such a kind of being, namely Plato and his school He 
lays down a fixed plan of procedure, the mere arrangement and 
method of which would invite the closest attention First we are 
to consider the constructions of mathematics, simply as such, 1e 
without reference to the metaphysical doctrines that have been 
attached to them, such as the view that they are Ideas, or that 
they are the principles and essence of all things In the second 
place we must examine the Ideas, here again we must consider 
them not with reference to Plato’s Jater interpretation of them 
as numbers, but in their onginal and genuine form Thirdly 
there must be a critical study of the mathematical philosophy of 
Speusippus and Xenocrates 

In this scheme the first two parts, the discussion of the being 
(ovaia) of mathematical objects and the criticism of the original 
theory of Ideas—with both of which we are familiar from Plato’s 
dialogues—have really no independent significance They are 
simply stages 1n Aristotle’s methodical exposition of that which 
was their historical consequence, namely the doctrines of Speu- 
sippus and Xenocrates The latter are the main objects of 
interest in the inquiry, as would be clear merely from the length 
of their treatment They obviously constituted the actual 
problem at the time when M was in the writing, whereas the 
Platonic Ideas are mentioned only for the sake of completeness 
Anistotle definitely tells us this in the passage where he 1s giving 
the Idea-theory its place in the book Not because :t still 
has supporters in the Academy 15 he going to include it in 
this discussion, but merely ‘for form’s sake as 1t were’! Speu- 
sippus abandoned the Ideas entirely, replacing them with 
numbers as a higher kind of reality Xenocrates, conservatively 
attempting to save Plato’s later theory, identified the mathe- 
matical ‘essences’ with the Ideas which Plato had regarded as 
numbers, that 1s to say, he compromised between Plato and 
Speusippus Aristotle calls this the ‘third mode’ of the theory, 
and naturally it must have been the last to appear 

This shows that M was written much later than the first 
books It 1s true that Aristotle mentions speculation about 


* Ooov véyou yapiv, Mefaph M1 1076427 [W D Ross translates ‘only as 
far as the accepted mode of treatment demands’ Tr] For the expression see 


Bernays, Die Dsaloge des Aristoteles, p 150 
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numbers a great deal earlier—in the Protrepticus, but during 
the period immediately after Plato’s death, in which the onginal 
Metaphystcs took shape, his manner of cniticizing the Idea- 
theory had been the very opposite In the first two books this 
theory 1s still the acknowledged centre of philosophical interest , 
he there regards it as the starting-point for all metaphysical and 
logical speculation whatever In M, on the other hand, we can 
already detect clear signs of the Academy’s reaction to his 
criticisms He 1s now able to treat the classical form of Plato’s 
metaphysics as admittedly superseded To refer to 1t he merely 
appeals to his own earlier, detailed criticism—not to the first 
book, but to his exoteric writings, which, as they are widely 
known, he need not here repeat ' In this reference we recognize 
the dialogue On Philosophy, which was not mentioned in the 
criticism im the first book, and presumably did not come into 
existence until shortly thereafter Since then a long time had 
elapsed, thirteen years or more In accordance with the new 
situation Aristotle no longer gives first place to the criticism of 
the Ideas, which, during the period 1mmediately after Plato’s 
death, had no doubt still found many supporters The altered 
situation 1s the real reason why, 1n the new version, he entirely 
deletes the criticism of Plato in the first book, which had been 
the burming question of his earliest metaphysics With the 
necessary alterations, which are again caused wholly by the new 
external and internal situation,? he incorporates 1t into his new 
work against the mathematical philosophy of Speusippus and 
Xenocrates, as the forerunners of this doctrine the Ideas still 
possessed some historical interest His earlier companions are 
now sharply attacked, thew theory of numbers 1s declared a 
hallucination 

Everything points to the time when the Peripatetic school 
was hostue to the Platonic We may begin by running over the 
structure of the book 
A. INTRODUCTION, M 1, 1076* 8-32 
B Part OxeE The objects of mathematics (purely as such), 

1076* 32-1078" g 

I They cannot be in senstble things, 1076" 33-" 11, 


1 10768 26-31 [W D Ross’s translation 1s scarcely consistent with Professor 
Jaeger’s interpretation Tr} 2 See above, p 171 
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2 nor separate from them, 1076" 12-1077" 11 
3 The manner of their existence 1s pecuhar (they are 
sensible things gua quantitative), 1077" 12-1078>9 
C Part Two Ideas (purely as such, without reference to 
numbers), 1078 g—1080* 11 
1 Hustortcal analysts of the origin of the theory, 1078" 12-32 
2 Dralectical refutation, 1078 32-1079" 11 
3 Refutatron by means of physical considerations, 1079" 12- 
1080* 11 
D Part THREE Numbers as separable substances, 1080* 12- 
1085” 34 
1 Derwwation of all possible forms of the theory, 1080°12- 36 
(2) Three forms are conceivable, 1080" 18-> 5 
(i) Numbers are inassociable 
(1) They are assoctable 
(11) Some are associable and others not 
(6) Each form has found supporters (except 1), 1080° 6- 
36 
(1) Ideal number and mathematical number—Plato 
(un) Mathematical number only—Speusippus 
(11) Ideal and mathematical number are the same— 
Xenocrates (‘another thinker’) 
2 Refutation of these forms, 1080 37-1085° 34 
(a) Refutation of Plato, 10805 37-1083" 17, 
(1) 1f all units are associable, 1081* 5-i7 
(1) af they are all inassociable, 1081 * 17—° 35, 
(u1) 1f those in different numbers are differentiated, 
but those in the same number undifierentiated, 
1081> 35-1082" 1 
(1v) There is no possibility whatever of differentiat- 
ing units and hence none of making them 
Ideas, 1082" 2-1083* 17 
(5) Refutation of the other number-metaphysicians, 
1083" 20-1085 ° 34 
(1) Distinction of three possible forms, 1083* 27-18 
(a) Speusippus, 1083*27-° 1 
(B) Xenocrates (‘the third version’), 1083" 1-8 
(y) The Pythagoreans, 1083° 8-18 
(1) Refutation of these doctrines, 1083” 19-1085" 34 
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E Conctusion, 1085 35-1086" 20 

1 The dtsagreement between these thinkers makes ther 
doctrines suspicrous 
2 The modern representaties of the doctrine have not 1m- 
proved on Plato 
3 Thetr failure 1s due to the falsity of ther first princrples 
This train of thought shows a strictness of construction that 
we do not often find in Anstotle His lecture-notes are usually 
too hable to continual alteration for any polish of form to appear, 
but this book 1s arranged on one plan throughout, and has 
obviously been carefully elaborated It 1s a whole with begin- 
ning, middle, and end Its originality les not so much in the 
details as in the totahty Amstotle wishes to unify into one last 
great critical survey all his reflections on Ideas and numbers, 
that 1s, on the problem of supersensible reality He conceives 
the plan, typical of his logical genius, of systematically develop- 
ing and refuting, not merely the doctrines actually reigning in 
the Academy, but all possible forms of the Academic ‘fiction’ 
whatever Into this framework he fits those versions of the 
theory which had found historical representatives, reducing 
them to a few fundamental presuppositions which he shows to 
be false The introduction, and more especially the conclusion, 
are carefully polished , towards the end the sober language takes 
on an almost oratorical tinge The end, of course, 1s not the end 
of the book, but M 9g, r086*20 The succeeding words are the 
beginning of a new discussion, this had already been noticed in 
ancient times, and, following Schwegler, I have demonstrated it 
in detail ' It 1s especially clear from the sentences just preceding 
the break (M 9, 1086" 15-20) , they are wholly in the manner of 
an epilogue Anstotle loves to conclude a lecture with a line of 
poetry , asin A, or in the lecture on Friendship which was later 
mcorporated into the Nicomachean Ethics (Books VIII and IX), 
so here he finishes with a quotation from Epicharmus, and just 
as he takes leave of his audience at the end of the Sophistical 
Refutattons, or completes a lecture on the ideal state by referring 
those listeners who are still unconvinced to another occasion, 
so here he has a parting word for his hearers, who included 
apparently students of the opposite persuasion, not yet shaken 
' Ent Metaph Arist, pp 41 ff 2 Pol VII 1, 1323> 36 
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in ther faith ‘He who 1s already convinced might be further 
convinced by a longer discussion But one still not convinced ’— 
the train of thought breaks off 

Onginal as this lecture 1s in its method, it 1s not so in the 
materia] that 1t uses Aristotle appears to have worked into it 
every note that he had previously made about the problem It 
is not probable that nothing but the criticism of the Ideas in 
chapters four and five was borrowed from the earlier version of 
the Metaphysics The whole book 1s a rapid sketch, everywhere 
it bears the marks of different styles It 1s significant that per- 
fect smoothness appears only in the introduction, the conclusion, 
the detailed programme, and the transitions—in a word, in all 
the passages written specially for the present formulation and 
necessanly late m omgin The style of the cnticism of the Ideas, 
which comes from the older sketch, 1s wholly distinct from that 
of the framework, and this alone would betray its disparate 
character 

It 1s also quite conceivable that the long rows of counter- 
arguments, monotonously linked together with ‘again’ (D 2(8) 
(u)), which I have not tried to systematize in the above analysis, 
were ever worked over for the purposes of the present composi- 
tion They seem to have been adopted without alteration from 
an earlier work 

Clear proof that such was the origin of the book 15 afforded by 
the passage attached to it at the end (M 9, 1086721, to the end 
of M1o) Some of the ancient commentators wanted to include 
this in the following book, thinking that it was a preface, as 
indeed it is! Its connexion with Book N would have been 
very superficial, however, the editors responsible for our 
manuscript tradition displayed more insight They recognized 
that there is no direct transition They therefore followed 
the procedure which they have adopted in other similar cwr- 
cumstances, and inserted this preface, which had been handed 
down by itself, as a loosely connected addition to M_ They 
thereby expressed their belief that 1t 1s closely related to the 
book to which they attached 1t What the relation 1s becomes 
clear when we compare this preface with that at the beginning 
of M 

1 Synan In Ar Metaph, p 160,1 6, wm Kroll 
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Preface, M 1, 10768 


We have stated what 1s the sub- 
stance of sensible things, dealing in 
the treatise on physics with matter, 
and later with the substance which 
has actual existence Now since 
our inquiry 18 whether there 1s or 1s 
not besides the sensible substances 
any which 1s immovable and eternal, 
and, if there 1s, what it 15, we must 
first consider what 1s said by 
others 

Two opimons are held on ths 
subject, it 1s said that the obyects 
of mathematics—i e numbers and 
lines and the like—are substances, 
and again that the Ideas are sub- 
stances And since (1) some recog- 
nize these as two different classes— 
the Ideas and the mathematical 
numbers, and (2) some recognize 
both as having one nature, while 
(3) others say that the mathematical 
substances are the only substances, 
we must consider first the objects of 
mathematics, not quahfying them 
by any other characteristic—not 
asking, for instance, whether they 
are Ideas or not Then after 
this we must separately consider the 
Ideas themselves in a general way, 
and only as far as the accepted 
mode of treatment demands 
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Preface, M g, 1086* 21. 


Regarding the first principles 
and the first causes and elements, 
the views expressed by those who dis- 
cuss only sensible substance have 
been partly stated 1n our works on 
physics, and partly do not belong 
to the present inquiry But the 
views of those who assert that there 
ave other substances besides the sen- 
sible must be considered next after 
those we have been mentioning 

Since then some say that the 
Ideas and the numbers are such 
substances, and that the elements 
of these are elements and principles 
of real things we must inquire re- 
garding these what they say and in 
what particular form they say it 

Those who posit numbers only, 
and these mathematical, must be 
considered later, but as regards 
those who belteve in the Ideas one 
might survey at the same time 
their mode of thinking and the 
difficulty into which they fall 


The subject-matter envisaged by the preface in M 9g 1s 


precisely what has already been discussed in the previous part 
of the book The reference to numbers as ‘principles’ and 
‘elements’ is a piece of Academic terminology that Anstotle can 
be shown to have used from the Protrepticus on We are not to 
suppose that in M 1-9 he has treated numbers as independent 
substances, and 1s now going on to consider their character as 
principles and elements of all being! The sequel shows clearly 


* Ancient commentators explained the difference between the two discus- 
sions as being that in M I-y, 1086820, Anstotle treats of the Platonic sub- 
stances (ovolm) as separate essences while from M 9, 10868 21, to the end of N, 
he treats of these same essences as principles and elements of reahty but the 
second treatment is 10 No way and at oo point based on the first, and does not 
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that in M g he means, exactly as he did in M 1, the separate 
existence (xcpiouds) of the Ideas, of numbers, and of the other 
mathematical quantities such as points, lines, planes, and solids 
With this in mind, let us read the following words (M 9, 1086*26) 
“Since, then, some say that the Ideas and the numbers are such 
substances, and that the elements of these are elements and 
principles of real things, we must inquire regarding these per- 
sons, first, what they say and, secondly, in what particular form 
they say it” That 1s exactly the content of Book M Aristotle 
could not possibly have spoken so if M had preceded, he could 
not possibly have begun to discuss Ideas and numbers afresh, as 
if he had so far said nothing about them Moreover, he speaks in 
M 9 of the ‘mode’ and of the ‘difficulty’ of Plato’s doctrine, two 
things which he wishes us to keep separate This distinction 
rests on the same method of critical inquiry into the views of 
other philosophers as that employed in M 1-9 First the 
doctrine itself 1s stated, then follows a criticism in which its 
difficulties are developed The correspondence extends even to 
the verbal details For example, each preface starts by appeal- 
ing to the Physics for the theory of sensible substances Each 
has the expression, we must begin by ‘considering’ the kinds of 
supersensible essence that are ‘asserted’ by ‘other’ thinkers 
Thus both the content and the language clearly show that we 
have here two parallel versions of the preface to a critical dis- 
cussion of Academic metaphysics 

Now what 1s the relation of these two versions to each other in 
time? At first we are tempted to suppose that M 9 1s simply a 
verbal variant that Aristotle afterwards rejected 

The possibility of a merely stylistic difference 1s, however, 
excluded by the fact that, 1n spite of all their correspondences, 
the two prefaces diverge in one decisive respect, the arrange- 
ment which they propose to give to the subject-matter of the 
work In M g we read ‘Those philosophers who hypostasize 
numbers, and these the mathematical numbers, must be con- 
Tecognize its existence at all It really handles both questions together, and 
criticizes Plato’s supersensible essences both as separate substances and as 
“elements and principles of real things’ As we shall see in the course of our 
inquiry it agrees with the history of Anstotle’s metaphysical views that the 


emphasis here hes more on the significance of these essences as elements of 
Teahity than on their substantiality 
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sidered later But as regards those who believe in the Ideas we 
can survey at the same time their mode of thinking and the 
difficulty into which they fall ’! The preface in M 1 1s far more 
careful in the arrangement of the same matter Aristotle there 
enumerates not merely Ideas and numbers, but also their sub- 
divisions, and before both of them he places mathematical 
magnitudes as such, thus the introduction displays the same 
gradual and cautious method as we have seen to permeate the 
book as a whole In the preface in M 9, on the other hand, the 
inquiry 1s in a somewhat more inchoate stage, and what 1s lack- 
ing 1s precisely this distinctive detail in the differentiation of the 
problem 

We have here, therefore, not a merely verbal vanant, but the 
introduction to an earlier criticism of Academic number-meta- 
physics, in which the subject was treated according toa distinctly 
less developed method? As already suggested, there are pre- 
sumably other portions of this older writing also embedded as 
raw material in the new construction, the present Book M, but 
we are no longer able to separate them 

In order to determine the date of the earlier version we must 
make a detour, which will involve the interpretation of an 
obscure passage that has not yet been nghtly understood Here 
again the opportunity which the passage offers for exact dating 
has been overlooked as completely as in the decisive portions of 
Books A and B 

In M ro, 1086514, Anstotle begins his refutation of the Idea- 
theory with a difficulty which he had formulated in B 6, 1003*6 

“Let us now mention a point which presents a certaim difficulty both to 
those who believe in the Ideas and to those who do not, and whith was 
stated before, at the beginning, among the problems (1) If we do not suppose 
substances to be separate, and in the way in which particular things are 
said to be separate, we shall destroy substance, as may be admitted for 


the sake of argument, (2) but if we conceive substances to be separable, 
how are we to conceive their elements and their principles ? 


' Mog, 10868 29 

4 In my Ent Metaph Arist, pp 42 ff, I recognize that the passage from 
M 9, 10868 21, to the end of the book 1s a subsequent addition, which the editors 
attached to the complete discussion M 1-9, 1086820 Strangely enough, how- 
ever, I failed to see that M1 and M9, 10868 21 ff , undoubtedly form a doublet, 
the two parts of which must have arsen at widely separated tmes This dis- 
sta alters my whole treatment of Books M and N, as the following pages 
will show 
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* (A) If they are individual and not universal, real things will be just of 
thesame number as the elements, and the elements will not be knowable 
(B) But if the principles are universal, [either the substances composed 
of them are also universal, or] non-substance will be prior to substance, 
for the umversal 1s not a substance, but the element or Principle 13 
universal, and the element or principle 1s pnor to the things of which it 15 
the principle or element ’ 

Immediately before this passage Anstotle has explained the 
difficulties involved in the Idea-theory by means of its ongin 
(x086* 35-14) The main difficulty arises from the fact that the 
Ideas are regarded both as universal (ka®déAou), and at the same 
time as existing independently and hence to a certain extent as 
a new kind of particular (t&v Kad’ Exaotov) The cause of this 
pecuhar duality in their nature was the fact that Plato had 
asserted the unreality of phenomenal things, because he had 
been led by Heraclitus to the view that all perceptible things, all 
sensible particulars, are in continual flux and have no permanent 
existence On the other hand, the ethical inquiries of Socrates 
had indirectly given rise to the new and important discovery 
that science 1s of the universal only, though he himself had not 
abstracted conceptions from real objects nor declired them 
separate Plato then went further—according to Aristotle’s 
retrospective account—and hypostasized universal conceptions 
as true being (ovola) 

Then follows the umportant passage Anstotle here develops 
the question whether the principles are universal or in some 
sense particular This 1s difficult both for the supporters of the 
Ideas and for ther opponents He tries to show that either 
answer seems necessarily to lead to absurdities If the principles 
are particular they are unknowable, since only the universal 1s 
knowable If, on the other hand, they are universal, not-sub- 
stance would be prior to substance, and we should have to de- 
ve substance, whose principles they are, from the universal, 
which is umpossible, since the universal 1s never a substance 
These are the logical consequences, Aristotle continues, of de- 
Tiving the Ideas from elements, and of assuming alongside things 
of one kind a transcendental unity like the Ideas This summary 
would by itself suffice to show that what he has in mind 1s really 
the theory of Ideas, and not specially its opponents, in spite of 
his introductory words, only, he needs them both m order to 
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formulate his question as a dilemma He regards the dilemma, 
whether the elements and pnnciples are particular or untversal, 
as a part of a more general one, namely the following If we do 
not assume that substances (tds ovclas) exist separately as 
we say that particulars do, we destroy substance (mhv ovciav), 
if, on the other hand, we assume that they do exist separately 
and independently, we have the above-described difficulty 
whether their principles are particular or universal 

The first part of the more general dilemma seems to contain a 
tautology, but it only seems to The plural ‘substances’ and the 
singular ‘substance’ evidently indicate some difference of mean- 
ing The ‘substances’ to which Anistotle 1s here referring cannot 
be those ‘recognized by every one’, namely sensible things, for 
then it would have been meaningless to add ‘and in the way in 
which particular things are said to be separate’ On the con- 
trary, the particular mode of existence that sensible things ex- 
hibit serves here simply as an analogy to Wluminate the manner 
of the independent existence of the ‘substances’ Now this 1s 
precisely Aristotle’s usual way of describing Plato’s Ideas in 
their character as real essences , hence it cannot be doubted— 
this is also the view of Bonit7—that behind these ‘substances’ 
he the Ideas, or some supersensible reality corresponding thereto 
If we refuse to follow Plato and his school m assuming per- 
manent realities, we destroy all ‘substance’ (Aristotle allows this 
for once) , if, on the other hand, we assume any independent and 
separate being, we are faced with the above-mentioned difficult 
consequences about the derivation of its principles 

So far we have not considered the words ‘as may be admitted 
for the sake of argument’ This 1s Bonitz’ translation of os 
PouAdueba Afyeiv, and others have followed him, as they 
usually do in difficult curcumstances! He bases this rendering 
on the correct view that in the first alternative Anstotle 1s 
granting something that he does not really believe Aristotle's 
dilemmas always take this form, and we need have no uneasiness 
about the thought Nevertheless, his translation 1s umposstble 
The idea ‘as we will admit for once’ cannot be expressed in 
Greek by ws PBouAdpeba Atyeiv Pseudo-Alexander 1s another 


1 Anstioteles’ Metaphysik ubersetzt von Hermann Bonitz (edited from his 
remains by Eduard Wellmann, Berlin, 1890), p 298 
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person who obviously did not understand these three words 
His foolish and hasty paraphrase Strep ov BovAdyeba (‘which 
we do not admit’) 1s simply a sign of complete helplessness It 
gives almost the opposite of the real sense, and the suggestion 
that it 1s actually the better reading was properly rejected by 
Bonitz 

The commentators have failed to observe that a> BouAducba 
isa frequent idiom InAg,gg0>17, we read ‘And:n general the 
arguments for the Forms destroy the things whose existence we 
[Platonists] think more important (p&AAov BovAdpeba) than 
that of the Ideas themselves’, namely the principles of the Ideas 
The manuscript A® reads BovAovrai and inserts of Agyovtes 
eiAn (‘those who believe in the Ideas think’ instead of ‘we 
think’), the latter beng adopted by the Byzantine mixed version 
E This change was suggested by the parallel passage in M 4, 
1079" 14, where it 1s guaranteed by the train of thought In our 
passage, however, the context supports precisely the first person 
plural The main reason for Bonitz’s misinterpretation of 
PovAeoOai was the addition in this passage of the infinitive 
Aéyeiv, which seems to be otiose on this rendering If 1t had 
been simply os BovAdpyeOa or ws Aéyouev he would scarcely 
have misunderstood Yet this very combination, PovAeobar 
A€yeiv, 1s not unusual as an expression for that which a philo- 
sopher ‘understands’ by is conceptions Thus in Plato's Laws, 
x 892 C, we have, ‘by ‘‘nature’”’ the physicists understand 
coming-to-be in reference to the elementary principles’, where 
‘understand’ 1s BoWAovtan Aéyelv 

Strangely enough, this usage has been frequently mistaken in 
Anstotle In Metaph N 2, 1089" 19, he speaks of the meaning of 
non-being in Plato’s Sophist ‘He means by (BowAetar Aéyelv) 
the non-being the false and the character of falsity ’ Bomtz 
writes Aéyet in accordance with Pseudo-Alexander’s interpreta 
tion, and Christ follows him Aéyew should be restored, as 
being the only accredited reading , Aéyei 1s a bad conjecture of 
Pseudo-Alexander’s, who erroneously takes it with kal tawtny 
Thy puoi Exactly the same interpretation applies to N 4, 
3091"30 ‘A difficulty, and a reproach to any one who finds 1t 0 
difficulty, are contained in the question how the elements and 
the principles are related to the good and the beautiful, the 
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difficulty 1s this, whether any of the elements 1s such a thing as 
we mean by (PovAdyeOa Afyeiv) the good itself and the best, 
or this is not so, but these are later in omgin than the elements ’ 
Here again Chnst suspected A¢yeiv of being a spurious addition, 
because he did not understand the idiom 

Let us now apply this knowledge to the passage with which 
we started, 1086518-19 The true translation must be ‘If we 
do not suppose substances to be separate, and in the way in 
which particular things are said to be separate [as Aristotle him- 
self does], we shall destroy substance in the sense 2” which we 
Platonists understand xt’ Only when we see this are we in a 
position fully to comprehend the singular ‘substance’ (Tv 
ovolav), which 1s significant for Plato’s termimology In the 
tirst horn of the ddemma Anstotle shows the difficulties into 
which he, as a Platonzst, falls owing to his rejection of the Ideas 
and their ‘separateness’, the second gives the difficulties in- 
volved in the theory of ‘separateness’ So long as we do not 
realize that in the first horn the opponents of ‘separateness’ are 
judged according to Plato’s notion of substance, we do not in 
the least understand the point of the dilemma It now becomes 
clear that the opponents of the Ideas here are not the spokes- 
men of materialism or of common sense—how could Aristotle 
ever refute them with a conception of substance which they 
must inevitably reyect as begging the question from the start ? 
The dilemma 1s logically valid only for those who stand on 
Platonic ground The truth 1s that Anstotle here distinguishes 
two sorts of Platonist, those who maintain the Ideas and those 
who do not Both are involved in contradictions, because both 
presuppose Plato’s conception of substance The conclusion 1s 
obvious the contradictions can be resolved only by a new notion 
of substance Aristotle 1s thinking of the idea that the real is the 
universal 2m the particular He cannot, however, express it here 
(the problematic form of the passage entirely forbids it) , he can 
only hint that merely to abandon the Ideas is not enough, this 
inroad on Plato’s first principles carries with it the obligation to 
reconstruct completely the whole view of being on which the 
doctrine of ‘separateness’ rests 

This answers the question of the date of the preface M 9-10 
Like the first two books, it 1s a part of the onginal Metaphystcs, 
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and written at the same tume, namely during the cntica! penod 
in Assos, when Anstotle was attacking the theory of Ideas as a 
Platomist among Platonists Hence 1t 1s not surprising that there 
are still closer relations between these two books and this newly- 
recovered fragment The central books of the Metaphysics, 
ZH®, strangely enough, contain absolutely no quotations from 
the first two, not even from the problems in the second Al- 
together different 1s this new portion of the matter that ongin- 
ally followed A and B_ Inspite of its shortness, M g—r10 contains 
more references to A and B than all of Z-A put together! The 
next question 1s, do we possess only the preface of this part of 
the original Metaphysics, or are there some traces of the body of 
it? This leads us to the examination of Book N May there not 
be a true idea at the bottom of the view of those ancient critics 
who separated M g—10 from M 1-9, and regarded 1t as an intro- 
duction to the following book? We showed above that a 
perfectly smooth transition 1s not to be found, hence the 
question cannot be answered mechanically by means of the 
conventional device of redividing the books Nevertheless, 
these dissenters from the traditional division may have based 
their experiment on a kernel of correct observation, even if 
their means of explaining 1t were violent and wrong And this 
is actually so Just as M 9-10 contains the old preface that 
was replaced by M1, so in Book N a lucky chance has thrown 
into the hands of the editors of Aristotle’s remains the very 
portion of the orginal Metaphysrcs which he meant to replace, 
in his last version, with the much improved and perfected 
discussion of M 1-9. 

Here again we may take as an external criterion the signpost 
that has guided us correctly before As in A and B, we find in N 
an allusion to the fact that Aristotle, when he was outlining 
these lectures, felt humself still a member of the Academy The 
passage in question, which has not yet been noticed in this con- 
nexion, comes in the cnticism of Speusippus (N 4, 1091 * 30-33) 
‘A difficulty, and a reproach to any one who finds 1t mo difficulty, 
are contained in the question how the elements and the prin- 
ciples are related to the good and the beautiful, the difficulty 1s 

™ 10862 34 cites B6, 100326, 10865 2 refers to A 6, 987b 1, 1086 15 to B 4, 
9995 24, and to B 6, 100386 

N 
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this, whether any of the elements 1s such a thing as we mean by 
the good ttself and the best, or this 1s not so, but these are later in 
origin than the elements ’ The idiom has already been explained 
It only remains, therefore, to draw from this passage the same 
conclusion about the date of Book N as we did about M 9 and ro 
Not only 1s the expression that of a Platonist, but the whole 
attitude also corresponds exactly to the ticklish situation in 
Assos We Platomsts, says Anstotle, put at the head of philo- 
sophy and at the beginning of the world the Good 1n itself (avrrd 
1 dryaddv) or the Highest Good (1d Gpictov) Speusippus, on 
the other hand, supposes an evolution of the Good and Perfect, 
which forces 1ts way into reality only at the end of a gradual 
process of becoming (votepoyevts)' In this fundamental 
problem of Weltanschauung Amstotle feels himself the more 
genuine Platonist, because he puts at the beginning, not indeed 
Plato's Good 1n itself, but the ens perfecttssimum, making it the 
principle and starting-point of all movement He thereby pre- 
serves the essential nerve of Plato’s thought, whereas Speus:ppus 
entirely reverses it 7 Surely we detect a note of self-justification 
in these words 

If this book was really wntten in Assos, like A, B, and M g-10, 
we should not expect 1t to attack Xenocrates, who had accom- 
panied Anstotle thither, in the same unsparing manner as 
happened later in M 1-9, after the final breach with the Academy 
It 1s true that there too Aristotle’s main adversary 1s Speusippus, 
but it 1s Xenocrates who receives the roughest treatment, with 
the minimum of flattery, his hybrid compromise 1s said to be the 
worst of the three versions That was written in the Lyceum, 
when Xenocrates had assumed the headship of the Academy, and 
his opinions were beginning toexerta widerinfluence Ontheother 
hand, the earlier version of the preface mentions, besides the 
theory of Ideas, only that of Speusippus, and, correspondingly, 
the discussion in Book N refers to the view of Xenocrates only 


' Speusippus, frgs 34a ff and 35e (Lang) 

1 The dialogue On Philosophy also represents the permanent essence of 
Platonmism as consisting mn the view that the Good (dycatdv, &pictov) 1s the 
governing principle of the world (see above, p 134) This central doctnne there 
earns Plato a place besides Zarathustra It formed the point of departure for 
Aristotle's new ‘theology’, which attempted to preserve the Good as a sub- 
stance by anchoring its transcendental reality in the teleological structure of 
nature 
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once, and then briefly and considerately! This very natural 
deference to the view of his fellow-worker in Assos 1s a welcome 
confirmation of our dating 

Inspection shows that Book N as a whole really 1s the dis- 
cussion announced 1n the earlier preface In M 9, 1086%29, we 
read ‘Those who posit numbers only, and these mathematical 
{1c Speusippus], must be considered later’, first we shall ex- 
amine the theory of Ideas The latter 1s undertaken immediately, 
and 1s completed by the end of M1o_ It must be what 1s referred 
to in the first words of the next book (‘regarding this kind of 
substance, what we have said must be taken as sufficient’), 
which then goes on to speak only of the mathematical essences 
and their derivation We have to admit, however, that the dis- 
cussion of the Ideas in M 9-10 1s somewhat brief, even consider- 
ing that in the earliest version of the Metaphysics the real 
criticism of the theory had already been given 1n the first book 
We seem also to need a connecting passage, the above-quoted 
opening words of the last book give the impression of being a 
merely external transition, inserted by an editor for want of 
anything better Hence it 1s probable that in this oldest version 
of the criticism as well as in the later ones Aristotle took account 
not merely of the Ideas and of Speusippus’ mathematical sub- 
stances, but also of the intermediate stage, namely Plato's later 
doctrine of Ideal numbers This might very well have stood in 
the gap, and would then, presumably, have been incorporated 
into Book M when the Metaphysics was reconstructed However 
that may be, it 1s impossible to doubt that N belongs with the 
older preface, since 1t contains the detailed refutation of Speu- 
sippus which was there announced As 1n the preface the 
emphasis lies on the significance of the Ideas and numbers as 
elements and princrples (otoryeia Kai apxal) of reality, so the 
same point of view determines the exposition throughout 
Book N 2 

* N 3, 10g0b 28, whereas M 8, 1083) 2, reads ‘it 1s evident from this that the 
third version (that of Xenocrates] 15 the worst’ 

2 See above, pp 182-183 Thisbook shows that by the elements and principles 
of reality Aristotle understood the doctnne of the Great and Small, or Indefinite 
Dyad, and the One, from which Plato denved the Ideas Thus later form of 
Plato’s speculation was upheld also by Speusippus and other Academics in 


many versions, the niceties of which we need not here consider It makes it 
certain that to Aristotle in hus early days metaphysics was a science of the 
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This 1s connected historically with the umportance which the 
question about the elements and principles of the Ideal numbers 
had for Plato’s later thought It also agrees with the nature of 
the two opening books, where first philosophy 1s always defined 
as the theory of the highest principles and causes of being It 
may be stated here, although the inevitability of the assertion 
will not be clear until we have analysed the later passages, that 
the view of metaphysics as a study of first principles, an aetiology 
of the real—a view which 1s connected with Plato’s latest phase 
—1s a sign of the earliest version of the Metaphysics, whereas 
the later formulation always devotes more attention to the 
problem of substance as such Even in the doctmne of 
supersensible reality (M 1-9) we can clearly detect the aspect 
of principles yielding place in the later version to that of 
substance itself 

It 1s obvious that in the orginal Metaphysics the attack was 
directed mainly against Speusippus At that time he was the 
leader of the Athenian school, and Amstotle threw his whole 
weight against the false direction in which he was seeking salva- 
tion Speusippus was fully convinced of the necessity of recon- 
structing Plato’s philosophy, but he took his start, according to 
Aristotle, from the one point in which the Idea-theory was not 
capable of fruitful development He abandoned the notion of 
form and the relation to the sensible world, he retained the un- 
tenable ‘separation’ of the universal, merely replacing Plato’s 
Ideal numbers with the objects of mathematics themselves as 
the fundamental reality Aristotle makes the same criticism of 
‘modern thinkers’ (1e Speusrppus) in the first book, when he 
says that they have substituted mathematics for philosophy ,! 
and whereas 1n the later criticism of M the tone 1s cool and con- 


elements and principles of reality Since he later viewed 1¢ as anything but this, 
at least in so far as it 1s an account of substance, he can have retained the 
traditional definition of 1t only so long as it was for him exclusively theology 
The latter study, though not indeed a doctrine of elements, 1s one of principles. 
In fact the description ‘about elements’ fits nothing whatever but a mathe- 
matical metaphysics such as, according to Anstotle, Plato put forward in his 
fina) lecture on the Good (Anstoxenus, E! Harm II init) Thus, whereas 
Book N, 1n thoroughly Platomic fashion, examines both the reality of the super- 
sensible and also its elements and pnnciples, later on, in Book M, Anstotle con- 
fined himself to an inquiry unto the reality of the supersensible substances 
maintamed by Plato and his school 
1 Ag, 9928 32 
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descending, 1n the oldest version it 1s frequently emotional or, as 
in the dialogue On Philosophy, bitingly sharp, as when he ex- 
claims about Plato’s doctrine of the Great and Small ‘the 
elements—the great and the small—seem to cry out against the 
violence that 1s done to them, for they cannot m any way 
generate numbers’.? 


' N 3, Iog1ag 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE GROWTH OF THE METAPHYSICS 


as prevailing view that the Metaphysics 1s a late work has 
been rendered untenable by our discovery that it contains 
large portions of an earlier version belonging to the first half of 
the forties The doctrine that we must now hold—and it 1s really 
obvious 1n itself—is that even dung the years immediately 
before and after Plato's death metaphysics was the true centre 
of Anstotle’s critical activity On the other hand—and this 1s a 
no less important result—he returned to the matter again during 
his last period and undertook a reorganization that introduced 
fresh 1deas into the old material, excising parts of 1t and reshaping 
others to fit ther new surroundings The traces of this last 
alteration enable us to guess the direction in which he wished to 
develop his philosophy The individual peculianties of the 
earlier and later portions cannot be clearly grasped, naturally, 
except through the knowledge of their ‘alternating harmony’ 
within the final structure that includes them both 

Our analysis must start from that purified torso of the Meta- 
physics which we have obtained by examining the history of its 
origin, and the inner relationships of which, as Anstotle meant 
them to be, we have rendered more visible through removing the 
loose pages appended by the editors This 1s the compact body 
of books down to I, excluding a and A, Bonitz himself dis- 
entangled 1t correctly in the main! He also established the fact 
that the series is unfinished—in particular, the theology as we 
have it (A) 1s not the intended conclusion—and this statement 
needs to be emphatically asserted in view of recent attempts to 
throw doubt on the convincing arguments in its favour Only in 
the account of the last two books does Bonitz require supple- 
menting, he obviously took less interest in them, because his 
attention was directed mainly to the doctrine of substance We 
have shown that Book M was meant to replace N in the later 
version , 1t therefore belongs to the torso established by Bonitz 


' See the introduction to his Kommentar sur Metaphysth d Ar,vol u He, 
in turn, was following Brandis (cf Ext Metaph Artst, pp 3 ff) 
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The metaphysics that Aristotle here offers us in sweeping strokes 
is the famous doctrine of substance in general, the philosophy of 
substantial forms, which served so many later centuries as the 
framework of their views of nature and being To discover how 
this incomplete but mighty structure grew up we must start 
from its centre, that 1s from the doctnne of substance 

In Book B, which develops the problems of ‘the science that 
we are seeking’, Anstotle 1s aware of the problem of substance 
only in the specialized form of the question whether the super- 
sensible world 1s real After four introductory problems con- 
cerning the nature of the new science he places this question, 
hke a ‘far-beaming countenance’, at the head of the eleven 
problems that carry us into the real arena of the discipline Thus 
he emphasizes its fundamental mmportance by the position he 
assigns to it! Ever since Plato created the Ideas it had been 
absolutely ¢he problem of philosophy In formulating the task of 
metaphysics as he does, therefore, Anstotle starts directly from 
Plato’s fundamental question He expresses it, mn fact, precisely 
asa Platonist would the transcendental realities that we believe 
to exist in separation from sensible phenomena, such as the Ideas 
and the objects of mathematics—do they truly exist? And if 
not, can we posit, over and above sensible things, any other kind 
of supersensible reality? About the sensible world (alo@ntt 
ovola) he says nothing whatever The very first sentence goes 
straight to the central question, that of transcendence, the 
succeeding problems nse out of this root like trunk, boughs, and 
branches A mere glance will show that they too onginated 
without exception on Platonic territory What are the first 
principles? Are they the genera, as Plato maintains, or, as 
Natural science teaches, the elements of visible things’ If the 
former, are they the highest or the lowest genera’? What 1s the 
Telation between the universal, which Plato regards as sub- 
Stance (ovola), and Bemg or Reality’ Is the ‘truly real’ the 
most abstract of abstractions, or do we approach the real more 
nearly the more we descend from the heights of abstraction to 


" The four mtroductory problems are treated in Metaph B2, 9968 18-9978 33 
The problem of the supersenaible follows in 997°34 For the distinction 
between essential problems, and those which merely introduce and define the 
Science of metaphysics, see Ent Metaph Arist, p 100 
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concreteness, to particularity, to the mdividual? Is each of the 
first principles one in number, as an individual, or in kind, as a 
genus? Are the pnnciples of perishable and of imperishable 
things the same? Can we make being and unity the principle 
and origin of all things, as Plato does, or are they mere abstrac- 
tions void of all real content ? Are Plato and his disciples mght 
in making substances (ovoia) out of numbers, lines, points, 
planes, and solids? Since the abstract 1s not real or essential, 
but only something common to many things, what has led men 
to assume the existence of Ideas? Are we to think of the first 
principles as mere matter and potency, after the fashion of 
natural science, or as something that from the very beginning 
works and 1s active ? (This was the question in dispute between 
Plato and Speusippus, in which, as we have already mentioned, 
Aristotle sided with Plato) In fine, what Book B develops 1s 
simply and solely the problems of the Platonic doctrine, and in 
the earliest period of his Metaphysics Aristotle appears as the 
improver of that doctrine The questions here raised lie without 
exception in the sphere of the supersensible In their totality 
they make up a type of philosophy that not merely derzves 
wholly from Plato, but 1s Platonic in its very nature, in spite of 
the fact that it presupposes and 1s actuated by a sceptical 
attitude towards the Ideas All the problems of ‘the science that 
we are seeking’ arise out of the crisis in Plato’s doctrine, and 
consist in efforts to rehabilitate the assertion of supersensible 
reality 

We naturally look for discussion of these problems 1n the main 
body of the work, which 1s contained, according to the prevail- 
ing view, in Books ZH@_ The four introductory problems, which 
determine the conception, subject-matter, and extent, of meta- 
physics, are dealt with in the books ummediately succeeding the 
list (— and E) We should expect Anstotle to follow it further, 
which would bring him to the question of supersensible reality 
in Book Z We should also expect to find, conformably to [ and 
E, some explicit reference to the fact that we were now approach- 
ing the central problem of metaphysics Instead, however, of 
the question about the existence of the supersensible, Book Z 
unexpectedly confronts us with the theory of substance in 
genera] From this point onwards, throughout the next three 
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books, the lst no longer has any significance at all Not only 
does it cease to dictate the order of the exposition, but there 1s 
not even a single mention of it This simultaneous disappear- 
ance both of the references to it and of the actual discussion of 
it 1s clear proof that ether Aristotle abandoned in mid composi- 
tion the original plan as he had contemplated it in Book B— 
which, in a work that was one both in outline and in perfor- 
mance, would be strange to the point of inconceivabulity—or 
the books on substance (ZHO) are not the execution of the 
original plan at all, but something new and later which either 
replaced 1t or was inserted into it 

That Book B really does belong to a distinctly earlier version 
than the books on substance can very easily be shown As we 
demonstrated above (p 176), it was written at the same time as 
Book A, during the years immediately after Plato’s death Now 
the ‘we’, with which Aristotle here designates himself a 
Platonist, 1s no longer to be found when we come to his criticism 
of Plato’s doctrine in Book Z! On the other side, we recovered 
a large part of the oldest Metaphysics in M 9-10 and Book N, 
and the assertion, that originally Z did not belong to the 
Metaphysics as outlined in B, 1s convincingly demonstrated by 
the facts (1) that this part of the oldest version, which 1s also 
characterized by the use of ‘we’ in its polemic, concerns itself, 
as was to be expected, exclusively with the problerns stated in 
B, that 1s, with the question about the reality of the super- 
sensible , and (2) that as soon as we re-enter this field—the field 


1 Namely Book Z, chapters 13 ff In this book Anstotle examines the ques- 
tion of the nature of substance on the broadest possible basis, starting from the 
distinction of four different meanings of the word, as matter, as Form as 
universal, and as essence His object 1s to show that 1n the true conception of 
substance the three last meanings are united In connexion with the question 
how far matter contributes to the reality of the Form and the essence, he 
develops his double conception of substance The same question leads on to the 
assertion of an immaterial and highest Form The inquiry whetber the 
universal also possesses realty leads to an examination of the theory of Tdeas 
(Z 13 ff) whach reproduces the essential notions of the refutation in the first 
book, though in another dress and from another point of view The two 
refutations can hardly have appeared in one and the same course of lectures 
Their relation to each other becomes intelligible 1f we suppose that Book Z was 
not onginally intended for insertion within the larger discussion in which we 
now find it, but was an isolated treatment of the question of substance This 
whole work On Substance must be later than the oldest parts of the Metaphysics, 
since there 1s no ‘we’ 1n the cnticism of the Ideas wm Z 13 2 
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of metaphysics in the narrower sense—the references back to 
Book B begin again! 

This result, that the books on substance had no place in the 
onginal plan, seems to undermine the fundamental notion of 
Aristotelian metaphysics I must, therefore, take account of the 
objection that 1t 1s the essence of this type of speculation not to 
grasp the supersensible directly but to reveal it indirectly—to 
make it not the starting-point but the conclusion Must not the 
theory of the being of the highest pnnciple, which cannot be 
grasped by any experience, base itself on a theory of substance 
built up step by step with the help of the realities that can be 
experienced, and rising steadily from the known to the unknown ? 
And do not the inquiries about substance and actuality (ZH®) 
expressly lead us to the threshold of the doctrine of supersensible 
being? It 1s certainly true that this part of the Metaphysics 1s 
preparatory, and it 1s obvious that in his last version Anstotle 
intentionally gave it 1ts present place The theory of substance 
in general was now to form the doorway to that of the unmaterial 
substance of the prime mover We shall inquire later how the 
specific character of his metaphysics was insured prior to this 
definitive arrangement, but here it 1s essentzal to establish the 
fact that the present version was preceded by one in which this 
gradual development of the conception of being was not to be 
found The sketch of the problems of metaphysics in B does not 
envisage the excursus into the general theory of substance and 
actuality in ZHO, and these books themselves reveal at every 
step that they cannot have been originally written for the syste- 
matic purpose to which they are devoted in the final scheme 
as we have it 

In view of the importance of this point I will here establish it 
in still greater detail It 1s true that Book Z begins by emphasiz- 
ing that the best method will be to start from the substances 
that are perceptible to sense It 1s true that this 1s followed by a 
fine and justly famous digression on the nature of human appre- 
hension, and on the advisability of starting always from what 1s 
known ‘to us’, namely that which 1s guaranteed by perception, 
in order to proceed to that which 1s knowable ‘by nature’, 
namely the object of pure thought as such But now this ex- 

1 See above, p 171,n I 
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planation of the reasons leading Anstotle to prefix to his 
account of the supersensible an examination of substance in 
general occurs 1n all manuscripts in the wrong position Bonitz 
was the first to discover the displacement (though he drew no 
conclusions), and ever since his day our editions have given us 
this wandenng passage at the point where it belongs The error 
cannot be due to a confusion 1n a late manuscript, for 1t occurs 
in both classes of the tradition, and therefore appeared 1n all 
ancient manuscripts The only possible explanation 1s that it 
was an afterthought written on a loose sheet, and inserted into 
the wrong part of the text by the very first editor ! There 1s a 
second reference to the merely preparatory nature of the inquiry 
about sensible reality, and this also 1s so loosely connected with 
the adjacent words that it seems to have been added subse- 
quently by Anstotle 2 

One thing 1s certain Books ZH do not discuss substance in 
the way 1n which one would expect from these passages They 


1 Melaph Z 3, 1029b 3-12 These words have got into the beginning of the 
discussion of essence where they are quite meaningless They really continue 
the words ‘Some of the sensible substances are generally admitted to be 
substances, so that we must look first among these’ (1029 33), which also 
belong to the subsequent addition Clearly the first words of the insertion were 
written between the hnes of the old manuscript, and hence occur in their 
prope: place in our copies The rest for which there was no room, was wi tten 
on a separate sheet Another example of an addition on a loose sheet 1s the 
passage ‘ Regarding intelligible’, Z 11, 10366 32~10378 5 

2 Metaph Z11, 10378 10 ff , seems to me to be such an addition, intended io 
represent the work On Substance as a preliminary to the theory of supersensible 
substance and to call attention to this function at an early stage of the discus- 
sion fit had been included from the beginning, Aristotle would surely, when 
speaking of matter, have madc some reference, however slight, tc the matter 
which Plato postulated even in supersensible substance Yet there 15 nota 
single syllable here about the Great-and-Small, although in the Metaphysics 1t 
would necessarily interest him much more than matter in the physicists sense, 
of which Z says so much We can understand how, when inserting ZHO, he 
would add these words at the end of the first part of the inquiry Whether 
there 1s, apart from the matter of such substances another kind of matter, and 
one should look for some substance other than these, e g numbers or something 
of the sort, must be considered later For it 1s for the sake of this that we are 
trying to determine the nature of perceptible substances as well, since im a 
sense the inquiry about perceptible substances 1s the work of physics, 1e of 
second philosophy ’ That these words are a later addition of Aristotle's 15 also 
proved by the next sentence (10378 17-20), which 1s a reference, inseparably 
connected with this passage to the addition about definition which composes 
H6 This addition and the reference to it were, like other alterations of the 
same kind, introduced mto the scheme of the later Mefaphysscs ou the occaaion 
of the insertion of Books ZH 
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do not keep steadily in view their supposed purpose of leading 
up to the proof of the existence of supersensible reahty On the 
contrary, they give the umpression of being wrtten simply in 
order to refute Plato’s conception of being, according to which 
the highest being 1s the highest universal, and in order to con- 
front this exaggerated immatenalism with a proof that matter 
and substratum have a positive significance for our conception 
of reality We here find Anstotle’s combination of logic and 
concreteness giving mse to a new conception of substance as 
form and entelechy, the question of the ‘separableness’ of which, 
though decisive for the metaphysician, receives no particular 
attention In fact, Plato’s constant effort always to abstract 
from matter is here rejected as one-sided, and attention 1s called 
to the importance of matter for our notion of essence! In view 
of all this 1t is not surprising that the means which Aristotle uses 
to develop his notion of form actually consist 1n an analysis of 
becoming, and that he brings out very clearly the fundamental 
significance of his notion for the proper comprehension of this 
physical conception? The way in which Book Z discusses the 
various meanings of ‘substance’ one after the other, and the 
result of the inquiry, prompt the suggestion that we have here 
an originally independent work on the problem of substance, the 
fundamental importance of this subject having already been 
shown by the criticism of the Ideas even 1n the earliest version of 
the Metaphysics (above, p 188) It cannot be denied, of course, 
that even in the earliest period of Anstotle’s physical speculation 
his new conception of substance, or rather of being, must be pre- 
supposed as such, but this conception took its origin just as 
much in physics and 1n logic} as in metaphysics, and it 1s per- 

' Metaph Z11, 1036622 And so to reduce all things thus to Forms and to 
elmunate the matter 1s useless labour, for some things surely are a particular 
form 1n a particvtar matter’ 2 Metaph Z 8, 10338 24 ff 

3 Anstotle’s interest in the problem of substance often comes out in the 
book, and metaphysics and ‘analytics’ are also very intimately concerned 
with it (for the latter see Z 12 and H 6) It belongs to physics because of its 
connexion with the theory of becoming and of change, to metaphysics because 
of the conception of immaterial Form and because of the problem of ‘ separate- 
ness’, and to ‘analytics’ because of ‘essence’ and its relations with the theories 
of definition, of abstraction and of the classification of conceptions as genera 
and species We need only realize this manysidedness 1n order to understand 


why this work stood ‘between’ the above-mentioned disciplines until Anstotle 
icorporated it into the Metaphysics 
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fectly possible that his earliest metaphysics (which, as we learn 
from the dialogue On Philosophy, was still pure theology), while 
it made clever use of the conceptions of entelechy and actuality 
in attacking the problem of God, nevertheless did not include 
any general discussion of substance, much less make it the 
central consideration 

The conjecture that the discussion of substance did not 
originally stand 1n its present position can be further supported 
by a number of weighty external indications! In the first place, 
there 1s no reference whatever to ZHO in the older books On 
the other hand, | refers to ZH, and describes them as ‘the dis- 
cussions about substance’, this by 1tself indicates their relative 
mdependence Anstotle mentions them 1n the same way 1n © 8, 
1049° 27 (‘it was said in the discussions about substance’) It 
appears from this that the two Books Z and H, which form a 
single whole—H begins with a recapitulation of Z, and offers a 
senes of appendices thereto—are regarded both in © and in I as 
independent What 1s still more important 1s that the introduc- 
tion of Z 1s often referred to as the beginning, as in Z 4, 1029" 1 
(‘since at the start we distinguished the various marks by which 
we determine substance’) Usually the words ‘at the start’ 
mean the beginning of the whole course of lectures, namely 
Book A, as they do, for example in B and in M g-10, passages 
which belong to the original Metaphysics We have an example 
of ‘at the start’ used in a central book to refer to 1ts own begin- 
ning in the discussion of friendship in the Nicomachean Ethics 
(VIII~-IX), and there is no doubt that this was originally an in- 
dependent work Z was also at one time the beginning of an 
independent work, 1t was in fact the first of a whole series of 
lectures This is shown by © 1, 104531, where again ‘in the 
first part of our work’ means the beginning not of A or of 9, 
but of Z It follows that this series began with Z, then came H, 


' Since it 1s here amportant to assemble all the proofs, I may be allowed to 
recapitulate briefly the inferences that can be drawn from the reciprocal 
references in the books of the Metaphysics, although I have already emphasized 
them (Ent Metaph Anst, pp 90 ff and 106) Its precisely with regard to the 
matter of chapter four of the first part of my earher book, namely the con- 
nected and continuous portions of the Metaphysics, that I now believe it 
Possible to push the analysis far enough to obtain a complete understanding of 
the author's intention whereas I have nothing mmportant to add to my previous 
remarks about the passages that are isolated and independent additions 
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H was presumably followed by 6, as now Whether | also be- 
longed to the original series, or was added later when Aristotle 
removed ZHO from their isolation and inserted them into the 
Metaphysics, 1s difficult to decide On the whole, it seems to 
have been added later | 2, 1053°16, refers to Z, 13-17, thus. 
“if, then, no universal can be a substance, as has been said 1n our 
discussion of substance and being’ Here ZH are still thought of 
as independent, and it does not appear that they come at the 
beginning of a series to which | also belongs On the contrary, 
another passage, in which | refers to B, makes against it ‘with 
regard to the substance and nature of the one we must ask in 
which of two ways it exists, this is the very question that we 
reviewed 1n our discussion of problems, viz what the one 1s’ 
(| 2, 1053"9) This indicates that the orginal dependent 
work consisted only of ZHO, that [| was added when Anstotle 
was working on the final version of the Metaphysics That 1s 
why it regards B as the introduction 

If we now consider the relation of Book Z to what precedes it, 
we find that this once more confirms our view that it was intro- 
duced into its present place after having been originally in- 
tended as a complete work 1n itself As we have seen, Books [ 
and E contain the discussion of the first four problems, concern- 
ing the nature of ‘the science that we are seeking’ This discus- 
sion ends with Ez Then comes something new, viz the theory 
of the various senses of ‘being’, and the theory of the most 
fundamental of these, namely essence (ovcla) In other words, 
this is the beginning of the main part of the Metaphysics Anis- 
totle starts by enumerating all the relevant meanings of ‘ being’ 
in the widest sense of the word ‘Since the unqualified term 
“Deing”’ has several meanings, of which one was seen to be the 
accidental, and another the true (“‘non-being” being the false), 
while besides these there are the figures of predication (eg the 
“what’’, quality, quantity, place, tume, and any similar meanings 
which “‘being’’ may have), and again besides all these there 1s that 
which “is” potentially or actually—since “being” has many 
meanings, we must first say regarding the accidental, that there 
can be no scientific treatment of it ’* He then discusses the 
accidental, and thereafter being im the sense of the truth or 

" Metaph E 2, 10268 33 
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falsity of ywdgements This short passage extends to the end of 
E Z begins the examination of being 1n the fundamental sense, 
that 1s, of the categories, and especially of substance (ovcla), 
which 1s the main object of the science concerned 

Strangely enough, the new book opens with almost the 
identical words that have ummediately preceded, and with the 
same enumeration of the senses of being ‘There are several 
senses in which a thing may be said to “ be’’, as we pointed out 
previously [here we expect at the least a reference to the lst 
that was given in E 2, but a surprise awaits us] in our book on 
the various senses of words, for in one sense the “‘ being” meant 
1s ‘‘ what a thing 1s” or a “‘this’”’, and in another sense 1t means a 
quality or quantity or one of the other things that are predicated 
us these are ’ 

Here it 1s perfectly clear that, 1f E 2 had preceded, either Anis- 
totle would have referred his readers to the full and detailed 
account of the meanings of ‘being’ there given, or he would not 
have enumerated these meanings at all, because every one 
would have them in mind _ If, on the other hand, Z was written 
independently of the other books of the Metaphysics as a discus- 
sion of substance we can at once understand why it would have 
to begin by briefly determining the relation of substance to the 
other possible meanings of ‘being’, using the table of categories 
as its starting-point For this purpose he referred to the lecture 
On the Various Senses of Words, which no doubt he often gave 
This did not form part of the lectures on Metaphysics at that 
time, but was an independent inquiry It 1s our so-called Book 
4, which received its present unnatural position not from Aris- 
totle but from his editors When, during the later rewriting, the 
book on substance and the account of potentiality were intro- 
duced into the places that they now occupy, this brought about 
an alteration in the whole structure of the Metaphysics, to put 
it more correctly, Aristotle introduced them with the intention 
of changing the structure in a definite fashion The pattern of 
the new plan was the method followed 1n the discussion of sub- 
stance (ZH), where the various senses of ‘substance’ (matter, 
form, universal, essence) provided the guiding thread by means 
of which Anstotle’s conception of it was gradually built up, 
through its various historical and logical levels, before the 
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reader's eyes In the second version of the Metaphysics he 
apphed this method to the conception of ‘being’ in its widest 
sense , and ‘substance’ now became just one of a whole senes of 
meanings of ‘being’ in this broad sense To the theory of pure, 
immaterial form he prefixed that of form in general, as the true 
reality and substance, in front of this again he put the doctrine 
of the various senses of ‘being’, from which he selects ‘sub- 
stance’ as the only one that affects metaphysics The selection 
consists in starting with the senses that signify nothing existen- 
tial or independent, but only the accidental modjsfications of 
being or the attitudes of consciousness to being In view of its 
merely preparatory nature this part 1s given very summarily 
(E 2-4) In the present version of the Metaphysics it forms the 
connexion between the earlier introduction (A-E 1) and the new 
body (ZHOIM) Leading up to the main discussion, and sketch- 
ing the structure of what 1s to follow, it was naturally the last 
part to be inserted Its introduction converted the list of the 
senses of ‘being’ into the outline of the whole composition We 
must realize, however, that this composition 1s the final stage in 
a long process of development—incomplete and provisional, in- 
deed, even in this last version, but nevertheless bearing all the 
marks of the determination to make a great synthesis The 
additions, insertions, and excisions, which originated mostly in 
this final stage, evince a unitary aim that was perfectly foreign 
to the onginal version—the construction of a theory of the man1- 
fold senses of ‘being’, a sort of ontological phenomenology, 
within which the old Platonic doctrine of transcendent and im- 
material Form still remains as conclusion, but no longer holds 
the centre of interest 

I may here mtroduce a paragraph on the last chapter of 
Book ©, which I have discussed in detail in a previous work ' 
This passage deals with the two meanings of truth, first, truth 
and falsity in the ordinary sense, when we call a judgement true 
or false according as it joins the predicate to the nght subject or 
not , and secondly the truth of metaphysical statements of being, 
which do not anse from discursive thinking and hence are never 
true or false as discursive judgements are The truth of meta- 
physical statements expressing a being that 1s not an object of 

' Ent Metaph Ayist, p 49 
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experience rests, according to Aristotle, on a special intuitive 
form of apprehension, which resembles sense-perception more 
than discursive thinking 1n that 1t 1s a sort of intellectual vision, 
a pure ‘contact and assertion’ This 1s the only remnant of 
Plato’s contemplation of the Ideas that has survived in Aris- 
totle’s metaphysics Why he discusses 1t here 1s explained by 
himself in E 4, where he shows that being in the common sense 
of the truth or falsity of a proposition 1s not part of the meta- 
physician’s problem about being Into this passage he inserted 
a later reference, which can be very simply recognized as such 
by the disturbance of the sentence-construction to which it has 
given rise , there 1s also, he says, a second kind of truth, intuitive 
apprehension, on which all general views of the universe depend, 
and this he 1s going to discuss later The discussion 1s the final 
chapter of Book © I have shown in my earlier book, following 
Schwegler, that this chapter 1s a subsequent addition to Book 9, 
and that the reference to 1t in E 4 must have been inserted at the 
time when the chapter itself was attached Anstotle introduces 
his account of intellectual tuition, and of the metaphysical 
sort of truth, at a fitting place, namely between the end of the 
doctrine of potentiality and the beginning of that of the reality 
of the supersensible, which was intended to follow immediately 
This insertion, which must also have been made on the occasion 
of the introduction of ZHO, shows once again the attempt to 
arrange a gradual ascent up the scale of being to immaterial 
essence, and to make the whole work single 1n its aim, though 
constructed of such disparate materials That was the spint of 
Anstotle’s final recension 

By good fortune our discovery of two separate versions of the 
preface to the theory of the supersensible, the earlier in M 9g, and 
the later in M1, enables us to test our hypothesis that the Meta- 
physics originally did not contain the doctrine of material sensible 
form If this supposition be correct, the later version must pre- 
suppose the books on substance, with their detailed analysis of 
sensible bung and of smmanent form (EvuAov elAos) , whereas the 
earlier must proceed directly to the problem of transcendental 
being, as we should expect according to the early plan in Book B, 
and regard the world of sense (alo®17) ovola) as 1n no respect an 

' See pp 182 ff above 
fa) 
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object of ‘the science that we are seeking’ 


It is necessary to 


examine these parallel versions once more from this point of 
view, and I print them side by side again for this purpose 


Later Verston (M 1) 


We have stated what 1s the sub- 
stance of sensible things, dealing 
in the treatise on physics with 
matter, and later with the substance 
which has actual existence Now 
since our inquiry 1s whether there 
1s or 1s not besides the sensible sub- 
stances any which is immovable 
and eternal, and, 1f there 1s, what 
1t 18s, we must first consider what 1s 
said by others 


Original Version (Mg, 1086*21) 


Regarding the first principles and 
the first causes and elements, the 
views expressed by those who dis- 
cuss only sensible substance have 
been partly stated in our works 
on nature, and partly do not belong 
tothe presentinquiry , but the views 
of those who assert that there are 
other substances besides the sensi- 
ble must be considered next after 
those we have been mentioning 


The original version, starting from the definition of meta- 
physics as the theory of the first principles and causes (which 1s 
usual in the oldest parts of the work), begins the doctrine of 
substance with Plato’s division into sensible and supersensible 
As in A and B, so here the discussion starts with the views of 
other thinkers The materialistic teaching of the Presocratic 
philosophy of nature (‘the views expressed by those who discuss 
only sensible substance’) 1s partly referred to the Phystcs, and 
partly declared not to belong to the present inquiry Here it 1s 
important to notice that Anstotle is not speaking of sensible 
substance itself, as he does in the later version The view that 
sensible substance as such has any concern with metaphysics 1s 
still utterly foreign to him Sensible reality belongs to physics , 
‘the views expressed by those who discuss only sensible sub- 
stance have been partly stated in our works on nature ’ Further- 
more, these vzews ‘do not belong to the present inquiry’, that 1s 
to say, they have already been criticized in Book A To suppose 
that Aristotle 1s referring here to Books ZH 1s impossible , those 
books contain nothing whatever about the thinkers who admit 
noreality but what 1s perceptible to sense , and besides, 1 1s not to 
be supposed that Aristotle would have confined himself to such a 
negative mode of expression, 1f he had previously given a detailed 
account of this very sensible reality im ZHO The underlying view 
of this version is rather the sumplealternative either there 1s only 
sensible reality, and then there 1s no metaphysics, and the first 
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science 1s physics, or there 1s something supersensible, and then 
there 1s also a science of that, namely metaphysics Hence 
Anstotle turns at once to the philosophers who maintained the 
reality of the supersensible , that 1s to say, the school of Plato 

Between this stage of his development, when the problem still 
appeared to him as a simple dualism, and that represented by 
the version in M 1, comes the insertion of ZHQ, which in large 
part opened metaphysics to sensible substance, and the expan- 
sion of this discipline into a science of the mamfold senses of 
being It 1s true that Aristotle still tells us, obviously borrowing 
the language of the oldest version, that sensible substance has 
already been discussed in the Phystcs , but he makes a qualifica- 
tion ‘dealing in the treatise on physics with matter, and later with 
the substance which has actual existence’ Whereas in the earlier 
version physics includes all being that 1s perceptible by sense, it 
1s here confined to the exammation of matter This means that 
form and actual existence (1 Kat’ évépyeiav ovala) are to be 
assigned mainly to the science under consideration, which 1s 
metaphysics Aristotle therefore removes the words ‘and partly 
do not belong to the present inquiry’, and replaces them with a 
reference to the newly introduced discussions of ZHO, which 
concern precisely the ‘actual existence’ of things perceptible by 
sense This backward reference corresponds to the forward one 
inserted in Z 11, 1037" 10 ff , which calls attention to the account 
of supersensible reality to be given in Book M (see above, p 199) 
Both of them belong to the later version, and are meant to unite 
what was originally separate This also shows, though it scarcely 
needed proof, that the later version of the discussion of the super- 
sensible (M 1-9) was intended for the latest Metaphysics, as 
enlarged by the introduction of ZH© This 1s also indicated by 
the fact that both these parts are connected with the insertion of 
Book [ 

But were these new passages simply ‘interpolated’? Could 
Anstotle simply juxtapose a theory of sensible substance and an 
introduction originally mtended to lead to an account of the 
supersensible ? Would not insoluble contradictions necessarily 
follow ? And since the transition from the introduction BIE to 
the ‘interpolated’ portion has seemed smooth to all readers down 
to the present day, what 1s the principle that enabled him to 
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connect the metaphysic of the transcendental with the doctrine 
of ummanent entelechies? There really ts such a nk between 
the two stages, viz the conception of being as such (8v # Sv), by 
means of which he defines the object of metaphysics in the 
introduction We have been accustomed to think of this con- 
ception as the seed out of which the manifold senses of being 
developed in Aristotle’s mind hke a flower, for does it not 
embrace both the pure act of divine thought and those lower 
forms of changing nature that are subject to becoming and dis- 
solution, and is not he who studies being as such exempt from 
the necessity of confining himself to absolute being, and able to 
include in his researches the being of every sort of thing, even of 
the abstractions of the understanding? This 1s what the final 
form of the Metaphysics actually does, and that has betrayed us 
into supposing that the conception could not have been realized 1n 
any other way We now see, however, that this 1s a mistake, 
though a very natural one. We can, 1n fact, show from the 
Metaphysics itself that there was an earlier stage in his develop- 
ment when he had not yet drawn this conclusion from the con- 
ception of being as such, when he did not regard metaphysics as 
the dialectical development of the manifold senses of being, and 
when he thought of its subject-matter simply and exclusively as 
the umperishable and eternal The proof of this is K 1-8, a pas- 
sage often declared spurious, but vindicated once and for all by 
our results 

I have shown in my earlier discussion of this invaluable 
document that certain tiny words, the frequent use of which 
betrays a stranger’s hand, although the style 1s otherwise 
thoroughly Aristotelian, are the unconscious additions of a dis- 
ciple who was taking down the lectures of the master But asa 
source for Aristotle’s doctrine the book 1s crystal-pure It re- 
produces the three introductory books, BIE, point for point 
throughout, usually in the same words, though in a much 
shorter form It cannot be explained either as a preliminary 
sketch of the fuller version, or as a mere excerpt from 1t, it 1s 
distinct and independent It must be a note taken of this part 
of the lectures on metaphysics during an earlier stage of their 
development, for, in spite of large resemblances, it differs 
characteristically from the fuller version in some respects 
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When we examine the connexion between this earlier intro- 
duction and the main body of the work, which 1s what interests 
us mostly here, 1t becomes clear that this version belongs to a 
tume before the interpolation of the books on substance, ZHO, 
when the introduction was followed immediately by the theory 
of the supersensible In the later form of the Metaphysics we find 
a transitional passage (E 2-4) between the end of the mntroduc- 
tion (E 1) and the beginning of the main part (Z1) The same is 
true of the earlier (K 8, 1064> 15-1065* 26), but the characteristic 
feature of the later transition 1s absent here, namely the enumera- 
tion of the senses of being, which provide the framework of 
Books ZHO It 1s true that here also Aristotle discusses, as he 
does in E 2-4, the two senses of being that he sets aside before 
entering on the main problem of metaphysics, (1) accidental 
being and (2) the truth or falsity of judgements, the former be- 
cause it 1s not being proper at all, the latter because it 1s only an 
act of consciousness But the classification that he announces in 
E 2, and carries out in the later version of the Metaphysics as we 
have it, receives no mention whatever in the older introductron 
We are tempted at first to eaplain this by the brcvity of the 
excerpt , but now that we have discovered in M g, 1086* 21 ff, 
the oldest version of the preface to the central portion of the 
work, and seen that 1t presupposes a Metaphysics not contain- 
ing Books ZH@, it 1s no longer possible to imagine that we have 
here a mere play of chance Moreover, there 1s another unmis- 
takable sign of later revision in E 2-4, which 1s also absent here, 
and that is the reference that we find in E 4, 1027528, to the 
subsequent insertion of the inquiry into the conception of meta- 
physical truth (© 10), this naturally does not occur in the 
parallel passage in K 8, 1065*24, because there was no Book © 
in the original Metaphysics 

Natorp considered K 1-8 spurious, on the ground that the 
conception of metaphysics therein contamed 1s not to be found 
in the main part of the traditional Metaphysics ' He goes so far 
as to speak of a Platonizing author, and of the un-Anstotelan 
tendency of this work to exclude matter and all that 1s connected 


' Archw fur Geschichte der Philosophie, vol 1, p 178 The standard that he 
uses 1s the customary one, 1e the conception of metaphysics 1n the books 
added during the composition of the second version (ZH) 
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with 1t from the investigation To hum, with the presuppositions 
of that time, this observation was a serious ground for suspicion 
To us the very same fact becomes a convincing proof of genuine- 
ness ' Metaphysics ts here viewed asa science of the ummaterial, 
and we have shown from the remains of the earliest version that 
this was the original notion Nothing could be a more reliable 
test of the correctness of our conclusion than this restoration of 
the oldest of the introductory books to its true rights Even the 
most secret doors of the enchanted castle spring open of their 
own accord, after Jong and hopeless efforts to break into them 
by force, now that we have discovered that the principle of de- 
velopment 1s the real key 

If we compare K 1-8 step by step with the later version, 
we find that 1n all the changes which he introduced in BIE, 
Anstotle was actuated by the single purpose of adapting the old 
introduction to the new structure of the Metaphysics, which 
included material being as well as the other sort This concession 
to the material world appears in the formulation of the very 
first fundamental problem (fifth in the whole list of problems), 
concerning the reality of the supersensible We previously re- 
marked that the antiquated umpression made by Book B 1s due 
to the Platonic manner in which the problems are expressed, 
but we now see that in this matter K 1s still more antiquated and 
strict? While even B passes beyond the boundaries of the 
phenomenal world in the very first problem, by asking whether, 
apart from the sensible, there 1s also a supersensible substance 
such as the Ideas, the version 1n K 1s more exclusive still Aris- 
totle here asks whether ‘the science that we are seeking’ deals 
with perceptible substances ‘or not with them, but with certain 

‘In my Ent Metaph Amst, pp 63 ff, I defended the genuineness of K 1-8 
in detat) against Natorp’s rejection, and reached the conclusion that 1ts philo- 
sophical content ts worthy of Anstotle in every particular The frequent use of 
the particle ys piv, winch perhaps reveals a hand other than Anstotle’s, 1s 
nothing against the genuineness of the confent 1t 1s no doubt due to the disciple 
who took notes on Aristotle’s lecture and prepared the present version 
Nevertheless, [ must withdraw my criticism of Natorp m so far as its aim 
wap to explain away the traces of Platonism that he discovered From the 
point of view of Anstotle’s histoncal development they are completely un- 
objectionable, and in fact precisely what our previous analysis would lead us 


to demand 


7 Cf pp 195-196 above The antiquatedness of Bis therefore a characteristic 
that has survived in spite of the revision 
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others’! This excludes all possibility whatever that sensible 
substance should belong to metaphysics On the contrary, 
sensible and supersensible being here constitute, just as we found 
them to do in M «10, a simple dualistic either-or? In the 
revision this either-or becomes a not-only-but-also, as the latest 
state of the Metaphysics presents it to us in the co-ordination 
and superordination of the immanent and the transcendent 
forms 

We find the same emphatic either-or in the part of K where 
Aristotle discusses the aim of his ontological inquiry ‘It is in 
general hard to say whether one must assume that there 1s a 
separable substance besides the sensible substances (1e the sub- 
stances in this world), or that these are the real things and 
Wisdom is concerned with them For we secm to seek another 
kind of substance, and this 1s our problem, 1¢€ to see if there 15 
something that can exist apart by itself and belongs to no 
sensible thing’? By the ‘something that can exist apart by 
itself’ (xaopiotév Kad” éauTd) Aristotle here does not mean the 
concrete, particular existence of the phenomenal world, although 
this too 1s often spoken of as ‘existing apart’, he 1s using the 
expression in the sense in which Plato’s Ideas ‘exist apart’, as 1s 
shown by the qualification ‘and belongs to no sensible thing’ 
(undaevi tadv alofntdév trdpyov) By this addition he explicitly 
eliminates all thought of the immanent forms (EvvAov eldos) , 
in the same connexion the latter are said to be, so far as con- 
cerns their existence, perishable (@@aptév) On the other hand, 
It 18 a priors certain to him as a Platomst that the object of 
metaphysics—if there 1s such a science—must be an eternal, 


' Metaph B 2 997834 = KI 1059239 I previously supposed that this 
dilemma was meant to indicate that the truth lies in the middle—metaphysics 
1s the study of the Form, which includes both the substance of the world of 
sensible things and also supersensible reality, existing in the second without 
Matter But the passages that we are about to discuss seem to render tis 
interpretation impossible (see especially K 2, 10608 7), and it must be acknow- 
ledged that the exclusive formulation, ‘erther the sensible world or the super- 
sensible , is absolutely essential to the geheral view implied in K If Natorp had 
pursued throughout the whole Metaphysics the divergences of doctrine that he 
observed in K, he would not have declared this book spurious, but would have 
discovered the chronological and the inner differences between the two distinct 
sets of matemal, differences that can be satisfactorily explained only through 
Supposing that Aristotle gradually developed away from Plato 

* See pp 206-207 above 3K 2, 10608 7-13 
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transcendent essence, having its being 1n itself (afAtos ovola ywor- 
oT} Kal Kad’ attrhv) He tells us that we must think of it as 
analogous to Plato’s Ideas, not to the obyects of sense Unless 
there really 1s something of this sort, all that the best minds have 
thought out must be mere sound and smoke How could there 
be any order in the world without it ? Order implies something 
eternal, transcendent, and enduring! The emphatic nature of 
these expressions differentiates them sharply from the later 
version Anstotle 1s here still quite close to Plato, and they 
breathe a passionate advocacy of Plato’s demand for a super- 
sensible world—all the more impressive because it arises directly 
out of the conviction that the reigning theory of Ideas 1s im- 
possible z 

The eternal, unalterable reality, and the eternal Jaws of the 
cosmos depending thereon, form, according to K 1-8, the pre- 
supposition of the possibility not merely of ‘the science that we 
are seeking’, but even of any consistent logical thinking and any 
absolute and enduring truths, since the world of sense 1s in 
perpetual flux, and affords no foothold} Thus the law of con- 
tradiction 1s estabjished 1n an essentially ontological manner, 
whereas the later version seems to omit the ontological passages 


' K2 1060821 ‘It would seem rather that the form or shape is a more 1m- 
portant principle than {the matter] but the form ts perishable, so that there 1s 
no eterna] substance at all which can exist apart and independent But this is 
paradoxical, for such a principle and substance secms to exist and 1s sought by 
nearly all the most refined thinkers as something that exists, for how 1s there 
to be order unless there 1s something eterna] and independent and permanent ?’ 
See also K 2, ro60b 1-3 

? See the immediately preceding rejection of Plato’s version of the super- 
sensible, K 2, 1060813-18 This passage perhaps preserves more directly than 
any other the Platonic postulate that jies at the root of Aristotle’s metaphysics, 
the postulate of the reality of the transcendental It also shows that his 
starting-point for the rehabilitation of the doctnne was that order in nature 
which seemed to him inexplicable without the assumption of a transcendent 
*good' as the first pnnciple 

> K6, 1063811 Inmy Ent Metaph Arist, p 82, I pointed out that Natorp 
went too far when he ascribed to the author of K the view that in the earthly 
and perishable there 1s no truth whatever, but I went too far in the opposite 
direction when J denied that there was any difference at all between this and 
Aristotle’s usual account of truth It must be allowed that this passage 
emphasizes the eternity of cosmic reality, and bases the possibility of endunng 
truths chiefly on that, whereas in [ 5, 101081 ff on the contrary, the main 
emphasis ss on the possibility of obtaining definite propositions even about the 
world of sense, and the cosmos and ‘the nature that 1s changeless ‘are mentioned 
only in second place (1o10# 25) 
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for the most part It 1s true that the conclusion of Book [ says 
something about the connexion between the possibility of know- 
ing permanent truths and the eternity and immovability of 
being , but, since this passage was lacking in some of the ancient 
manuscripts, it 1s obvious that we have here a section deleted by 
Aristotle dunng his recension, but discovered among his papers 
by the editors and published along with the rest In any event, 
this section itself shows that the original version of F laid more 
emphasis on the metaphysical bases of the law of contradiction ! 
Both the ontological proof of the law, and the inclusion of these 
fundamental logical problems in metaphysics, were pieces of 
Platonic tradition So was the question where one should discuss 
the matter of the objects of mathematics, and whether it belongs 
to first philosophy? Actually, the discussion of it occurs in 
Book N, the close relation of which to K 1-8 1s another sign of 
the age of both 

We have already seen that in Book B the nature of the 
problems 1s determined by the problems and content of Plato’s 
metaphysics Aristotle was somewhat superficial in altering this 
part, and hence it has not lost its fundamentally Plutonic char- 
acter Apart from the fact that in two places he actually left the 
old ‘we’ of his Platonic days,3 of which no other trace remains 
in the new version, he obviously did not alter or modify any 
passages except those that explicitly contradicted his new view 

* T 8, r012b 22—end of the book, was lacking 1n some of the ancient manu- 
scripts according to Alexander In Arist metaph , p 341,1 30 (Hayduck) 

2, Kr 10596 15-21 I have discussed the conception of ‘the matter of the 
objects of mathematics in Lut Metaph Arist, p 74, and shown, contrary to 
Natorp, that it belongs to Plato s later metaphysics I did not, howexcr, fully 
answer the question why this problem 1s stated only in K, and not also n B 
This can be explained 1f we observe that, as I had already recogmzed at that 
time, the discussion of the problem comes in N 2, 10886 14 Both N and K 
belong to the original Metaphysics, and the one 1s therefore the fulfilment of 
the promise given in the other Now the later version of these matters (B and 
M 1-9) largely suppresses the question about the elements of supersensible 
substance, as has been shown above (p 192) This question was bound up with 
Plato’s late doctrine of the existence of numbers, &c , as separate substances 


In his mature penod Anstotle nd himself of this doctnne, and he then deleted 
the whole complex of which it was a part 

7 See p 175 above The fact that Book B was revised 10 order to appear as 
Part of the introduction to the later version of the Metaphysics whereas the 
cnticism of the Ideas in A g was meant to disappear entirely, constitutes a 
complete explanation why so few traces of this ‘we’ remaininB Those that do 
are simply oversights 
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of metaphysics The number and nature of the problems re- 
mained in general untouched There 1s just cne place where he 
inserted a new one, and this 1s characteristic, for 1t concerns the 
content of the inserted books, ZH@ Just before the last pro- 
blem (B 6, 1002> 33) he raises the question of matter and of the 
actuality and potentiality of the principles, and here he also 
takes account of perceptible reality Now since, as Natorp 
observed, this question does not appear in K 1-8, we can only 
conclude that Aristotle inserted the new problem when he was 
altering the three introductory books to make them lead up to 
the theory of manent form and of potentiality and actuality 
Book K, on the contrary, 1s still strictly Platomic in so far as it 
divorces the notion of pure being from all matter and equates it 
with that which 1s selfexistent, unmoved, and transcendent 
Moreover, whereas tn the last version the criticism of the Ideas 
was removed from A g to the new Book M, the earlier form of 
the introduction presupposes the original state of affairs, in 
which the criticism was stil] in the first book, since it refers us 
for the refutation of the Ideas to what has preceded!! This 
proves that the three introductory books, BIE, also underwent 
alteration and had a new notion of metaphysics introduced into 
them We have now recovered the earlier and the last version of 
almost the whole Metaphysics 

It can be shown, however, that even the earlier version of the 
introduction (K 1-8) 1s not the original form of the Metaphysics 
We have seen that in K 1-8 metaphysics is described as the 
science of that which is unmoved and eternal and transcendent 
We also find there, however, the definition of it as the science of 
being as such (6v 7 6v), though not developed, as it 1s in the later 
version, to a science of the manifold meanings of being in- 
cluding the perceptible being of movable nature This combina- 
tion of the two definitions in K 1-8 1s a serious difficulty, and 
becomes only too painfully obvious in the later version of E, 
which in its present revised form 1s meant to introduce the 
science of the manifold meanings of being Since the earlier and 
the later versions do not differ in this respect, but only in the 


™ K 1, 1059) 3, presupposes the refutation of the Ideasin AQ 8B 2, 997> 3, 
on the other hand, the corresponding passage in the later version, presupposes 
only the bistoncal explanation of the Idea-theory in A 6, which remained in 
Place when the refutation was removed to M 4-5 
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extension that they assign to the notion of being, we shall not 
fall into error 1f we use them both together in what follows 

In Ex (= K 7) Anstotle explains what he understands by a 
science of being as such All sciences inquire into certain causes 
and principles of things As examples he mentions medicine and 
gymnastics, and—to take one with a more developed method— 
mathematics, 1e the examples usual in Plato’s theory of science 
and method Each of these sciences marks off systematically a 
definite sphere of reality (6v t1) and a definite genus (yévos 71) 
and studies the resulting limited complex of facts None of them 
discusses the being of its object , they all either presuppose it on 
the ground of experience, as do natural science and medicine, or, 
hike mathematics with its axioms, thev start from particular 
definitions Their demonstrations, which differ from each other 
only in degree of accuracy, deal solely with the properties and 
functions following from these definitions or from facts evident 
to sense The metaphysician, on the other hand, inquires about 
being precisely as being He examines the presuppositions of 
these sciences, of which they themselves are neither willing nor 
able to give an account 

Anstotle supplements this explanation at the beginning of 
Book F ( = K 3), where he brings out even more fully and clearly 
the distinction between first philosophy as universal science and 
the special sciences, between being as such and its particular 
realms Here he treats being not as a sort of object separate and 
distinct from others, but as the common point of reference for all 
states, properties, and relations, that are connected with the 
problem of reality As the mathematician, according to him, 
looks at all things solely from the point of view of quantity, so 
the philosopher studies everything that belongs to being as such, 
whereas the physicist, for example, considers it only as in 
motion Many things ‘are’ only because they are the affection 
or the state or the motion or the relation of some one being— 
they derive from something that ‘1s’ sumply In Plato’s schoo! 
the method of referring (cvarywyn) all the affections (a6) of 
bemg to something single and common (Ev TI kai Koivév) was 
division in the form of oppositions (évavticoets), which were 
referred to certain most general or ‘first’ distinctions in being 
Anstotle presupposes a knowledge of the special work of the 
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school in this field, and of its hterature He means the opposi- 
tion between the one and the many, the same and the other, the 
hike and the unhke, in short the whole sphere of Platomic dia- 
lectic, as we find it in the inquines about being and the one (dv 
kal Ev) in Book I, or again an inquiry hke that on the ultimate 
pmnciples of thought, the laws of contradiction and of excluded 
middle, which he treats in T It 1s true that the connexion of 
these questions with his own theory of substance 1s only mediate, 
but obviously he was trying to find a definition of metaphysics 
that would make room for the traditional dialectic To Plato 
dialectic was as such ontology To Aristotle 1t was rather a 
practical and histoncal question whether this whole logic of 
being was under all circumstances to be included 1n first philo- 
sophy His original metaphysics was theology, the doctrine of 
the most perfect being , it was hard to combine abstract dialectic 
with this once the Ideas were gone But he tried to link them up 
by means of their common relation to being as such (6v 7 dv) 

Whereas 1n this connexion the highest form of philosophy 
appears as the universal science, it 1s immediately followed by a 
different picture in E x ( = K 7), where Aristotle is trying to dis- 
tinguish metaphysics, physics, and mathematics, by their objects 
He here divides sciences into theoretical, practical, and produc- 
tive Physics 1s a theoretical science, it studies the being that 1s 
capable of motion, and therefore regards the conceptual essence 
and form only in so far as it 1s yoned with matter To abstract 
from the matter would always be a mistake in physics Even 
psychology must be pursued in this manner, so far as we are 
concerned with the realm of the psychophysical Mathematics 
1s also a theoretical science Aristotle raises the question, indeed, 
whether its objects really have an unmoved, separate, and inde- 
pendent reality, as the Academy maintained (He here decides 
against this doctrine, while at the same time adopting the 
Academy’s tripartite division of theoretical philosophy and its 
assignment of mathematics to a place between ontology and 
physics ) But, however that may be, mathematics at any rate 
regards its objects as unmoved and independent (4) éxivnta Kal 
4% ywpiot& Oecopei), which only makes it clearer that the study 
of real unmoved and transcendent being (if there 1s any such) 
will be the task of a theoretical science But what 1s this science ? 
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It cannot be physics, for the objects of that, although inde- 
pendent (xwpio7d) are not unmoved, nor can it be mathematics, 
for its object, while partly unmoved, is not independent and 
separate Only the highest form of philosophy studies a sort of 
being that 1s both independent and unmoved! This definition 
by itself would suffice to conclude that Anstotle 1s thinking of 
the unmoved mover, and he says himself in the next sentence 
that the principles he means are the causes of the visible divine 
things (aitia tois pavepois té&v Oelwv), mm virtue of which he 
calls metaphysics theology (@eoAoyiKn) 

But now this determination of the nature of metaphysics 
purely by means of its subject-matter, namely unmoved and 
transcendent being, makes it one special science among others 
Whereas elsewhere it 1s considered as the universal science of 
being as such, and sharply contrasted with the sciences that 
examine only a special kind of being (6v Ti kal yévos T1),? here 
It 18 itself merely the knowledge of the highest kind of being 
(mepl TO TipiwTerrov yévos) Its object 1s said tu be being of 
this kind (roiatstn pots), and it 1s to be looked for in a part- 
cular genus of reality, namely in the cosmic region of what 1s 
visible but 1mperishable The contradiction 1s undemable, and 
Anstotle himself observed it In a note that obviously breaks 
the train of thought, and must therefore be a later addition, he 
makes the following remarks 


“One might raise the question whether first philosophy 1s universal o1 


' Metaph Et 10264 13, as corrected by Schwegler ‘For physics deals with 
things which exist separately [the MSS have ‘inseparably’ but are not :m- 
movable, and some parts of mathematics deal with things which are immovable 
but presumably do not exist separately, but as embodied in matte while the 
first science deals with things which both exist separately and are immovable * 
The conyecture of some reader has found its way into the manuscripts—a reader 
who took ‘separately’ as meaning ‘transcendentally’, and realized that this 
would not be true of the forms ‘embodied in. matter’ of which the visible world 
consists But ‘separately’ means here merely ‘independently’, and Aristotle 
uses the word in this sense even of perceptible things The object of meta- 
Physics, however, since according to this definition it 1s both imdependent and 
unmoved, must exst ‘separately’ in the sense of ‘transcendentally’, because 
only the supersensible exhibits both charactemstics at once 

* Metaph E1,1025>8 ‘all these sciences mark off some particular being— 
some genus, and inquire into this, but not into bemg simply nor as being’ 
Contrast 10262 19 on metaphysics as the science of divine things ‘it 1s obvious 
that af the divine 13 present anywhere it 1s present in things of this sort And the 
highest science must deal with the highest genus ,1e the divine 
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deals with one genus, :e some one kind of being (qvow tiv plav) , for not 
even the mathematical sciences are all alike in this respect—geometry 
and astronomy deal with a certain particular kind of thing, while 
universal mathematics applies alike to all We answer that if there 1s no 
substance other than those which are formed by nature, natural science 
will be the first science, but if there 1s an ummovable substance, this 1s 
‘prior’ to the world of sensible appearances, and metaphysics 1s the first 
science, and universal just because it 1s first And it will belong to this to 
consider being as bezmg—both what it 1s and the attributes which belong 
to it as being *! 


This gloss does not remove the contradiction Onthecontrary, 
it only makes it more obvious In attempting here to combine 
the two definitions he understands by a universal science a 
science of the ‘first’ object, which 1s a pnnciple in a more com- 
prehensive sense than are the other kinds of being, but inT 1 
and the beginning of E universal meant that which does not refer 
to any particular part of being at all, and Aristotle could not and 
does not assert that the immatenal movers of the stars are not 
‘particular beings’ nor ‘one sort of being’ One might perhaps 
be inclined to suspect that neither the problem nor its solution, 
which looks so much hike an observation made en passant, comes 
from Anstotle himself, but since 1t also appears in the other 
version in K 8, and since it expresses a contradiction that 1s really 
present, there 1s nothing for 1t but to admit that the philosopher 
did not find the solution of the problem, or at any rate that it did 
not occur to him until after the two versions were already fused 
together 

These two accounts of the nature of metaphysics certainly did 
not arise out of one and the same act of reflection Two funda- 
mentally different trains of thought are here interwoven It is 
obvious at once that the theological and Platonic one is the older 
of the two, and this not merely on histoncal grounds but also 
because it 1s far more schematic and less developed Itisa product 
of the Platonic tendency tomake a sharp division bet ween the sen- 
sible and the supersensible spheres When metaphysics 1s defined 
as the study of being as being, on the other hand, reality 1s re- 
garded as one single, unified senes of levels, and this therefore 1s 
the more Aristotelian account of the two, that 1s to say, the one 


» Er, 10268 23-32 Bonitz points out the contradiction in his commentary 
He Gnds no explanation 
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that corresponds to the last and most characteristic stage of his 
thought At first he proceeded strictly in the direction indicated 
by Plato, that is, he retained the supersensible world as the 
object of first philosophy, as we learn from the manifesto On 
Philosophy, and merely replaced the transcendental Ideas with 
the first mover, which, being unmoved, eternal, and transcen- 
dent, possessed the properties that being must have according to 
Plato This, his earliest, metaphysics was exclusively a science 
of the being that 1s unmoved and transcendent,1e theology It 
was not the science of being as such 

This result 1s further confirmed by the treatise commonly re- 
ferred to simply as ‘the theology’, namely Book A of the Meia- 
physics Bonitz saw that, whereas one would expect this book to 
give us the conclusion of A-9, it actually stands in no relation 
to the others This 1s because it 1s really a small independent 
work The style and the choice of ideas show that it 1s an 
isolated lecture, composed for a special occasion, giving us not 
merely the part of metaphysics that 1s called theology but some- 
thing much more comprehensive—a complete system of meta- 
physics 7 nuce Anistotle here offers us a compact -ketch of his 
whole theoretical philosophy, beginning with the doctrine of 
substance and ending with that of God It 1s obviously his in 
tention, not to introduce his hearers to technical inquiries, but to 
lift them out of themselves with the selfcontained swing of his 
great picture of the whole With confident blows of the hammer 
he chisels magnificent sentences, which even to-day we in- 
voluntarily read aloud, in spite of the abbreviated nature of 
notes made for oral delivery ‘The creative activity of thought 
1s hfe’ ‘All things are ordered towards an end’ ‘On this 
principle hang the heavens and nature’ The conclusion, where 
he addresses the Platonic dualists in the words of Odysseus 
(‘the rule of many 1s not good, one ruler let there be’), 1s posi- 
tively stirring in effect It 1s a document unique of its kind, for 
here, and here alone in his lectures, Aristotle boldly sketches his 
picture of the universe in its totality, disregarding all questions 
of detail At the same time it 1s invaluable as a source for the 
history of his development, for in date it belongs to the theo- 
logical period whose existence we have demonstrated It enables 
us to see what relation the doctrine of immanent forms had to 
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that of the transcendental mover before the first-named became 
a part of metaphysics itself 

The lecture 1s sharply divided into two unequal portions The 
first of these (cc 1-5) discusses the doctnne of sensible reality , 
its analysis results in the conceptions of matter, form, potency, 
and act The second (cc 6-10) begins straight away with the 
speculative idea of the unmoved mover and with the assertion 
of a supersensible reality Unhike the second, the first part 1s not 
an end in itself, 1t 1s there simply for the sake of the second, to 
which it serves as foundation From the world of moving things, 
which he describes as forms developing and realizing themselves 
in matter, Aristotle ascends to the unmoved source and end of 
their motion, the form of all forms, pure act, the form that 1s 
creative and free of all matter With this subyect he therefore 
spends almost twice as much time as with that of the first part 
To a casual glance the construction seems to be the same as in 
the later presentation of metaphysics In both the doctnne of 
substance and of actuality precedes theology, and the earlier 
part of A 1s in essentials parallel to the content of Books ZHO 
But the decisive consideration is that in A the notion of meta- 
physics 1s confined to the later part, the earlier is not reckoned 
as belonging thereto The conclusion of the first part runs “We 
have stated, then, what are the principles of sensible things and 
how many they are’! The second begins ‘Since there were 
three kinds of substance, two of them physical and one un- 
movable, regarding the latter we must assert that it 1s necessary 
that there should be an eternal unmovable substance’ (ovola) 
Whereas later Aristotle describes the two kinds of sensible reality 
as ‘mm a sense’ the concern of physics,? he here calls them 
‘physical’ without qualification The unmoved and eternal, on 
the other hand, is the object of metaphysics without qualifica- 
tion, just as it 1s in the earlier version of the introduction and in 
Book N, which we have shown to be early 3 In exactly the same 


' Metaph A 5, 107161 

2 Metaph Z 11, 1037414 ‘Since in a sense the inquiry about perceptible 
substances 1s the work of physics, 1e of second philosophy ’ 

3 The determination of ‘the science that we are seeking by means of the 
quahities of eternity, independence, and permanence, which must belong to its 
object in accordance with the example set by the theory of Ideas, appears, as 
we have seen, not merely in the older version of the introduction (K 2, 10602 26), 
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way he here says simply that sensible reality 1s perishable, and 
infers that, 1f there exists nothing but the forms rmmanent in 
sensible things, everything 1n the universe 1s necessarily subject 
to the Heraclitean flux ' Books K and A also agree in recognizing 
as the object of ‘the science that we are seeking’ only the tran- 
scendental, that which 1s not ummanent 1n any sensible thing 2 
The three original kinds of being are clearly apportioned between 
physics and metaphysics The two kinds that belong to the 
sensible world, the umperishable substance of the heavenly bodies 
and the perishable substance of plants, animals, &c , are assigned 
to physics without any limitation, because they are bound up 
with matter and motion, unmoved substance 1s the object of 
‘another science’, metaphysics 3 

Joining all these observations together, we may say that Book A 
represents the stage that we have discovered to come before the 
traditional metaphysics, a stage that was still purely Platonic 
and did not recognize the doctrine of sensible substance as an 
mtegral part of first philosophy In Anstotehan language, 
metaphysics as A understands it does not study the whole 
category of substance, but takes a particular part of it Its 
cbject 1s confined to the part of the category of substance that 15 
perfect and good, namely God or reason * It seeks for a tran- 
but also in the early A 2, 982b 28-811, where this science 1s from the first 
assumed to be theology, as it 1s 1n the dialoguc On Philosophy That Book N 
belongs to the oldest stratum of the Metaphysics was proved above pp 189 ## 
Hence 1t 1s especially important that in its opening sentences (19874 30) this 
book 1s just as definite as Book A in contrasting the conception of metaphysics 
as the science of the ‘unchangeable substances’ with physics as the theory of 
the world of motion Aristotle is referring to the metaphysics >f the Platonists, 
the doctrine of Ideal Numbers (hence the plural ‘substances’), but the contrast 
between the two sciences based on the absolute distinctness of their objects, 15 
obviously entirely accepted by him 

' Sensible substances, with the exception of the heavenly bodies are de- 
scribed simply as perishable m A 1, 10692 31, and 6, 1071> 6, cp K 2 1060822 
The later account in Z 8, 1033> 5, and H 3, 1043> 15, 1s much more complex 
must be destructible without being ever in course of being destroyed, and must 
have come to be without ever being 1n course of cuming to be’ Here the world 
of appearances, which to Aristotle was onginally just changeable, has been 
thoroughly penetrated with the idea that it too partakes of the unchangeable 
because of the forms that hold sway in it 

2 Metaph K 2, 1060a 12 ‘existing apart by itself and belonging to no sensible 
thing’ Cf A6 ro71b 19, and 7, 1073424 

7 A 1, 10692 30 and 36 

‘ For the view that the good in the category of substance 1s God or reason see 
Eth Nic I 4, 109619 ff, esp 22q and cf Eth Eud I 8, 12175 30, and 
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scendental entity such as Plato’s Idea, combining absolute 
reality (ovela) with absolute value (&ya66v) According to A 
values and realities are two separate ascending series, converging 
towards the top They meet at the point where the highest value 
(&piotov) coincides with the purest reality (ovcta) Thuis is the 
Platonic notion of the most perfect being (ens perfecitssumum), 
which we have already found set out in the proof of God's 
existence 1n the dialogue On Philosophy 

The second and still more important thing to notice 1s the 
position of the doctrine of immanent forms In Book A we can 
at last see clearly how this vital part of Anstotle’s philosophy 
was Telated to theology while it was still a part of physics The 
gradual ascent from sensible to pure supersensible form, which 
later took place within metaphysics, 1s effected in A by the 
primitive device of letting metaphysics, as the science of the un- 
moved and transcendental, sumply rest externally on physics, 
the science of the movable and ummanent By the logical mant- 
pulation of the objects of sensible expenence physics obtains the 
conceptions of form and entelechy, which it distinguishes from 
matter and potency, and the relations of which to these other 
conceptions it determines It then hands them over to meta- 
physics Whereas physics, however, 1s never able to abstract 
from the moment of matter and motion, which 1n experience are 
always found along with the form, metaphysics, standing on its 
shoulders, reaches up to the conception of a highest and 1m- 
material form, on which nature, as a totality, ‘depends’ and in 
which alone physics receives its completion With reference to 
its function as the summit of the system of physical movements 
this form 1s called the first mover Here we come upon the 
earliest form of Aristotle’s theology—the doctrine that physics 
1s to be completed by a transcendent ‘end’ (téAos), towards 
which all the visible motion in the world is directed, and by 
which the phenomena of nature are ‘saved’ 

Although the real proof of the early date of A 1s its form, 
which exactly fits the results of our analysis of the other books,! 


Melaph A 7, 1072834 Thus the omginal metaphysics was the science of pure 
and perfect being and of the highest good, not, hike the later, of all kinds and 
senses of being 

' Chapter 8, which was inserted later on, 1s treated below 1h a separate dis- 
cussion 
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confirmation 1s to be found im certain of its external relations to 
them Whereas :ts relation to the final version of the Meta- 
phystcs, as we have it, 1s entirely negative, it evinces the closest 
connexion with the fragments of the omginal version, to which 
it stands near in time, and especially with Book N_ Bonitz 
failed to notice this because he was looking only for connecting 
links between A and the unified series of books that precedes it 
This series, however, and the plan of it, are later than A, whereas 
we have shown that N, although in position 1t comes afterwards, 
1s part of the earliest state of the Metaphysics, and obviously 
precedes A in time In any event it would be natural to con- 
jecture that in a merely occasional discourse, intended to give 
only a short summary of his whole metaphysical view, Aristotle 
would make use of his lecture-notes And in fact A115 little more 
than an extract from his more detailed esoteric lecture, so far as 
the remains of the original Metaphysics enable us to judge It 1s 
true that we do not possess the really positive part of the philo- 
sophy of the supersensible, 1 e the doctrine of God, either in the 
earlier or 1n the Jater version , but the preceding critical portion, 
which was directed against the metaphysics of the other 
Academicians, was used liberally as a source of this discourse, 
and presumably the positive part of A’s theology had exactly 
the same relation to the lost theology of the onginal Metaphysics, 
that 1s, was simply an excerpt therefrom We may make the 
relation between A and N clearer by setting side Ly side somc of 
the passages that are dependent on each other 
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N 4, 1092"9 

If then, it is equally impossible 
not to pul the good among the first 
principles and to put it among 
them in this way evidently the 
principles are not being correctly 
described Nor does any one 
conceive the matter correctly 1f he 
compares the principles of the unt- 
verse to that of animals and plants, 
on the ground that the more com- 
plete always comes from the 1n- 
definite and incomplete—which 15 
what leads this thinker to say that 
this is also true of the first prin- 


A 7, 1972" 30 


Those who suppose, as tne Pytha- 
goreans and Speusippus do, that 
supreme beauty and goodness are not 
present in the beginning, because the 
beginnings both of plants and of 
animals are causes, but beauty and 
completeness are in the effects of 
these, are wrong tn their opinion 
For the seed comes from other in- 
dividuals which are prior and com- 
plete, and the first thing 1s not seed 
but the complete being, eg we must 
say that before the seed there 1s aman, 
—not the man produced from the 
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seed, but another from whom the 
seed comes 
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cxples of reality, so that the One it- 
self is not even an existing thing 
This is incorrect, for even in this 
world of animals and plants the 
principles from which these come 
are complete, for if 1s @ man that 
produces a man, and the seed 1s not 


first 

It 1s obvious at first glance that one of these passages must 
have been influenced by the other Although A mentions Speu- 
sippus by name, while N attacks him anonymously, there can be 
no possible doubt that N 1s the omginal and more complete 
version It1is much more precise It brings out more clearly the 
fact that the ‘principles of animals and plants’, of which both 
accounts speak, were held by Speusippus to provide an analogy 
to the ‘principles of the universe’, and that this is not a strict 
inference but a mere comparison (TrapemKazetv) The argument 
from the evolution of organisms to a corresponding evolu- 
tion of the universe appears to Anstotle as a ‘transition to 
another genus’ The account in A does not even mention the 
questionable logic of this argument, it only remarks 1n passing, 
‘because the beginnings both of plants and of animals’, &c But 
the evolutionist theory 1s not true even of organisms—this 1s the 
second part of the account—because the first thing ts not the 
seed but the actual living man, he being prior to the seed At the 
beginning, therefore, comes pure actuality, not potency or 
matter The influence of N also appears at the end of the Iccture 


A 10, 107537 


And those who say mathe- 
matical number 1s first and go on 


N 3, r0go' 13 
Again, if we are not too easily 
satisfied, we may regarding all 


number and the objects of mathe- 
matics, press this difficulty, that 
they contribute nothing to one an- 
other the prior to the posterior, for 
if number did not exist, none the 
less spatial magmitudes would exist 
for those who maimtain the exis- 
tence of the objects of mathe- 
matics only, and if spatial magni- 
tudes did not exist, soul and sen- 
sible bodies would exist But the ob- 
served facts show that nature 1s nol a 
series of episodes, like a bad tragedy 


to generate one kind of substance 
after another and give different 
principles for each, make the sub- 
stance of the universe a mere series of 
eptsodes (for one substance has no 
influence on another by its existence 
or non-existence), and they give us 
many governing pnnciples , but the 
world refuses ¢o be governed badly 
‘The rule of many 1s not good, one 
ruler let there be ’ 
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This makes it clear that the whole concluding portion of 
Book A was influenced by the polemic against Speusippus in N 3 
While wmting this part of his sketch Anstotle had his earlier 
technical work before him, or at any rate 1t was very present to 
his mind Here too there can be no doubt that the original 
version was N and not the much briefer passage mn A In Book N 
‘the prior contnbute nothing to the postenor’ 1s more clearly 
put Its vivid expressions for the various levels of being accord- 
ing to Speusippus degenerate in A into the obscure statement 
‘for one substance has no influence on another by its existence 
or non-existence’ We know that Speusippus held that every 
kind of being has its own principles, one for numbers, another 
for magnitudes, another for the soul, and so on, and that between 
these principles there 1s no further connexion! These fine dis- 
tinctions are clearly reproduced m N on Speusippus’ view 
numbers might wholly disappear, although they are the highest 
principle, without affecting the existence of magnitudes, which 
come neat, and similarly magnitudes could go without in any 
way changing the existence of consciousness or of the extended 
world Anstotle aptly calls this a nature composed of discon- 
nected scenes hke a bad tragedy In A the omission of the last 
phrase makes the picture of ‘a nature without connexion be- 
tween its scenes’ obscure to the point of incomprehensibility 
Instead of 1t he here switches over to the magnificent simile of 
the monarch and the many rulers, which makes an equaily 
striking picture of the structureless anarchy of Speusippus’ 
theory of the first principles Why does he drop the simile with 
which he began? Precisely because he no longer feel. 1t vividly 
enough to do it full justice He simply produces 1t from his store 
as something ready-made and quite familar 

Chapters one and two of Book N were also used 1n the com- 
position of A The keynote of N 1 1s the same as that of the last 
chapter of A—polemic against Plato's dualisin of first principles 
The rest will be obvious if we yuatapose them 


N x, 1087" 29 A 10, 1075725 
All philosophers make the first We must not fail to observe how 
principles contraries But since many impossible or paradoxical re- 


there cannot be anything prior to sults confront those who hold 
1 Metaph Z2 10280 21 
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the first principle of all things, the 
principle cannot be the principle 
and yet be an attribute of some- 
thing else To suggest this 1s like 
saying that the white is a first 
pnrinciple, not as anything else but 
as white, but yet that 1t 1s predic- 
able of a subject,1e that its being 
white presupposes 1ts being some- 
thing else, this is absurd, for then 
that subject will be prior But ail 
things which are generated from 
theiy contraries involve an under- 
lying subject , a subyect, then, must 
be present 1n the case of contraries, 
if anywhere All contranes, then, 
are always predicable of a subject, 
and none can exist apart But 
these thinkers make one of the con- 
traries matter, some making the un- 
equal—which they take to be the 
essence of plurality—meatter for the 
equal,' and others making plurality 
matiey for the One 


N 4, 1091 35 
It follows, then, that all things 
partake of the bad except one—the 
Onertself (30) These absurdi- 
ties follow, and it also follows that 
the contyary element ts the bad— 
stself 
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different views from our own, and 
what are the views of the subtler 
thinkers, and which views are at- 
tended by fewest difficulties All 
make all things out of contrarses 
But neither ‘all things’ nor ‘out of 
contranies’ 1s mght, nor do these 
thinkers tel] us how alli the things 
in which the contranes are present 
can be made out of the contranes, 
for contraries are not affected by 
one another Now for us thts diffi- 
culty 1s solved natuvaily by the fact 
that there 1s a third element These 
thinkers however make one of the 
two contraries matter, this 1s done 
for instance by those who make the 
unequal matter for the equal, or the 
many matter for the one 


A 10, 1075" 34 


Further, ali things, except the one, 
will, on the view we are criticizing, 
partake of evil, for the bad ttself 1s 
one of the two elements 


Book A concludes with an umpressive account of the devious 


consequences of dualism as upheld by the Academy, which 
serves as a foil to the strict monarchy of Anstotle’s doctrine of 
the thought that thinks itself This part 1s nothing but a mosaic 
of isolated sentences and ideas from N 1 It 1s true that it 
slightly popularizes and simplifies the highly differentiated 
material of Book N, but the main argument of that book against 
the dualist theory of the principles remains visible everywhere 

the contraries must inhere 1n a third thing as a substratum, in 
accordance with the Aristotelian doctrine of form and privation, 
which require matter in order to change into each other A 


' Omitting rH ivi 
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simply asserts the dertium dabitur, N provesit For us, Aristotle 
truumphantly exclaims, the problem 1s solved without difficulty, 
for there 1s a third thing and that 1s not matter, the substratum 
of contrary states, but absolute thought, the form that 1s with- 
out matter and hence not lable to any change or to any con- 
trary The inevitable consequence of the rejection of dualism 1s 
not materialism but the absolute monarchy of mind 


CHAPTER IX 
THE ORIGINAL ETHICS 


i. Ges key to the understanding of Aristotle’s ethics lies in the 
problem of the relation between the Nicomachean and the 
Eudemtan versions The so-called Magna Moratta may be dis- 
regarded It 1s simply a collection of excerpts from the two 
other works, its author was a Peripatetic who used the longer 
presentations in order to make a brief handbook for lectures In 
practice the Nicomachean Ethics has always predominated over 
the other main treatise almost without interference The Ende- 
mtan has remained entirely in the background, its only use 
has been to help occasionally in the interpretation of difficult 
passages There 1s good reason for this procedure, for the Nico- 
machean Ethics 1s decidedly superior in completeness of con- 
struction, clarity of style, and maturity of thought Even in 
antiquity men discussed the Nzcomachean only, and neglected 
the Exdemzan, and the latter 1s still almost virgm sol Recent 
years have seen a commendable move towards better things, but, 
so far as can be observed, it has not yet had much effect. 

In the last century an event occurred which reinforced the 
natural preference of scholars for the better work Spengel, the 
celebrated Aristotelian and reviver of ancient rhetoric, declared 
the Exdemian Ethics to be spurious ! His famous article, which 
immediately obtained universal acceptance and still holds the 
field for the most part to-day, expressed the view that this work 
was not merely published by Aristotle’s pupil Eudemus of 
Rhodes, but also wntten by him While its frequent and re- 
markable correspondences with the Nicomachean Ethics could 
only be explained as due to a close following of Aristotle’s 
doctrine and of its formulation in that work, he held that 1n its 
deviations, which are considerable, the Eudeman Ethics betrays 
the individuality of Eudemus The Necomachean Ethics was so 
much better in many respects, and so much richer and riper as 
a whole, that 1t was impossible to imagine what could have 
caused Anstotle to write such a much less happy replica The 

' Abh d bayr Akad d Wass, vol ui (1841), pp 534 ff 
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deterioration was therefore ascribed to the pupil Above all, 
the theological derivation of morality in the Eudemian Ethics 
seemed incompatible with the prevailing idea of Anistotle? 
Its differences from the other work in this respect certainly do 
require explanation It was thought that they should be con- 
nected with the personal devoutness of Eudemus, about 
which, however, nothing was known except that he was pte- 
sumed to be the author of a history of theology,? which 1s 
scarcely to be taken as an expression of living, personal reli- 
gion, especially as he also wrote a history of mathematics and 
astronomy Manly because of the belief that he 15 the author, 
there has grown up a notion of ‘the pious Eudemus’ which agrees 
very badly with the positive spirit of the Peripatetic school after 
Aristotle 3 

However that may be, the two German editions now avail- 
able, that of Fritzsche in 1851 and that of Susemihl in 1884, both 
entitle this work Eudems Rhodu Ethica, and the valuable Eng- 
lish commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics by Grant, Stewart, 
and Burnet, as well as the German text by Apelt, alliegard the 
other Ethics as a work of Eudemus 

The tradition gives no support to this supposition It 1s true 
that the problem of the three books common to both Ethics gave 
rise in antiquity to the theory that they belong to Eudemus and 
were transferred to the Nicomachean Ethics to fill a gap ,* but 
the usual view was the opposite, since they do not appear in the 
manuscripts of the Eudemian Ethics This must have been so as 
carly as the Alexandrian period, for the list of Aristotelian works 
known (and presumably actually in the library) at Alexandna 
during the time of Callimachus’ pupil Hermippus mentions only 
an Ethics in five books, which 1s obviously the Eudemian with- 


1 Zeller, Ayvzstotle and the Larlier Pervpatetics, vol 2 (1897) pp 422-7 
Grant The Ethics of Anstotle, vol 1 pp 23 ff 

? Zeller, op cit, p 417,n 3 If Eudemus discussed in this work the cosmo- 
gonies of Orpheus, Homer Hesiod, Acusilaus, Pherecydes, and Epimenides, and 
of the Zoroastrian and other orienta! theologies, he did so owing to the stimulus 
of Aristotle’s remarks on the subject in his first hook On Philosophy 

* For the pious Eudemus’ see C Piat 4ristoteles authorized German 
edition by Emil Prinz zur Oettingen-Spielberg (Berlin 1907), P 394 Gereke 
finds him remarkably religrous for a Peripatetic (Einl 1 d@ &l AK vol u 
P 407) 

‘ Aspasius, Comm im Arist eth Nic p 151,1 24 andp 161 19 in Heylbut 
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out the three that were taken over later from the Nicomachean ' 
Two of the traditional hypotheses to explain the two versions 
and titles betray their lateness by their mere ignorance Thus 
Cicero suggested that the Nzcomachean might well be by Nico- 
machus—a conclusion which indeed would be inevitable 1f the 
Eudemian were by Eudemus? This 1s a mere invention, as his 
threadbare argument for it shows why should not the son of a 
famous father have been himself a capable man for once? 
Equally late and amateurish is the interpretation of the two 
titles as meaning the Ethics to Necomachus and to Eudemus In 
Aristotle’s day the dedication of treatises was unknown, as 1s 
clear when we contrast his genuine works with the spurious 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, to which some naive and unhistorical 
person, completely mistaking the hterary custom of the fourth 
century, has prefixed a foreword and dedication Not to men- 
tion that the two Ethics have no dedications and are not pub- 
lished works at all, but lecture-notes 

The general view of earlier antiquity seems to favour simply 
the publication, by Nicomachus and Eudemus, of two sets of 
Aristotle’s lecture-notes There 1s nothing against the supposi- 
tion that Anstotle left behind him more than one version of his 
lecture on ethics, as we have discovered that he did with meta- 
physics Here as there it 1s a prior: probable that the earlier of 
the two versions 1s the one of which only fragments remain The 
decision of the question must come in the main from the dis- 
covery of the inner logic that controls the development of Aris- 
totle’s ethical problems Kapp has made a beginning of this 
kind of inquiry in a keen and careful piece of work that 1s far 
the best thing written on the Eudemsan Ethics and their philo- 
sophical position during recent years3 He compares the two 


* In spite of recent doubts this seems to me to be proved by the mention of 
‘five books of ethics in Diogenes lst, which goes back to Hermippus That 
Hesychius’ hst mentions ten books 1s no contradiction, even if both lists derive 
from Hermippus'catalogue Hesychius 1sobviously refernng to the Nicornachean 
Ethics, and either Hermippus himself mentioned this as well as the Eudemian 
or else the five was later altered to ten The statement in Diogenes 1s confirmed 
by the fact that the manuscnpts of the Eudemian Ethics give only five books 

2 See the references for this and the following theory in Susemihl’s edition of 
the Eudemian Ethics, pp xvi ff, and in Von der Muhll’s dissertation De Ar 
eth Eudem auctorstate (Gottingen, 1909), pp 25 

27 E Kapp, Das Verhdltnis der eudemischen sur mikomachischen Ethtk, 
Freiburg, 1912 Dussertahon 
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Ethscs afresh, and comes to the conclusion that the Eudemian 
1s to be restored to Aristotle and to be regarded as the earlier 
Von der Muhll had reached the same result a few years previously, 
taking his start from the special relations of the Eudemian Ethics 
to the Poltttcs and to some other works ! 

My own results, which partly agree with and partly go beyond 
those of my two predecessors, were reached along another path 
and without knowledge of their observations Since their view, 
that the Eudemian Ethtcs 1s early and genuine, does not seem 
to have gained general acceptance, and since I hope to be able 
to make the matter clear once and for all, I will set out my own 
method here It was a disadvantage of their work that it was 
not related to Aristotle’s development as a whole In particular, 
by confining thew comparisons to the two great Ethics they 
gave a handle for many objections, since they had no fixed point 
of temporal reference Such an immovable criterion 1s to be 
found in Aristotle’s earliest ethics, which has never yet been 
seriously considered By means of the fragments of the Pro- 
trepticus, including the newly recovered matter, it 1s possible to 
make a picture of the development of his ethics in three clearly 
separated stages the late Platonic period of the Protrepticus, 
the reformed Platonism of the Eudemsan, and the late Ansto- 
telianism of the Nzcomachean For us the most important form 
of the inquiry will be the question which of the two Ethics 1s to 
be regarded as the immediate product of the problems of the 
Protvepticus, and whether it 1s possible to demoastrate a con- 
tinuous advance at all 

1 Von der Muhll, op cit The special value of this erudite work 1s that it 
traces out very completely the relations that Bendixen (PAslologus, vol x 
(1856), pp 575 ff) had already shown to exist between the Eudemian Ethics 
and the Polsfics, and adds some further observations of the same kind We 
shall return to this question in the chapter on the Politics, a subject for which 
itis important but I would rather not make 1t the foundation of my inquiry 
into the Eudemzan Ethics, because the correspondences do not perhaps con- 
stitute a complete proof by themselves alone, in sprle of the fact that those who 
favour the authorship of Eudemus might find it hard to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the method of work which Von der Muhll proves the author te 
have used Von der Muhll finds a number of philosophical inaccuracies in the 
treatise, and explains them by the assumption that if 1s a set of somewhat 
careless notes made by Eudemus from Amistotle’s lectures, but Kapp s acute 
interpretation has cleared them up (op cit pp §ff) and therefore the 


question whether the work 1s Eudemus’ notes or Aristotle's onginal still 
Temains open 
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1 THE PHILOSOPHICAL RELATION OF THE EUDEMIAN 
ETHICS TO THE PROTREPTICUS 


The Nicomachean Ethics begins its inquiry into the aim of 
human life with a bold sketch of the system of ends Thus from 
the start the problem is put into relation with Anstotehan 
teleology as a whole, and the nature of what follows 1s indicated 
The beginning of the first book of the Eudemzan Ethics intro- 
duces the same inquiry in a much less systematic, but more 
vivid and personal, form On the propylaeum of the temple of 
Leto on Delos, the lecturer begins, these lines appear 

Most noble 1s that which is justest, and best 1s health, 

But pleasantest 1s 1t to win what we love 
To this apodictic expression of popular Greek sentiment he 
opposes, not without feeling, his own thesis ‘But for ourselves, 
let us not agree with this author, for happiness 1s the noblest 
and best and at the same time the pleasantest ’ This places the 
question of happiness at the summit of ethics, and the whole of 
the first book 1s concerned with 1t The connexion between 
ethics and happiness had been traditional since Socrates and 
Plato, and the Nicomachean Ethics also retains 1t as starting and 
closing point But the latter work 1s much more modern 1n pre- 
fixing to the discussion of happiness a chapter which derives 
from the general system of ends the formal conception of a neces- 
sary supreme end of all human effort Not until the beginning 
of the next chapter is this equated with happiness 

The second point that Anstotle deals with in the Nicomachean 
Ethacs before entering on the discussion of happiness 1s the ques- 
tion of method Our study of the Protreptz:cus has shown that in 
the Nicomachean Ethics he had arnved at a view about method 
diametrically opposite to that of his early days As early as the 
proem he gives it clear formulation! Here again the Eudeman 

' For the contrast between the Protrepticus and the Nicomachean Ethics in 
point of method see above, pp 85 ff The application of the name proem’ to 
the part which in the Nicomachean Ethics precedes the place where the 
Eudemian begins (1e Eth Nic I 2) comes from Anstotle himself These 
remarks about the student, the sort of treatment to be expected, and the 
Purpose of the inquiry, may be taken as our proem’ He then returns to the 
idea of the supreme end, using almost the same words as in the first chapter 


and declares it, as in the Eudemian Ethics, to be happiness The emphasis on 
the contrast with Plato’s and with his own earher method, and its insertion 
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Ethacs 1s less definite It contains no reflections on the peculi- 
arity of ethical method Instead the author discusses the differ- 
ence between the philosophical and the unphilosophical treat- 
ment of ethical and political questions, a point that had already 
received detailed examination in the Protreptzcus ! In that work 
empiricism was sharply opposed to the rational knowledge of 
the pure norms, and to dialectic as the only philosophical method 

The Eudemran Ethics does not, like the Nicomachean, meet this 
view with an absolute repudiation of the demand for exact geo- 
metrical treatment , on the contrary, 1t smoothes over the con- 
trast on which the Nzcomachean version purposely throws a 
bright hght ‘One must try to obtain conviction from reasoning 
(Aoyoi), but to use the phenomena as evidence and as examples ’ 
Further, it 1s necessary to bnng the philosophical norm into 
harmony with the prevailing ethical views by revealing their 
underlying kernel of truth through conceptual manipulation 

Thus the conceptual analysis of experience replaces the soul's 
spontaneous knowledge of the Ideas as we find it in the Pro- 
trepticus, although emphasis 1s still laid on the fact that expert- 
ence by itself 1s ‘confused’, that only the Logos can lead to a 
clear insight into the causes of things The contrast between the 
philosophical and the unphilosophical treatment 1s no longer the 
same as that between the normative or logical and the empirical 

It now corresponds to two species of concern with experience 

a lower one that merely ascertains facts, and a higher that seeks 
for the reasons of the facts The way in which the standpoint 
of the Eudemsan Ethics has been influenced by the Psotrepticus 
can also be seen 1n its attitude towards the assertiou that the 
politician needs theoretical knowledge of the ethical norm It 
sounds almost like the defence of a half-abandoned doctrine 
when we hear that such a knowledge 1s ‘not superfluous’ even to 
the politician, because he must understand the reasons of ethical 
and pohtical facts On the other hand, however, the Eudeman 


before the beginaing of the inquiry proper, 15 therefore wholly mtentional in 
the Nicomachean Ethics 

" Von der Muhll (op cit, p 21) suggests that Lith Lud I 61s directed against 
Plato and the Academy Kapp doubts thi. The truth 1s that Anstotle 15 here 
Teferring to the remarks on method in his own Protrepticus (lambl Proty « x), 
which were Platonic im essence, and 1s partly emending and partly rejecting 
them Cf above, pp 85 ff 
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Ethics deprecates the philosophers who burden this discipline 
with wide-ranging abstract discussions (this means the theory 
of Ideas and of Ideal numbers), and stigmatizes their thorough- 
ness as due to misunderstanding or to pomposity (&Acgovela) 
Between the Protrepticus and the Eudemian Ethics Anstotle had 
in fact abandoned the theory of Ideas and separated ethics from 
metaphysics The eighth chapter of the first book contains the 
refutation of the Idea of the good, which also occurs in the first 
book of the Nzcomachean Ethics , but whereas the latter prefaces 
its criticism with a sharply aggressive statement of the revolu- 
tion that this step had produced in method, the Eudemian 
Ethics tries rather to show that 1m ste of the criticism of the 
Ideas and of the earlier method very substantial portions of the 
Protrepticus retain their validity 

Closer inspection of the first book of the Eudemzan Ethics 
shows that its formulation of the problems 1s throughout deter- 
mined to a stnking extent by the Protreptrcus, and indirectly by 
Plato’s way of thinking One of the permanent parts of Plato’s 
theory of ‘virtue’, and especially of its introductory statement 
of problems, was the question whether men are ‘virtuous’ by 
Nature or through habituation or knowledge or divine gift or 
luck, and since it was usual to subordinate the question of the 
nature and value of virtue to that of true happiness, the Eude- 
man Ethics, at the beginning of its inquiry into happiness, com- 
bines both questions in the form. Does happiness arise through 
natural constitution or through insight or through habitua- 
tion, &c ? We are already familar with the answer from the 
Protreptvcus whether it depends on one or more or all of these 
causes, men are essentially agreed that happiness (which 1s here 
suddenly equated with ‘living well’) 1s made up of three factors, 
the relative umportance of which however in securing the end Is 
variously estimated These are phronests, virtue, and pleasure 
Men place the happy and perfect life sometimes in one of them 
and sometimes 1n the correct mixture of them Thus Plato in 
the Philebus puts it in the mixture of phronests and pleasure, 
while Aristotle’s Protrepiscus decides for the union of all three 
faculties! The end of life (oxords Tot KaAdds 27\v), which ethics 
has to establish, depends on the decision of this question In 

} Plato, Pasi 22.4, Iambl Protr, p 41,1 11, and p 59,1 26 (Pistelh) 
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every event the problem of happiness leads to that of the best 
life (mrepl Blov TOU xpariotou Kal 3cofis THs dpiorns) To speak 
of ‘living divinely’ (uaKxapiws) is perhaps less desirable than to 
speak of ‘living well and nobly’, the first expression might 
raise objection The correction shows once more that this 
part of the Eudemsan Ethics 1s dependent throughout on the 
Protrepticus, for the latter spoke without musgiving of the 
divine (uoxdpiov) in man, and proclaimed that he should live 
for that alone ! 

The fourth chapter, which contains the comparison of the 
three ‘lives’, 1s also based on the Protrepticus As in that early 
work, three typical forms of life are here derived from the three 
fundamental forces that are the source of all human values, the 
knowing mind, the moral character, and the experience of desire 
The life that 1s based on knowledge has its roots in phronesis, 
that of practical politics in virtue, that of enjoyment in pleasure 2 
The example of Anaxagoras, who, when asked who 1s the happiest 
man, answered ‘None of those that you thmk so, but someone 
who would seem extraordinary to you’, also appears to come 
from the Protrepticus , for the statement that Anaxagoras him- 
self held that man’s happiness hes not in wealth or beauty, but 
perhaps in a just, pure, and painless life enjoying divine 
contemplation (tivds Oewpias KoiwwvouvTa Oelas), corresponds 
exactly to two passages 1n the Protrepticus, where the same 
philosopher describes the contemplation of the heavens as man’s 
true aim, and assigns a share of the divine to human Jife 1n 
virtue of Mind3 Thus we find in the derivation of the three 
lives, as we have already found 1n the accounts o1 the right 
method for ethics, that the Eudemsan Ethacs 1s nearer to the 
Protrepticus in thought than 1s the Necomachean The latter 1s 
mdeed familiar with the three lives that vie for the prize of happi- 
Ness, and mentions them in the same connexion ,‘ but 1t men- 
tions them in passing only, and as if they were an established 


' The distinction between ‘living’ and ‘living well (perfectly truly, nobly)’ 
1s developed at length in the Protrepticus (Iambl Protr,c x1, cf especially 
P 46,1 25, p 58,1 1 p 60,1 9) For the ‘divine’ (yaxdpiov) and ‘hving 
divinely’ see Eth Eud I 1, 12142 30, 3, 1215210 andcp Iambl, p 48,1] 9 

2 Eth Eud J 4, 12153 26~b 6 

> Eth Eud I 4, 1215>6-14 lambl Protr, p §1, 11-15, and p 48, 
I! 13-18 

* Eth Nic I 2, 1095617 
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topic, whereas the other work lays great weight precisely on 
the systematic derivation of them from the three conceptions 
of phronesis, virtue, and pleasure This derivation reveals the 
origin of the theory of the three lives, it arose out of Plato’s later 
ethics The Philebus begins by asking what 1s the highest good for 
man, and makes the two lives of phronests and pleasure compete 
for the position’ The Protrepticus adds virtue, and declares 
the best life to consist in the correct admixture of the three 
The Eudemian Ethics takes its start from this stage of the 
development 

The fundamental reason why the Nicomachean Ethics, while 
retaining the lives, abandons the derivation of them from the 
trichotomy phronests-virtue-pleasure, hes in the change in Anis- 
totle’s attitude towards phronests in this work? We need men- 
tion this point only briefly, since we have already discussed the 
contrast between the notion of phronesis in the Protrepticus and 
in Plato, and that in the Nzcomachean Ethics The two formula- 
tions of this notion express the two answers that Plato and 
Aristotle gave to the question of the ultimate standard and 
sanction of morality In the Protrepticus, phronesis retains the 
full Platonic sense of the Nus that in contemplating eternal 
being 1s at the same time contemplating the highest good There 
only the philosopher hives the hfe of phronesis The Nico- 
machean Ethics, on the other hand, does not make moral insight 
dependent on knowledge of the transcendental, it looks for a 
‘natural’ foundation of it in practical human consciousness and 
in moral character Phroneszs and the whole trichotomy of the 
Protrepticus are accordingly deleted from the first book The 
Eudemian Ethics, on the other hand, not only retains it in the 


1 Plato, Phil 20 £ 

2 In Eth Nic I 2, 1095 14, the three lives are no longer derived from the 
three goods On the contrary we are supposed to learn from the lives what 
men think good In the hfe of enjoyment this 1s pleasure in that of politics 1t 
is honour (not virtue) When he comes to the contemplative life Aristotle is in 
a difficulty (10964 4), since he cannot mention phronesis He therefore refers to 
the account to be given later ‘Third comes the contemplative life which we 
shall consider later’ To this he adds the life of money-making, the aim of 
which 1s wealth He thereby purposely removes all trace of the old tnchotomy 
The new hives are simply the result of the psychological observation of hie, 
whereas the old ones were idea! points of reference We have already noticed 
this procedure of obliteration in the treatment of the four Platonic virtues of 
the Protrepticus in Eth Nic X 4 1178 24 (above, pp 73-74) 
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earlier sense, as we have shown, but develops the outline and 
plan of the whole ethical system from it ! 

It announces the plan in the following way ‘Let us first con- 
sider virtue and phronests [notice the order, 1t corresponds to the 
actual order of treatment in the Etktcs}, inquiring into the nature 
of each of them, and whether they are, either themselves or the 
actions that proceed from them, parts of the good Ife’ Pleasure 
is to be dealt with later 2? Since the central books of the Eudemian 
Ethics are lost, we must use the Nicomachean to see whether this 
proposal 1s actually carmied out The later version has preserved 
the original construction, although the role played by phronesis 
init 1s essentially different from that assigned to 1t in the former. 
The first part, ‘on virtue’, 1s contained in Books II—V__ Book VI 
follows with the theory of reason and knowledge, which the 
Eudemian Ethics would describe as ‘on phronesis’ The nomen- 
clature used 1n the Nzcomacheans ‘moral’ and ‘intellectual virtue’ 
(which also occurs in the earlier work), ‘moral virtue’ being 
equated with the part ‘on virtue’, and ‘intellectual virtue’ with 
that ‘on phronesis’, but in spite of the change of name in the 
latter version phyonests still remains the chief subiect of the 
part Book VII discusses pleasure, which 1s also treated of in X 
In the last part of X Aristotle performs the synthesis of the threc 
lives The intervening books on fnendship (VIII and IX), 
though found in the Eudemzan Ethics too, cannot have been 
originally untended for this place, since they go beyond the 
original conceptual structure of the Effics3 Without the 
Eudemzan version 1t would now be unpossible to see that the 
system of Aristotle’s Ethics 1s an organic developrnen., in three 


' In Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics Book VI (Cambndge 1909) Grcenwuod 
points out that with regard to the meaning of phyonesis therc Is the same con- 
trast between the Nicomachean and the /.udemian Lthics as we have shown 
(pp &1 ff above) to exist between it and the Protrepticus Kapp makes use of 
this observation (op cit, p 48) 

* Eth Eud I 5, 12168 37 

> I have shown in my Ent Metaph Anst (pp 150 ff) that Aristotle's 
treatises arose by the combination of isolated and self-contained monographs 
(Adyor, ptdodor, &c) This does not mean that there 1s never an idea uniting a 
large group of such monographs, or that their relationship 1s one of loose juxta- 
Position in thought as well as in expression It 15 simply an aid to the under- 
standing of the way in which Aristotle's ‘works’ were composed and it enables 
us to explain their incoherences and apparent urelevancies by recalling the 
Philosopher s manner of working and teaching 


Q 
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separate branches of inquiry, of the tripartite division in the 
Protrepticus The goal towards which each leads 1s the theory of 
happiness in the final book, which 1s supported by all three 
together The Nicomachean Ethtes does not give this derivation 
in its introductory book, but leaves the origin of the actual 
structure obscure This 1s another indication of the comparative 
earliness of the Eudemian version 

What light do these considerations throw on the question 
of authorship? It now appears inconceivable that after the 
master’s death Eudemus should have deliberately gone back to 
a stage that the master had long passed, especially when we 
consider the close unity of the school On the basis, therefore, 
of the insight that we have obtained into the gradual develop- 
ment of the ethical problem we must declare it an untenable 
assumption that Eudemus 1s the author of the Eth1cs named 
after hum In the study of the history of Greek philosophy it 
has often happened that men have tried to explain by means of 
biographical and personal considerations facts that were neces- 
sitated by a law inherent in the matter itself The series Phule- 
bus, Protrepticus, Eudemian Ethics, Nicomachean Ethics, evinces 
an irrefutable historical logic No member can be exchanged 
with any other Previously it was possible to be in doubt about 
the position of the Eudemian Ethics, but now that we have 
fixed the two end-points of Aristotle’s development, namely the 
Protrepiucus and the Nicomachean Ethics, whose genuineness 1S 
undoubted, it 1s easy to see that the Exdemzan version falls, not 
on a continuation of this line, but within it It 1s ‘the original 
Ethics’, 1{ one may use this phrase to mean the earliest form of 
independent Anstotelian ethics, dating from the period after 
the break with Plato’s metaphysics 

The original Efhtcs holds the same place in the development 
of Aristotle’s moral theory, morphologically speaking, as the 
original Metaphystcs does in the development of his metaphysical 
thought The two agree in their unmistakable determination to 
find a tenable substitute for Plato’s main doctrine, now that it 
has been refuted—a substitute that should also satisfy religious 
needs, and generally take the place of the contemplation of the 
Ideas in every particular Cniticism of Plato had to be subor- 
dinated to the effort to create a new form of Platonism which, 
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while conforming to the facts of expenence, should remain as 
conservative as possible In content the onginal Ethics 1s related 
to the onginal Metaphysics by the exclusively metaphysical 
basis that it assigns to morality Just as Anstotle was still so 
to speak bodily attached to Plato’s metaphysics through theo- 
logy, so, dunng this period when his own philosophy was being 
born, was he attached to Plato’s ethics through his theonomic 
morality, this being what the conception of phronests meant to 
Plato 

By phronesis the Eudemian Ethics understands, hike Plato 
and the Protreptrcus, the philosophical faculty that beholds the 
highest real value, God, in transcendental contemplation, and 
makes this contemplation the standard of will and action, it 1s 
still both theoretical knowledge of supersensible being and prac- 
tical moral insight ? Anaxagoras 1s still the pattern of this con- 
templation of truth, as he was in the Protrepticus Phronests 15 
still the essence of the philosophic and contemplativelife Hence 
it 1s stull regarded as ruling over all the sciences (kup{a tracdv 
ériotnydv) and as the most valuable knowledge (tywté&tn 
ettotrun) 2 All thisis clearly opposed to the Nic omachean Ethics 

Phronests 1s the transformer that converts the knowledge of 
the eternal Good into the ethical movement of the will, and 
applies it to the details of practice? In the Nicomachean Ethics 
It 18 the ‘state of capacity to act’, and no man ever does anything 
without 1t The philosophical knowledge of God 1s no longer 
its essential condition That knowledge 1s a source of higher 


' The difference between this contemplation (6ewplu) and disc izsive scientific 
thought 1s discussed by Anstotle in Metaph © 10 Itis an affan not of truth in 
the sense of empirical judgements, but of an immediate vision that actually 
touches (@iyyéver) its object (which 1s a vontév), compare the Protrephcus 
(Iambl , p 58 1 14), where the man who possesses phronesss 1s defined as ‘ con- 
templating the most knowable parts of reality The difference also appears in 
the fact that according to Eth Eud VIII 1 12465 35, phronesis 1s not a ecience 
(tmory,) that can be turned either to good or to bad use, but a virtue of Nus, 
which changes one s whole character and consists in ‘another sort of know- 
ledge’ (yivo; GAAo yuusecs) It 1s a virtue of Nus in the Protreptscus too (lambl 
P 41,11 22 ff) This is not contradicted by the fact that it 1s there (p 43, 
ll_ 5 ff) called a science (motfyn) This means here that ‘other sort of know- 
ledge’ 

2 For the ‘contemplation of truth see Eth Eud I 4, 12155 2, and lamb! 
Proty, p 42 il 15-25 For ‘ruling over all the scienres' see Eth Eud VIII 1, 


12466 9, and Iambl, p 43. ll 2-7 ‘ 
2 Eth Eud VIII 2 1248829 virtue is the instrument of Nus 
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insight revealed to few mortals, but this doesnot mean that prac- 
tical wisdom 1s confined to the narrow circle of philosophers 
Thus Anistotle tries to understand the fact that unphilosophical 
morality exists by reference to the autonomous conscience and 
its inward standard Only at the end does he add the contem- 
plative life to this picture, and even then he does not make moral 
virtue completely dependent on it ' In the Eudemzan version he 
is still far from any such concession to what Plato calls bour- 
geols morality (Anuoola d&peth) There phronests is still strictly 
confined to the contemplation of the divine pnnciple, and with- 
out it ethical action 1s impossible, the only innovation 1s that 
the objects of contemplation are no longer Plato’s Ideas but the 
transcendental God of the original Metaphysics, who 1s a meta- 
morphosis of the Idea of the Good In the Eudeman Ethics the 
central notion 1s still God, just as it 1s the unmoved mover 1n the 
Metaphysics, ethical action 1s striving towards God The Pro- 
trepticus also recognizes only one aim of life—to escape from the 
sensible and earthly world to God ‘There 1s a principle beyond 
which there 1s no other’, says the original Ethics with regard to 
the processes that go on within the soul ‘Asin the universe God 
moves everything, so is it inthe soul Ina certain sense it 1s the 
divine in us [namely Nus] that moves everything For the prin- 
ciple of reason 1s not reason but something higher And what 
could be higher than knowledge but God?’? This 1s the same 
thought as Anstotle had expressed at the end of his work On 
Prayer (see p 160 above) His earnest interest in ‘enthusiasm’ 
in the Eudemian Ethacs, the great value that he sets on prophecy, 
fortune, and the instinctive, so far as 1t comes not from nature 
but from divine inspiration, in brief his emphasis on the ura- 
tional, belongs to the same stage as the view in the dialogue On 
Philosophy, where the irrational clairvoyant powers of the soul 
are described as one of the two sources of belief 1n God He here 


1 In £th Nic X 7 the hfe of wisdom and reason 1 called divine and super- 
human In X 8 ‘the life in accordance with the other kind of virtue’ 1s set 
against this highest ideal as taking the second place, and as being the really 
human hfe About this non-philosophical virtue we read as follows (11784 16) 
‘Practical wisdom, too is linked to virtue of character, and this to practical 
wisdom, since the pnnciples of practical wisdom are in accordance with the 
moral virtues and mghtness in morals 1s 1n accordance with practical wisdom ’ 
Thus ethical virtue stands on its own base and has its happiness in itself It 
also has its own reason 2 Eth Lud VIII 2, 12488 23 
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sets inspiration above reason and moral insight, not because 1t 
is urational—on that ground Plato, in genuinely Socratic fashion, 
had put reason above ‘enthustasm’—but because 1t comes from 
God Rational morality misses infallibility It 1s the product of 
mere sober reflection The sureness of inspiration, on the other 
hand, 1s like lightning, as a blind man, no longer seeing what 
hes before his eyes, has a far better memory and sees every- 
thing clear before him within, so the man whom God inspyres, 
though blind, 1s surer than those that see This description of 
the melancholic and inspired person, full of personal expenence, 
1s of nestumable value for the understanding of Aristotle in his 
middle vears ! 

In the Eudemian Ethics Aristotle 1s still expressing the direct 
relevance of knowledge of God to moral action, as he had done 
earlier, by means of the Platonic conception of the absolute 
norm? In the later Ethics this recedes very much into the 
background, for the instinctive rightness (evotoyla) of morally 
educated persons, which 1s a Jaw to itself, 1s not an aim that can 
be focused clearly at a single point, unlike the highest Good by 
reference to which the Eudemian Etincs directs us to live The 
description of the morally good life as the imitation of absolute 
norms 1s to be found in the Protrepticus In the Nicomachean 
Ethics, on the other hand, we have the famous definition of moral 
behaviour as a mean determined by insight 1n the way in which 
the man who posscsses phronesis would determine 1t This has 
given rise to much controversy, since it 1s somewhat abstiact, and 
since its purpose is not clear at first sight } Now at the end of the 

' For enthusiasm’ see I th Fud VIII 2, 12484 30 ff, for prophecy @ 35 and 
38 The whole of VIII 21s dcvoted to fortune Arrstotle distinguishes physical 
and metaphysical good fortune Line 1248® 39 15 connected with On Philo- 
sophy irg 10 

? The Platoric conception of the épos sometimcts compared with or equated 
to kav. is developed in the Protrepticus (Iambl p 54,1 22—p 56,1 7) Itis 
Jundamental for the method and the metaphysics of Plato’s later and Anstotle’s 
carher ethics This notion of an absolute norm occurs also in Léh Lud II 5, 
122269 “WTI 9,1241b 36 and 1243> 2g and VIII 3 1249421 br 19 22 and 
24 Arter the disappearance of the Jdeas which had been the aim of all 
normative judgement and effort the conception cf God took over this role 
Most of the above-mentioned passages refer to this Throughout the N1co- 


machean Ethics the word épos has a different meaning and the conception of 


God 1s not brought into the problem of the norm 
3 Eth Nw IL 4 110781 Virtue then, 15a state of character concerned with 
choice, lying in a mean 1e€ the mean relative to us, ths being determined by a 
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Eudemian Ethics there 1s a long discussion of the norm by refer- 
ence to which the good man recognizes and pursues the morally 
good This passage enables us to see how Anistotle originally 
conceived the relation between theoretical and practical reason, 
and what he understands by ‘nght reason’ The physician also 
makes use of a norm, we read, 1n order to determine what 1s 
healthy for the body and what 1s not It is possible to say, there- 
fore, that the healthy is that which medicine and the reason 
employed in medicine prescribe , but this 1s as indefinite as if 1s 
true The conception of the reason employed in medicine must 
take its content from the objective principle to which 1t 1s rela- 
tive, namely health and its unalterable law Thus medicine 1s 
on the one hand the knowledge of health and on the other the 
application of this knowledge to the particular case In the 
same way moral reason 1s partly the knowledge of an objective 
value (Sewprtikév), and partly the application of this knowledge 
to human behaviour, the moral imperative (Emtaxtixév) Now 
the absolute value or highest good, which reason thus grasps, 1s 
God! God 1s to be thought of not as issuing laws and commands, 
not as duty or will, but as the highest Being, sufficient to Hum- 
self Will and command arise only when reason or phronesis 
devotes itself to the contemplation of this Being Hence our 
rational! pnnciple, and by that pnociple by which the man of practical wisdom 
would determine it’ Here, for once, the }dea of the norm reappears This is the 
most pregnant expression that could possibly be found of the change in Ans- 
totle's attitude towards this problem The fact 1s that there 1s no universal norm 
for him any more ‘State of character in accordance with nght reason’ was 
included 1n the definition of virtue by all Platomists (see VI 13, 114421) In 
VI 1,1138625, Anstotle declares that this, though true, 1s anything but clear , in 
this book, therefore, he gives a more accurate account of the share that phronests 
has in choice Its function 1s no longer to apprehend the universal norm, as 
it was in the Protveptscus, but to discover the nght means of attaining the end 
(tikes, oxomrds) determined by the moral will (VI 13, 11447 3 and 20, 1145" 5) 
1 Eth Eud VIII 3, 1249%21 to the end Here too he 1s objecting to the 
obscunty of the Academic definition of the norm as ‘determined by a rational 
principle’ (1249> 3), asin Eth Nic VI 1,1138625 The problem remained with 
him throughout his life, but the solution here 1s different from that in the later 
Ethics The companson between phronesis and medicine had been used in the 
Academy Anstotle modifies it in his earher Ethics by distinguishing between 
theoretical and practica] medicine Phvonesis apprehends the norm (health or 
Ged) and then apphesit In Eth Nec VI 13, 11444, he calls the first process 
wisdom and only the second phronests As early as the Protrepttcus we find 
‘Moreover what canon of goods have we, or what more accurate norm, than 


the man who has phronesis?' (frg 52, p 61,1 25,m Rose) But here phronests 
is still a general kind of knowledge without any differentiation at all 
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most pressing duty 1s to choose all the occupattons and activities 
and goods that further the knowledge of God Theoretical philo- 
sophy 1s the means to man’s moral education Everything, 
whether possession or action, 1s morally bad and reprehensible 
if it hinders a man from serving and knowing God (tév @edv 
Bepatreverv Kal Oewpelv) ' We know that dewm colere et cognoscere 
1s still a common definition of religion The conclusion of 
the Eudeman Ethics 1s the locus classtcus for theonomic ethics 
as taught by Plato in his later days God 1s the measure 
of all things In preserving this much from the wreck of the 
Idea-theory Aristoile believes hc 1s retaining the abiding essence 
of Platonic morality, the notion of the absolute norm and of the 
metaphysical transcendence of the Goud, which had given to 
the Platonist a new experience of God No wonder that Eude- 
mus, the supposed author of this Ethtcs, has always been looked 
on as a pious man! All this was incompatible with men’s idea 
of Aristotle This first lecture on ethics exhales the religicus 
fervour of his youthful Platonic faith Against such an ethics 
of pure devotion to God the famous picture of the contemplative 
life in book ten of the Niecomachean Ethics fades, and becomes 
little more than an objective if idealized description of the life 
of the scholar devoted to research, rising at the end to the intui- 
tion of the ultimate force that guides the spheres Some of the 
old notes sound again in this picture, but not quite with their 
old power The strength of the later Ethics hes rather in its 
parts, with their analysis of concrete moral types, and 1n its 
rich and humane urbanity 

The contemplation of God was originally closel, connected 
with the theory of fnendship, which 1n the Nicomachean Ethics 
1s expanded into a general sociology of the manifold forms of 
human relationship In this complex phenomenology of society 
we should be hard put to it to detect the close connexion between 
Amistocle’s philosophy of friendship and Plato’s theory of Ideas, 
had we not the older Et/ics to give usa clear picture of the method 
that Aristotle omginally hadin mind He here replaces the trans- 
cendental and universal Idea of the Good with ideal types, as he 
does throughout his earher ethics and pohtics These ideal types 
are immanent in expenence, and yet they are normative and not 

1 Eth Eud VIII 3 12496 20 
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mere descriptive averages simply read off from experience The 
most important of them 1s ‘first fnendship’ (tp@tTn @iAla), from 
which in the Eudemzan Ethics all forms of friendship are ‘derived’ 
This anses directly out of the conception of the ‘first principle 
of friendship’ (1rp@tov @iAov) as developed in Plato's Lysis ' 
But whereas the latter was the highest metaphysical value (auté 
16 c&rya@dv), in contrast with which all that seems dear on earth 
15 nothing but a shadow, 1n ‘first friendship’ Aristotle 1s construct- 
ing the picture of the ideal friendship He retains the kernel of 
Plato’s notion—the basing of friendship on the ethical principle 
of the Good—but he makes the Good a concrete moral value 
developing within the character of the man himself The supra- 
personal ground of the value of the human relationship no longer 
diverts attention from the personality of the fmend, on the con- 
trary, 1t 1s concentrated and incarnated therein Aristotle's idea 
1s therefore not yust another way of referring all social values to 
the general problem of value, its aim 1s rather to establish the 
independent worth of the moral personality, and in the last 
resort of human morality in general, as opposed to the cosmic 
Good that 1s based on the idea of God 

The derivation of the various forms of friendship from ‘first 
friendship’ ts accomplished in the earlier Ethics by means 
of purely Platonic conceptions The distinction between will 
(BowAco@an) and desire (&mi6uyeiv) corresponds to Plato’s dis- 
tinction between the absolute Good, which 1s the natural goal 
of the will, and the apparent good, which 1s the goal of the 
desires Plato 1s also the origin of the separation of the good 
from the pleasant, and of the doctrine that the good without 
qualification 1s identical with the pleasant without qualification, 
so that the fnendship of the really good man 1s at the same time 
pleasant The main part of the discussion in the Eudemzan 
Ethics 15 devoted to showing that ‘first frendship' combines in 
itself all the marks that have ever been declared characteristic 
of the essence of friendship, even those that seem to be mutually 
exclusi\e—a classical example of early Amstotelian dialectic 
The Nicomachean Ethics, on the other hand, wntes ‘perfect 
friendship’ instead of ‘first frrendship’, because the latter expres- 


' Plato Lists 219 ¢ Yor the development of the ideal of ‘first {mendship’ 
sec Eth Eud WI1 2, and for the first fnend VII 2 12366 28 
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sion clearly recalls the theory of Ideas, and leads one to expect 
a purely deductive method' It retains, indeed, the Platomic 
doctrine that the other kinds of fmnendship are not co-ordinate 
and can be called ‘friendship’ only per accrdens, and the denva- 
tion of ther from the ideal conception of perfect friendship , but 
the important thing for Aristotle now 1s the psychological and 
sociological analysis, which far outweighs the other even in bulk 
We shall see later that a similar development occurs in the 
Politics also A mass of facts gathered from experience, governed 
essentially by their own laws, and becoming more and more an 
independent object of interest, has been introduced into the 
framework of what was previously an ideal Platonic construction 

If the basis of true friendship 1s personal goodness, the ethical 
relation of the ego to the non-ego must be determined by that of 
the ego to itself By distinguishing the rational part of the soul 
from the inferior parts, which nevertheless can be moved by 
reason, Aristotle 1s able to represent the ethical relation of the 
cgo to itself by means of the conception of self-love (piAautia), 
by which he understands not selfishness, which popular morality 
nightly condemns, but the kindred affection of the lower part, 
which 1s spoken of as if it were actually a second ego, fur man’s 
higher self (av16) 2 By the self the Protrepticus meant Nus, the 
‘divine in us’, in accordance with Plato’s later doctrine, and 
Plato’s vicw of the mght relation of the soul that 1» ruled by 
Nus towards itself can be learnt from the Tzmaeus (34 8), where 
the highest visible God 1s said to be ‘able to converse with itself, 
and needing no other fnendship or acquaintance’ Thus the 
selfishness of the natural man 1s cancelled and made to serve his 
will to be his true self The psychological problems connected 
with this view are not formulated sharply enough for our 
requirements, but this objection applies to the whole of Anis- 
totle’s theory of Nus, which 1s 1n fact a legacy from Plato’s later 
speculations In the religious atmosphere of the Eudemian 
Etiucs the mysticism of the doctrine of self-love, from which 

" Fth Nic VIL 4 

7 Eth Pud VII © and Lith Nic TX 4 and 8 We here have speculation 
developing a piece of popular Greek wisdom that often found expression asin 
Soph OC 309, What good man 1s not fnendly to himself?’ Eur Med 86 


{rg 460 and Men monost 407 For Nus as man's self see Jambl Protr, p 42, 
No 3and 14 and Lth Nic IX 8 1168b 35, and X 7, 117842 
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Anstotle derives the characteristics of true frendship," 1s directly 
intelligible Its commandment, ‘to serve and contemplate God’, 
also rests on Plato’s theory of Nus 

Our result requires, naturally, to be supported in detail by a 
comparative interpretation of the two Ethtcs This, howevei, 
cannot be undertaken here Philology must first make good its 
negligence with regard to the Eudemzan Ethics and give us a 
serviceable commentary, and above all a real text, which as yet 
1s completely lacking For our purposes it must suffice 1f we 
have succeeded in showing that we can clearly detect in the 
development of Anistotle’s ethical thought the same stage as is 
characterized by theology in his metaphysics, and that the 
original E thscs 1s closely connected with the onginal Metaphysics 2 


2 THE EUDEMIAN ETHICS AND THE PROBLEM OF 
THE EXOTERIC DISCUSSIONS 


The above conclusions about the development of Aristotle’s 
ideas are confirmed and augmented when we discover that the 
Eudemian Ethics displays a close verbal dependence on his early 
works Most important of all are its relations to the Protrep- 
ticuss, which here too casts a wholly new light upon our problems 
The fact 1s that between the Eudeman Ethics and the parts of 
the Protrepitcus that we have recovered from Iamblichus there 
are remarkable correspondences extending over long passages 
Apparently they have never before been noticed, and yet they 
suffice, even apart from the question of the place of the Eudemzan 
Ethics in the history of ideas, to refute the prevailing view that it 
was written by Eudemus and is a late work Their importance 
as evidence of the way in which Aristotle worked, and of the 
relation between his teaching and his literary production, 1s so 
great that we must here discuss them 1n detail A welcome by 
product of our inquiry wil be the decisive solution of a problem 
that apparently has been despaired of, and that yet 1s constantly 


' Eth Eud VII 6, 12408 23 

? Bernays statement that Anstotle’s theology permeates his philosophy as 
little as his God permeates the world (Draloge des Anstoteles, p 82), must now 
be abandoned as regards the early and middle penods It remains a note- 
worthy fact, however, that the wntings of his latest period could suggest such 
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being reopened because it 1s fundamental to the understanding 
of Anstotle—the problem of the so-called exoteric discussions 

We may start from the beginning of the second book of the 
Euderman Ethics, where the author lays the foundation of his 
theory of virtue and gives a derivation of the conception of it 
We do not need to examine in detail the content of this passage, 
which 1s the core of the work, a short survey of the train of 
thought will suffice Having completed the introduction, which 
1s contained 1n the first book, the author tells us that we are now 
to make a fresh start in our inquiry This consists in dividing 
all goods into several classes For the division he expressly 
uppeals to the ‘exoteric discussions’, 1n order to avoid establish- 
ing it in detail here The kinds of value enumerated 1m the first 
buok (phronests, virtue, and pleasure) are all ‘in the soul’, 
whether they are permanent states of character (eis) or 
faculties (Avvdéuers) or activities (Evépyetot) and movements 
(kivnoeis) Now the same assumption, he continues,—namely 
that we have to deal with either a state or a condition or a 
faculty in the soul—also applies to virtue, and must therefore 
form the basis of the following development of the conception 

The text has come down to us in poor condition, for the manu- 
scripts have a lacuna in the division of goods té&vta An Ta 
cryatda 7) extds f) | wuyt The corresponding passage of the 
Nicomachean Ethics gives a threefold division of goods ‘Goods 
have been divided into three classes, and some are described as 
external, others as relating to soul or to body, we call those that 
relate to soul most properly and truly goods, and psychical 
actions and activities we class as relating to soul’' This 1s 
immediately preceded by the statement that we must get clear 
about the nature of happiness not merely by means of general 
principles but also by using ‘what is commonly said about it’ 
Finally, the same division reappears in the Politics “Assuming 
that enough has been already said in the exotenc discussions 
concerning the best life, we will now only repeat what 1s con- 
tained in them Certainly no one will dispute the propriety of 
that partition of goods which separates them into three classes, 
viz external goods, goods of the body, and goods of the soul, 
or deny’, &c 2 Here again we have the same division borrowed 

' Eth Nie I 8, 1098) 12 2 Pol VIL 1, 13238 21 
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from the exoteric discussions—and not merely the division as 
such, but also its application to the inquiry concerning the best 
life, for the passage expressly refers to ‘exoteric discussions 
concerning the best life’, the fundamental notions of which are 
to be adopted in the present discussion ! 

Zeller, who supposed Eudemus to be the author of the 
Eudemian Ethics, tried to explain this reference to the exoteric 
discussions by saying that Eudemus 1s really only reproducing 
the passage of the Nicomachean Ethics in which tt 1s said that we 
must consider happiness in the light of ‘what 1s commonly said 
about it’, and that in changing this vague phrase to ‘this distinc- 
tion we make even in our esoteric discussions’ he was copying 
the passage in the Polstrcs 2, This interpretation Icaves it obscure 
how Eudemus could come to speak of one of Aristotle’s writings 
in the first person (‘we make’) 

We can now see, as earlier scholars could not, that so long as 
they assumed Eudemus to have been the author of the Eudemian 
Ethics 1t was simply impossible to solve the problem of the 
exoteric discussions For either they followed a sound philo- 
logical instinct for style and understood by these discussions 
actual works of Anstotle, as did Bernays (and then they came 
into wreconcilable conflict with the reference to exoteric discus- 
sions in the Exudemian Ethics3) , or else they started from this 
passage and constructed with reckless logic as empty a sense as 
possible for ‘exoteric’, which was not so much an explanation as 
a way of escaping the dulemma, and which violated all the laws 
of philological interpretation ¢ Now that we have restored the 

' The Oxford translators sometimes render éfwtepikol Aoyor by such phrases 
as ‘discussions outside our school thus implying a view different from that 
maintained in this book =While preserving their versions as much as possible, 
for the sake of easy reference I have been obliged to bring them into line with 
the theory of this chapter Tr 

* Hermes, vol xv p 554 

3 Oddly enough Hernays took no notice of this passage (Eth ud IT 1), 
so far as I can see although he systematically examined all the places where 
Anstotle mentions exoteric discussions On the presuppositions of those days 
it would have toppled his whole edifce 

* H Diels Uber die exoterischen Reden des Aristoteles , Bey Ber] 4hkad 
1883, pp 477 ff (the passage in the Audemian Fthics is discussed on p 481) His 
arguments appear to have found general approval which 1s comprehensible in 
view of the situation To-day there 1s nothing for it but to admit that his trail 


was the wrong one The sincerity of his work however has prevented it from 
being useless 
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Eudemian Ethacs to Anistotle there 1s no longer anything against 
Bernays’ conjecture that the exotenc discussions were definite 
writings, and in fact the literary works of Anstotle It 1s con- 
firmed by the new matenial, without which it would have remained 
a mere hypothesis The only alteration required 1s that in the 
present case we are concerned not with a dialogue, as Bernays 


supposed, but with the Protrepticus 


Proty ,p 52,1 12 


so other things (thatis external 
things] should be done for the sake 
of the goods that have the:r seat in 
the man himself and of the latter 
those that are in the body should 
he done for the sake of those that 
are in the soul, and virtue for the 
sake of phronests Phronests 1s the 
supreme good [Then comes a 
definition of goods } 


Protry ,p 59,1 26 


We assume that happiness is 
cither phronesis and some kind of 
wisdom or virtue, or the greatest 
possible amount of pleasure, or all 
three (Then follows a more de- 
tailed account ] 


Protr,p 41,1 20 


(ine part of the soul 15 reason 
This 15 the natural ruler and judge 
of things concerning us ‘The 
Nature of the other part 1s to fol- 
low at and submit to its rule 


Eth Eud iI 1, 1218" 32 


All goods are either outside or 
{in the body or) in the soul, and of 
these those in the soul are more de 
sirable, this distznclion we make 
even in our popular discussions 


For phsonesis, virtue and pleasure 
are in the soul, and some or all of 
these seem to all to be the end 


Eth Eud 121Q) 28 


Let it be assumed that the parts 
of the soul partaking of reason are 
two, but that they partake not in 
the same way, but the cne by its 
natural tendency to command the 
other by its natural tendency to 
obey and listen 


Elements that have been taken over ready-made into the 
Eudeman Ethics, and somewhat hastily put together, are to be 
found in the Protreptcus not merely in a form that for the most 
part verbally echoes them, but also, which 1s more important, 
in the context to which they were originally orgamic 


Eth Eud \1 1, 1218" 37 


Let this then be assumed, and 
also that virtue 1s the best state or 
condition or faculty of all things 


Protr,p 41,1 22 


The good state of everything 1s 
that which 1s in accordance with 
its proper virtue To attain to onc's 
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proper virtue 1s good A thing 1s 
in a good state when its most essen- 
tial, commanding, and valuable 
parts have their virtue From this 
it follows that the natural virtue of 
a thing 15 better when the thing ttself 
1s better by nature The better by 
nature 1s that which has more of 
the commanding and leading ele- 
ment in itself, as man has com- 
pared with the other animals Now 
the soul 1s better than the body (be- 
cause it 1s more commanding), and 
within the soul itself the rational 
and intellectual part is better than 
the rest It necessarily follows, 
therefore, that the virtue of this part, 
whatever tt 15 15 the most desirable 
of all things, not merely for us but 
also absolutely or for everyone, 
and everyone would hold, I pre- 
sume that we are constituted 
either wholly or chiefly, by this 
part Furthermore, when a thing 
accomphshes ifs work as well as 
posible, then, provided that it 13 
its work essentially and not just 
accidentally, we niust declare that 
such a state of affairs 1s also good, 
and that this accomplishment ts the 
most perfect virtue, 1n accordance 
with which it 1s the nature of each 
thing to perform its work 

A complex and divisible thing has 
several different activities, but if a 
thing 1s naturally simple, and 1s not 
relative in essence it must have 
only one true and proper virtue If 
therefore man 1s a simple animal, 
and if the essence of his substance 1s 
reason and intellect his work can be 
nothing whatever but perfect truth 
—the discovery of the truth about 
things, but if his nature is com- 
pounded of several faculties it is 
clear that when a thing naturally 
fulfils more than one function its 
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that have a use and work || This 
is clear by induction, for 1n all 
cases we lay this down eg a gar- 
ment has an excellence, for 1t has 
a work and use, and the best state 
of the garment 1s its excellence 

Similarly a vessel, house, or any- 
thing else has an_ excellence || 
Therefore so also has the soul, for st 
has a work And let us assume that 
the better state has the better work, 
and as the states are to one another 

so let us assume the corresponding 
works to be to one another And 
the work of anything 1s its end, it 
is clear, therefore, from this that 
the work 1s better than the state, 
for the end 1s best, as being end 

for we assume the best, the final 
stage, to be the end for the sake of 
which all else exists That the 
work, then, 1s better than the state 
or condition 1s plain 


Eth Eud II 1, 1219° 32 


It makes no difference whether 
the soul 1s divissble or sndsutsible, 
so long as it has different faculites, 
namely those mentioned above, 
just as in the curve we have un- 
separated the concave and the con- 
vex, or, again, the straight and the 
white, yet the straight 1s not white 
except incidentally and 1s not the 
essence of the white' We also 
neglect any other part of the soul 
that there may be, eg the vegeta- 
tive, for the above-mentioned parts 
(te the vaftonal ones] ave peculiar 


* Omitting tov 
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work 1s always the best of these 
functions, for example, health 1s 
the work of the doctor and safety 
that of the navigator Now i 1s 
unpossible to mention any better 
work of the wntetlect, or of the think- 
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to the human soul, therefore the 
virtues of the nutntive part, that 
concerned with growth, are not 
those of man For, if we speak of 
him gua man, he must have reason 
and moral action as governing pmn- 


ciples And just as general good 
condition of the body is com- 
pounded of the partial excellences, 
so also the excellence of the soul, 
qua end But of virtue or excel- 
lence there are two species, the 
moral and the intellectual 


ing part of our soul, than truth 
Truth 1s therefore the essential 
work of this part of the soul 


The Ethics considerably alters the order of the ideas The 
logical structure 1s more luminous and more systematic in the 
Protrepticus For good measure the Ethics adds examples 
explaining ‘by mduction’ the connexion between virtue and 
work The application of all this to the soul 1s performed in the 
Protrepticus with exemplary lucidity, beginning with the words 
‘nuw the soul’, but the Etizcs merely indicates it with ‘therefore 
so also has the soul’, and leaves all details for oral elaboration 
Possibly, indeed, Iamblichus found the examples in his source 
but left them out, yet since they are extremely trite und peda- 
gogical it 1s more probable that Aristotle did not cite them at 
all in his literary work, but introduced them only when he carne 
to write his lecture We must say the same of the exumples of 
convex and concave by which the inseparability of the parts of 
the soul isexplamedin the second paragraph There, incidentally, 
the difference in man’s aim as envisaged by the two works comes 
out clearly In the Protrepticus the sole aim of human life was 
the theoretical knowledge of reason (phronesis) The theoretic 
hfe hung high above all other aims and was sharply sundered 
from them The soul, which was described as man’s essence, 
was there conceived as the indivisible unity of the pure rational 
soul (after the manner of Plato's later theory of Nus), which has 
nid itself of animal and vegetable existence as well as of will and 
desire In the lectures, on the other hand, we read that 1t makes 
no difference whether the soul 1s a unity or has parts, and prac- 
tice (1wpG€is) now takes its place beside thought (Acyiouds) as 
equally worthy Aristotle now holds that happmess depends upon 
the interaction and equilibrium of the rational and irrational 
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powers 1n the soul In saying this he is not merely paying 
attention to the claims of ordinary life, he is establishing a new 
ideal, and seeking to overcome the harshness of his previous 
purely intellectual attitude (see especially 1219” 39-1220 5) 
He was therefore obliged to suppress the passage in which the 
Protrepticus had represented pure contemplation as the only 
valuable and essential occupation of the humansoul (p 42,1 22— 
p 43,1 25) All the alterations that he introduces in the Ethocs 
are logical consequences of this fundamental change in his tdeas 
The Protrepticus 1s also the root of what we read 1n the first 
book of the Eudemian Ethics We have already shown this of 
the first four chapters by analysing the train of thought in them 
The sixth discusses the new method 1n ethics, and we have seen 
that it 1s throughout directed against the Protrepticus (above, 
Pp 233) That the greater part of the fifth also comes directly 
from this work 1s clear from the following juxtaposition Aris- 
totle 1s here giving the proof that life by itself 1s not the greatest 
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good, but receives its value from phronesis 


Protr,p 45,1 6 


Tt 1s obvious to everybody that 
no one would choose to lve, even if 
he had the greatest wealth and 
power that man has ever had, if 
he weve deprived of his reason and 
mad, not even if he were going to 
be constantly enjoying the most 
vehement pleasures, as some insane 
persons do It scems therefore that 
everyone shuns folly as much as 
possible Now the opposite of 
folly 18 phronesis, and of opposites 
one 1s to be shunned and the other 
to be desired As disease 1s to be 
shunned health 1s to be desired 
According to this argument too 
therefore, it appears that phronesis 
1s the most desirable of all things 
For if a man had everything, but 
the thinking part of him was cor- 
vupted and diseased, life would not 
be desirable for him The other 
goods would be no benefit to him 
This is why all men belittle all 


Eth Eud 1 5, 1215 15 


About many other things it 15 
dificult to judge well but most 
dificult about that on which judge- 
ment seems to all easiest and the 
knowledge of tt in the power of any 
man—viz what of all that 1s found 
an living 1s desirable For there 
ave manv consequences of life that 
make men fling away l1fe, as disease, 
excessive pain, storms, so that it 1s 
clear that, if one were given the 
power of choice, not to be bom at 
all would, as far at least as these 
reasons go, have been desirable 
Further, the life we lead as children 
is not desirable, for no one in his 
senses would consent to return again 
to this Further many incidents 
involving neither pleasure nor pain 
or involving pleasure but not a 
noble kimd are such that, as far as 
they are concerned, non-existence 
is preferable tohfe And generally, 
if one were to bring together all 
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other goods so far as they know 
what reason 1s and are capable of 
tasting 1t This 1s also why none 
of us could endure to be drunk or 
to be a child throughout life This 
again is Why sleep though extremely 
pleasant, ts not desirable, even if 
we suppose that the sleeper expert- 
ences all the pleasures 


Cp Prov p 40, t 6 ‘It 1s 
thoroughly slavish to long for 
mere life instead of for the good 
life’, a favourite position of Ans- 
totle’s 
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that all men do and experience but 
not willingly because not for its 
own sake, and were to add to this 
an existence of infinite duration, 
one would none the more on account 
of these expernences choose existence 
vather than non-existence But 
further, neither for the pleasure 
of eating alone or that of sex, 1f all 
the other pleasures were removed 
that knowing or seeing or any other 
sense provides men with, would a 
single man value existence, unless he 
were utterly servile, for 1t 14 clear 
that to the man making this choice 
there would be no difference 
between being born a brute and 
a man We may say the same 
of the pleasure of sleeping For 
what 1s the difference between 
sleeping an unbroken sleep from 
one’s first day to one’s last, say 
for a thousand or any number of 
years, and hving the hife ofa plant ? 


It 1s not chance that these parallel trains of thought are so 
like each other It 1s inconceivable that Aristotle unconsciously 
formulated a view that was familiar to him in the same way in 


two different places 


All doubts are removed by the quotation 


from the Protrepticus that follows a few lines lower 


Proty,p 51,1 11 


They say that when Anaxagoras 
was asked why one should choose 
to be born and live he answered the 
question thus, ‘for the sake of 
viewing the heavens and the things 
in it, stars and moon and sun, 
implying that everything else 1s 
worthless 


Eth Eud 1 5, 12167 11 


And so they tell us that Anaxa- 
goras answered a man who was 
raising problems of this sort and 
asking why one should choose 
rather to be born than not—-‘for 
the sake of viewing the heavens 
and the whole order of the uni- 
verse’ 


Since the Eudemian Ethics connects this representative of the 


theoretic life very closely with those of the two others, and since 
this passage 1s dependent on the Pvotrepticus almost to the very 
words, we are justified in also ascribing what follows to the same 
source, down to 121627 We here find Sardanapallus set against 
Anaxagoras as the representative of the life of pleasure, along with 


R 
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Smindyrides the Sybante ‘and others who live the voluptuary’s 
life’ All these persons believe that happiness and the pleasures 
of the senses are one and the same Even if we had no evidence, 
it would be probable that the Protrepticus named these repre- 
sentatives of the voluptuous life, who are merely touched on in 
the Euderman Ethics, and also those of the life of politics, of 
which the Ethtcs mentions noexamples The plastic force of the 
idea fits the style of a literary work better than a lecture, and in 
the Ethics Anstotle gives 1t merely as a bald narrative, without 
the full vividness and effectiveness of which it 1s capable Asa 
matter of fact, however, Cicero twice quotes a passage from 
Aristotle which proves conclusively that this passage too comes 
from the Protrepticus ' In rejecting Sardanapallus’ view of hfe 
Cicero quotes his epitaph, translating 1t into Latin hexameters 
Haec habeo quae edi quaeque exsaturata libido 
hausit, at ula 1acent multa et praeclara relicta 

He expressly says that he gets from Aristotle both the epitaph 
and the witty method by which he punctures its frivolous view of 
life The resemblance of these passages to that in the Eudeman 
Ethtcs must not mislead us into supposing that Cicero or his 
source made use of this work The two main characteristics of 
these passages do not appear init orin any of Aristotle’s treatises , 
and since during those times only his literary works were read, 
there can be no doubt that Cicero 1s quoting from one of them 
His agreement with the Eudemtan Ethics 1s simply due to the 
fact that both used the Protrephicus 

This becomes still clearer when we examine more closely the 
remaining words that Cicero quotes from Aristotle ‘Quid aliud, 
inquit Aristoteles, in bovis, non in regis sepulcro inscriberes ?’ 
It 1s no longer possible to determine whether Aristotle really 
said that Sardanapallus’ epitaph might just as well have been 
wnitten on the tomb of a bull To me the sentence seems unmis- 
takably to reveal his hghtly mocking air, but to have been 


"Cie Tusc Disp V 35 101 De Fin I] 32,106 Rose prints both as coming 
presumably from the dialogue On Justice (irg 90) Bernays also supposed that 
they were fragments of an Anstotelian dialogue, and suggested the Nerinihus, 
of which we know nothing (op cit, p 84) He did not compare them with Eth 
Eud I 5, 1216 16, but with the passage derived from this onein Eth Nic I 3 
1095> 19 The latter 1s only a faint echo of the Protrepticus like most of the 
traces of that early work remaining 1n this late one 
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somewhat vulgarized In the immediately preceding passage of 
the Eudemsan Ethics (1215° 35), on the life of the pure pleasures 
of sense, weread ‘No one would value existence for the pleasure 
of eating alone or that of sex, if ail the other pleasures were 
removed that knowing or secing or any other sense provides men 
with, unless he were utterly servile, for it 1s clear that to the 
man making this choice there would be no difference between 
being born a brute and a man, at any rate the ox in Egypt, 
which they reverence as Apis, in most of such matters has more 
power than many monarchs’ Since the preceding and the 
{ullowing sentences (1215°15-34, 1216*2—10 and 1216" 11-16) are 
taken more or less verbally from the Protrepticus it 1s probable 
that this one 1s too The comparison between the Apis-animal 
and the monarchs seems somewhat strange here in the Ethacs, 
and 1s difficult to understand, since previously Aristotle had 
merely said that only a slave would choose such a hife, but 
Cicero shows that in the original a comparison was drawn 
between the divine bull of the Egyptians and the royal volup- 
tuary Sardanapallus, and this explains the point of saying that 
in sensual enjoyment Apis has more freedom than all the 
monarchs in the world (1216"2) Aristotle has selected his 
quotations from the Protrepticus rather disjointedly We have 
now traced the larger part of the fifth chapter to the Protrepticus 
(down to 1216* 27, and as far as the thought goes down to * 36) 
Thus the Eudemzan Ethics contains many more extracts from 
and elaborations of the Protrepticus than are indicated by explicit 
Teferences to exoteric works And there are yet more passages 
in which 1t has undoubtedly been used, especially in the so-called 
Book VIII, whose gospel of the ‘contemplation and service of 
God’ 1s borrowed from the deep religious feeling of that early 
work VIII 3, 1248° 27-34, also reminds one of the Protrepticus 
(cp frg 571n Rose) Finally, there remain to be explained certain 
remarkable passages that have never yet received sufficient atten- 
tion Two of them are in the eighth chapter of the first book 
Anstotle there shows that the Idea of the Good cannot be the 
highest good for which we are seeking, 1n other words, he draws 
the ethical consequences of the refutation of the theory of Ideas 
For the refutation itself he refers to a pubhshed work ‘This 
has been considered in many ways both in our exoteric and in 
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our philosophic discussions ’! By the many ‘ways’ he means the 
refutation of the theory from the logical, from the ontological, 
and from the physical, points of view, which are clearly distin- 
guished in the Metaphysics By the ‘exoteric’ refutation of the 
Ideas he does not mean something ‘popular’ as opposed to philo- 
sophical, as has been supposed ,? on the contrary, the Meta- 
physics, which also assumes this refutation, expressly describes 
it as the most detailed and complete discussion of the question 
available He 1s referring to the second book of the dialogue On 
Philosophy, which had just been published at the time when he 
was lecturing on ethics in Assos3 By the ‘philosophic discus- 
sions’ he means his formal lectures, especially those on meta- 
physics, which were also composed at that time The second 
reference in this chapter 1s to the same dialogue ‘Further, there 
1s the argument written in the discourse (Aéyos)—that the Idea 
itself of Good 1s useful to no art or to all arts in the same way 
Further, it 1s not practicable’, &c* The following arguments 
against the Idea of the Good, which are only mentioned and not 


* Eth Eud 1 8, 1217622 

2 And as the Oxford translation reads Tr 

> Wemustassign the Ludemzan Ethics to this period for the following reasons 
(1) Its very close relations to the above-mentioned early works Later on, in 
the Nicomachean Ethics, these relations were obliterated as far as possible (2) 
Its parallelism with the earlier and theological phase of the Metaphysics 1n ideas 
and problems (3) The loose way in which the parts criticizing Plato are 
worked in in I 6-8 The passages that agree with the Protrepticus are appar- 
ently remnants of a lecture written while Aristotle was still in the Academy 
(4) The dialogue On Philosophy, mentioned in I 8, 1s the terminus post quem 
It appeared 1n 348/7 (5) Comscus of Assos who 1s purposely omitted or erased 
from the Nicomachean Ethics, appears as a conventiona} example in II 1, 
1220819, and VII 6, 1240b 25, in each place obviously with a humorous 
purpose There is nothing in the train of thought that obliges Aristotle to call 
him ‘the darkest man in the market-place’ It can be explained only by the 
situation in which he uttered these words 

4 Eth Eud I 8 1218836 This reference, together with that in Book VII, 
which 1s discussed in the next paragraph, was declared spurious by Wilson and 
thereafter by Susemih! The manner seemed unusual But in view of the 
number of references to exoteric works in this early period and of the 
systematic reciprocal] influence of writing and teaching that they display, there 
1s really nothing surprising init Anstotle also refers to oral discussions in the 
Academy, asin Eth Eud VII 6, 12408 22 ( By a man’s attitude to himself the 
other modes of fnendship, under which we are accustomed to consider {riend- 
ship in our discourses are determined’), and to an inquiry, obviously dia- 
lectical in character, conducted by means of the accepted definitions ‘the 
vanous definitions of friendship that we give in our discourse’ (VII 11, 
1244" 20) 
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developed, are also part of the extract from this dialogue That 
which 1s ‘written’ 1s available to all, and may be found 1m ‘the 
discourse’ Aristotle must therefore be referring to a work that 
had received literary publication, and that was too well known 
in the circle to which he was lecturing for him to mention its 
name This confirms the conclusion that we should draw from 
his copious use of the Protreptacus when he first began to lecture 
he constantly referred to his dialogues and to the Protrepticus, 
and presupposed that his hearers were famihar with them 
There 1s a similar reference in Book VII ‘as it 1s written in the 
discourse’ (1244 30) And a few lines lower we read (> 34) ‘We 
must put together two statements made 1n the discourse, first 
that hfe 1s desirable, and secondly that the goodisso =” (Act 
yap Gua ouv@civat Avo év TH Adywo, ST1 TE TO Zijv alpetdv, Kal 
oT1 TO dryabdev ) The words that follow are corrupt Now 
these two statements were actually made in the Protrepticus 
It was said there that the affirmation of the will to live 1s at the 
same time the affirmation of the desire for knowledge, since the 
life of men, 1n contrast to that of animals and plants, 1s con- 
sciousness and knowledge (alo®dveo8ai, yvewpizetv) ' But this 1s 
exactly what we find a few lines higher up 1n the Eudeman 
Ethics ( 23) It 1s followed immediately by the sentence con- 
taining the phrase ‘as 1t 1s written in the discourse’ Here too 
the text 1s corrupt, a word having fallen out, but the sense 1s 
clear 1f one could make the expermment of cutting consciousness 
and knowledge out of a man, and 1f this man nevertheless 
retained the power of observing his state of mind, or what was 
left of 1t, he would find himself observing a totally different 
being, as 1f somebody else were living 1n his stead The corre- 
sponding passage of the Protrepticus 1s not preserved, but it 
certainly must have existed, for this very method of excision, 
abstraction, and isolation, for which Aristotle appeals to ‘the 
discourse’, 1s constantly used in that work,? and the view that 
knowledge and intellect are man’s true self 1s used there to 
establish the injunction that we should lrve only for this higher 
part Wesee then that during the time when the earhest lectures 


* Jamb) Proty, p 56 1 22, and p 44,1 11 
7 Ibid, p 44,1] 11, p 45,1 8, 18, and 25, p 53 1 3 Cp Eth Eud I 5, 
12156 32, VII 12, 1245214, and VII 14, 12482 39 40, and be 
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on ethics were being wnitten philosophical discussion 1n the school 
at Assos turned mainly on these wntings 

The ancient problem of the exoteric discourses 1s now settled 
once and for all We have not merely demonstrated the fact 
that Aristotle used his literary works 1n his lectures—this would 
hardly have needed proving, since he himself frequently speaks 
of so doing in an unmistakable manner (xpfjo8ca1)—but also 
revealed, by means of our new material, exactly what writings 
it was that he used, and what 1s the philosophical explanation 
of this remarkable fact It 1s bound up with his development 
In the earliest period after his break with Plato’s theory, when 
it became necessary completely to rewrite all the main branches 
of philosophy, he took from his early compositions whatever he 
could still use, and constructed the new with the help of the old 
At the end of the first book of the earlier Ethics, for example, 
the criticism of the Ideas, borrowed from the dialogue On Philo- 
sophy, stands somewhat 1solated between older passages taken 
from the Protrepticus , the Ntcomachean Ethics, on the other hand, 
provides a whole new scheme, which naturally presupposes his 
new point of view from the outset The part played by the Pro- 
trepticus in the earliest Metaphysics has already been discussed 
In Assos Aristotle could still think that his distance from Plato 
was not so great but that he might everywhere connect with his 
Academic period Later on he discovered more serious conse- 
quences in his new ideas They led him farther and farther away 
from the old Hus early Platonic writings then dropped entirely 
out of sight , and 1t seems that he even abandoned the beginnings 
of his emancipation from Plato, his own first attempts at a critical 
philosophy, as being still too penetrated with the presuppositions 
of his dogmatic period This appears to be the explanation of the 
fragmentary condition of the earliest Ethics and Metaphysics ' 


' I cannot leave this subject without mentioning the three books that are 
common to the two versions of the Ethics Eth Nic VI cannot belong to the 
Eudemian Ethics because of its view of phronests, which 1s esscntially later than 
thatin Eth Eud Land VII, and argues against it We must suppose that these 
three books entered the Eudemzan version together and at a later time, and 
therefore that they come from the Nicomachean edition but this does not prove 
that the latter 1s all of a prece The absence of connexion between the two 
accounts of pleasure in Books VII and X remainsa problem That in Book 
VII 1s presumably somewhat earlier than that in Book X It presupposes a 
different conclusion 


CHAPTER X 
THE ORIGINAL POLITICS 


[ we possessed the writings that the ancients knew of we 
should have a picture of Aristotle’s political development 
reaching from his Academic beginnings down to his old age 
The sertes starts with the two books on the Statesman, suggested 
by Plato’s work of the same name, and the four ‘bulky’ books 
On Justice * While these writings would have given us exacter 
knowledge of the connexion between Aristotle’s politics and 
Plato’s, Alexander or On Colontzation, a memoir 1n the form of 
a dialogue, also lost, would have introduced us to the late 
period when the royal pupil was breaking and making empires 
in Asia, while the ageing philosopher followed the dizzy flight 
of his fortunes from afar with anxious eyes The loss of this 
work has hidden from us what we should most of all have liked 
to know—what effect this world-wide change in the historical 
scene had on Aristotle's political thought ? The work On Mon- 
archy, whose genuineness we have neither the material nor (in 
view of the testimony of the Alexandrian catalogue of Aristotle’s 
works) the right to doubt, must belong to the time when he was 
preparing Philip's son for his high office, or, rather, must be the 
sign of the close of that period We shall not doubt for an instant 
that in this book the philosopher, who wrestles with the pro- 
blem of monarchy so seriously 1n his Polsizcs, tried to give new 
ethical and spintual content to the traditional idea of a king 3 


' Cic De Rep Ill 8, 12 

? A sidelight is thrown on his views of the problem of the relation between 
Greeks and Asiatics which was necessarily decisive as regards methods of 
colonization, by the fragment of a letter to Alexander in which he advises him 
to behave towards the Greeks as a leader and towards the barbanans as an 
absolute and unlimited monarch, to which they were accustomed to treat the 
former as friends and equals, and the latter as ‘animals or plants’ (frg 658) 
The dissent of Eratosthenes and Plutarch shows how emphatically the humanc 
Hellenistic cosmopolitans rejected this view Although it 1s typically Greek in 
Aristotle's case it was certainly the result of sober reflection on the facts The 
attempt to assign this fragment to the work On Monarchy (Hentz, Die verlorenen 
Schriften des Aristoteles, p 206) does not seem to me successful 

3 It must have been a communication sent to Alexander on his ascending the 
throne, somewhat hke the Protrepticus and Isocrates’ Nicocles, that is to say, 
of a more general and cthical nature To a king standing at the summit of 
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All these are serious losses as regards the Instory of the time 
and the personality of the thinker, but the disappearance of 
that monument of Peripatetic scholarship, the collection of 158 
constitutions, has dealt our knowledge of Greek history and 
culture an incurable wound The fortunate recovery of the first 
book of the collection, the Constitution of Athens, written by 
Aristotle himself as a sort of canon for the whole, has at any 
rate made it certain that the undertaking was not organized 
until those last decades in which he reached his maturity 
Nothing 1s more significant of the form his development took 
than the fact that he did not pile up this gigantic mass of 
material until the systematic foundations of his political thought 
had long been laid, whereas theoretically 1t ought to have pre- 
ceded them The two points furthest removed from each other 
in time, the books Ox Justice and on the nature of the Statesman 
at the beginning, and the collection and classification of constitu- 
tions at the end, make the general direction of his development 
certain 

Our prime obyect of interest is the beginning, the breaking 
away from Plato Our main source of knowledge must always 
be the analysis of the extant eight books of the Polstics , but this 
analysis can hope for results only if, here as with the Ethics and 
the Metaphysics, we take what remains of the early writings as 
a criterion by which to estimate the extent of Anstotle’s continu- 
ally increasing distance from his starting-point Here again the 
newly recovered fragments of the Protrepticus give us some valu- 
able material, and make good to some extent the irreparable 
loss of the main political works of his early days 

Plato’s aim was to make politics a science by uniting it 
inseparably with the theory of individual virtue and basing it 
on knowledge of the Idea of the Good The Republic 1s built 
upon the inquiry into justice This was the model for Aristotle's 
power and success one does not send philosophical advice as to the way in 
which he should regard his office This agrees with what Cicero says (4d Ait 
XII 40, 2 and XIII 28, 2) of a ‘hortatory’ letter of Aristotle’s written at 
Alexander's request and dealing among other matters with the question of true 
fame The communication On Monarchy informed the Greeks of the ethical 
and political pnnciples in accordance with which Alexander had been taught, 
and by asking his tutor to set them down and publish them 1n a ‘hortatory’ 


letter the young prince clearly indicated his intention of ruling in the spint of 
them 
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books On Justice, which Cicero in turn names as his models in 
his Republic In Aristotle’s first independent Ethics the Good 
was no longer the real object of all ethical and political science, 
but in his earliest period it was the kernel of politics, just as it 
1s the central theme in Plato’s Republic We know this from the 
wmportant fragment of the second book of the Statesman in 
which the Good is described as the most exact of all standards 
This presupposes Plato’s later theory of Ideas, which, as we 
have already seen, was chiefly concerned, as regards ethics and 
politics, with the problems of exactitude and of the norm, and 
emphasized the notions of measure and measuring! The point 
is confirmed by the Protrepticus, which brings out in a note- 
worthy manner the exactitude of political science and contrasts 
it, as a new form of theoretical knowledge, with the politics of 
practical statesmen Its purpose, we there learn, 1s not to treat 
a particular state by all the methods that experience suggests , 
such a procedure—the sole one that the Aristotle of the fourth 
and hifth books of the Politcs admits at all for general practice?— 
1s expressly condemned ‘Just as no man is a good builder if 
he uses no Ine or other such tool, but mutates other buildings, 
so perhaps if a man who 1s making laws for a city or practising 
politics looks to and imitates other human actions or constitu- 
tions, whether Spartan or Cretan or other such, he 1s not a good 
and perfect lawgiver For the copy of a thing that 1s not ideal 
(kaAdv) cannot be ideal, and the copy of a thing that 1s not 
divine and permanent cannot be divine and permanent ’3 Only 
the pure philosopher, who rids himself absolutely of empiricism 

' See above, p 87 

2 In Pol 1V 1, 1288b 21-1289 7, the conventional theory of the ideal state 
is criticized for concerning itself only with the construction of a state in 
accordance with idea) standards, and not with the question, usually more 
urgent 1N actual politics, how to better a given state that does not conform to 
the 1dea) standard, but 1s perhaps thoroughly inferior and rotten This cannot 
be done, indeed, without the erection of a standard, but still less can 1t be done 
without copious expenence and the knowledge of analogous cases 1n reality, as 
is shown by Books IV-VI of the Polttzcs 

+ Tambl Protr, p 55,1 7-23 It 1s interesting to note that the sophstical 
theory of the state, which held that the perfect constitution was realized at 
Sparta or in Crete, 15 reyected in the Protrepiicus because it 15 too close to 
empirical reality or takes its standards therefrom, whereas in Pol IV 1, 
128Bb 41, 1t1s rejected for the opposite reason that 1t proceeds too schematically 


and refers everything to a norm, instead of adapting itself completely to the 
actual given case 
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and looks to the law of nature and of being as the highest arche- 
type, who, like a good helmsman, casts anchor only on an eternal 
and permanent bottom—only he can give enduring laws, and 
only his practice 1s right and normative ' The notion of nature 
here, occurnng several times, 1s unambiguously distinguished 
from Aristotle’s later conception of guois by the synonyms used 
forit Itmeans that which at oncezs and ought to be, inaccordance 
with Plato’s metaphysics Its peculiar colouring 1s obtained by 
the emphasis of 1ts archetypal character The banausic arts con- 
struct their canon—this example must be taken symbolically— 
m accordance with nature In the same way the most exact of 
all arts, philosophical politics, takes its canon from nature itself 
(puais att), which 1s the being of the Ideas It 1s in fact a 
canonic of values, concerned exclusively with absolute standards 
(6po1) The relation between this theoretical politics and the 
practical kind 1s described by means of the clever simile of the 
eye, which does nothing and produces nothing, eacept to distin- 
guish visible things and make them clear, and without which 
nevertheless we should be practically helpless and unable to 
move? This 1s politics as developed in Plato’s Statesman The 
sluggish mechanism of a system of abstract law 1s there con- 
trasted with the royal artist in statecraft, whose living know- 
ledge of the Ideas gives him an adaptability in face of difficult 
cases of practical politics such as can never be obtained by mere 
chapter-and-verse booklearning, but 1s to be compared rather 
to the art of the physician, because if arises from hving and 
productive knowledge 3 

'Yambl Proty, p 55 1 24 

? ITambl Proty,p 56,1 4 For just as sight makes and constructs nothing 
(for its only function 1s to distinguish and reveal each visible thing), and yet it 
enables us to act and helps us very greatly im our actions (for we should be 
almost completely unable to move if we were deprived of it) soit is plain that, 
though this knowledge 15 theorctical we nevertheless do thousands of things 
in accordance with it, and choose some things and shun others, and in general 
get all good things by reason of it’ This passage of the Protrepticus has influ- 
enced {th Nec VI 13 11446 11 where Anstotle elucidates the function of 
phronesis with the example of a strong body that moves without sight’ and 
hence ‘stumbles badly’ 

> Lhe Greeks called the sciences ‘arts’ because they never for an instant lost 
sight of the cultural products of theoretical activity Art or téyvn really includes 
both the whole content of the theoretical knowledge (and 1n this sense Plato 


and Aristotle contrast it with experience, because by hnowledge they mean 
something conceptual) and the power that makes this knowledge fruitful .n hfe 
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Thus the sole form of political thought originally recognized 
by Aristotle was that handed down by Plato, the Utopia He 
sought for the absolute standard, which 1s not to be found 
experience 

With this insight let us approach the extant eight books of 
the Politics The characteristic feature of their construction 1s 
that the whole culminates in an account of the ideal state (&plotn 
troAiteia) in the last two books (VII and VIII)! This high point 
rests, however, on the broad empirical basis of a theory of 
the manifold forms of actual political life, with their varieties 
and their transformations into one another, to which 1s added 
a casuistry of the diseases of the state and the methods of treat- 
ing them (IV-VI) The preceding book (III) determines the 
elementary presuppositions of politics by developing the concep- 
tions of city and citizen, and by deriving the various forms of 
constitution from the vanous modes of allotting political nghts 
in the particular states We are here giving only a rough out- 
line of the content, in order to make the main features of the 
construction appear as clearly as possible In Book II Anstotle 
prefixes to this theory of the elements a critical survey of the 
systems of previous political theorists To this again the first 
book provides a still more elementary introduction, discussing 
the fundamental kinds of government (&pym) more from the 
sociological or economic point of view, and thus taking its start 
genetically from the simplest components of politica] life 

There 1s a thoroughgoing inner logic in the combination of 
these books into a whole Everything appears to lead up, in 
methodical progress, to the crowning aim, the ideal standard of 
a state fulfilling all wishes But for centuries, ever since the 
Politics has been systematically studied, close critical examina- 
tion has revealed difficulties that make it improbable, and in 
fact umpossible, that the treatise as we have it was ever planned 
as a whole or sprung from a single creative act of the mind Up 
to the present scholars have spoken mainly of the difficulties 
in the hterary composition, but we must not apply literary 


‘ I follow the traditional numbering of the books, as found in the manu- 
scripts, and not the alteration preferred by most editors I do not mean to 
deny that there 1s a kerncl of correct observationsat the basis of their procedure, 
but the difficulties cannot be wholly removed by changing the order of the 
books 
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standards here, and the fact 1s that the problems of composi- 
tion have a deeper root, the philological aporza anses out of a 
difficulty in the philosophical method and structure For the 
present, therefore, we will not enter into detailed analysis, or 
follow Aristotle book by book, only to lose ourselves, as has so 
often happened, in purely external questions about the correct 
position of passages and books ‘We must begin by observing 
the pecuhar Janus-face that the Politics presents as a whole, 
gazing on the idealists as if 1t were a Platonic Utopia and on the 
realists as 1f a sober and empirical science, and yet obviously 
being really both at once 

In boldness of creative fancy and 1n legislative magnificence 
Anistotle’s ideal state 1s not to be compared with Plato’s Republic 
or even with his Laws It has been truly said that in the Laws 
Plato moderates his state in order to bring it closer to reality, 
and that Anstotle relaxes 1t still further In doing this he 1s 
following the path taken by Plato in his old age, but much more 
is he following his own inward tendency, which seeks to recon- 
cile the Idea and the reality at all costs He tells us himself 
that for an imaginary ideal state we may assume conditions as 
favourable as we please, but not impossible’ The Utopian 
part of his Pohiéscs, however, 1s not 1ts real strength, although the 
ideal state gives the mark by reference to which the external 
organization of the whole structure 1s determined The really 
onginal and characteristic feature of the work 1s the way in 
which it takes over Plato’s notion of an ideal state and supports 
it with a broad empirical foundation amounting to a descriptive 
science of constitutions, the method of which it develops with 
profound insight The important thing for Aristotle 1s the weld- 
ing together of the two forms of politics, the combination of 
Books VII and VIII, containing the ideal state, with IV-VI, 
which develop the theory of actual historical states, or rather 
of the manifold varieties, diseases, and treatments, of actual 
states The principle of this arrangement 1s clearly expressed 
by himself at the end of the Nicomachean Ethics, where he joins 
politics to ethics in order to unite the two into a single compre- 
hensive science of man, including both the individual and the 


1 Pol II 6 1265817 (in the course of the criticism of Plato s Utopias), and 
VII 4 £3255 38 
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social aspects (1 Trepi ta GvOpetTriva piAcoogia) ‘First, 1f any- 
thing has been said well in detail by earlier thinkers, let us try 
to review it, then in the light of the constitutions we have 
collected (&k Tév cuvnypévoov troArTeldév) let us study what sorts 
of influence preserve and destroy states, and what sorts preserve 
or destroy the particular kinds of constitution, and to what cause 
it is due that some are well and others 11] administered When 
these have been studied we shall perhaps be more likely to see 
with a comprehensive view which constitution 1s best, and how 
each must be ordered, and what laws and customs it must use, 
if 1t 1s to be at 1ts best ’} 

This programme obviously umphes a turmmng-point in the 
development of Aristotle’s Politscs In unambiguous language 
he here abandons the purely constructive method that Plato 
and he humself had previously followed, and takes his stand on 
sober empnrical study What he says 1s in fact—and nothing 
but his extreme explicitness has prevented his being under- 
stood— ‘Up to now I have been using another method I have 
made my ideal state by logical construction, without being 
sufficiently acquainted with the facts of experience But now I 
have at my disposal the copious material of the 158 constitu- 
tions, and I am going to use 1t 1n order to give to the ideal state 
a positive foundation 2 This was written at the end of the latest 


' Eth Nic X 10, 1181b 13 to the end 

2 ‘We must always remember that the statements of Aristotle’s point of view, 
as we have them in the treatises or rather in the surviving versions of the 
treatises, can be understood only as stages in the hving whole of his unresting 
mtellectual development Hence there 15 often something relative about them, 
which 1s not fully comprehensible to those who do not bear the other moments 
of the process in mind Many passages 1n the Ethics and the Metaphysics 
must be taken as self-polemic, in which the philosopher transcends his earlier 
views Among such 1s the conclusion of the Ethics, ‘when these have been 
studied we shall perhaps be more likely to see with a comprehensive view which 
constitution 1s best’ which refers to an earlier stage when the idea of such a 
painstaking and wearisome detour through the empincal facts had never 
entered his head That the expression & tv ownypivev troAiteidy refers to the 
collection of 158 constitutions—owaywyy 1 this sense 1s common in Aristotle, 
compare owaywy} Tteyvav—has been conjectured from time to time, and much 
useless ingenuity has been expended on denying it, most recently by Heitz (Dre 
verlovenen Schriften des Aristoteles pp 231 ff) It was, of course, 1mpossible to 
draw conclusions from these words about Anstotle s development when the 
Constitution of Athens, which belongs to his latest period, had not been re- 
covered, and the Nzromachean had not yet been recognized as the latest edition 
of his Ethics 
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version of the Ethics, that 1s to say, in hislastdecade Thecollec- 
tion of constitutions came into being at the same time It was 
the period during which he gave to his early theological meta- 
physics the broad foundation of a theory of being 1n general, 
while in ethics the psychological and descriptive element began 
to oust the speculative mode of treatment Some may find it 
surprising that this development took place so late We have 
imagined Aristotle as being on that road from the beginning 
The fact that his progress was gradual, however, 1s completely 
proved by the contrast between the last paragraph of the Nzco- 
machean Ethics and the method of the Protrepticus and the 
Statesman, while the temporal indications are unambiguous 
The remark about the introduction of a new and empirical part 
to precede the theory of the best constitution refers to Books 
IV-VI, whose content he there clearly descmbes, and 1t has 
long been inferred that these books are composed of the material 
contained in the collection of constitutions, because, quite apart 
from this passage, their attitude towards the subject 1s different 
and they display an inexhaustible wealth of historical examples ! 
They are the only books of the Polstzcs that mention recent 
historical events The allusion to the murder of King Philip 
(336) proves that they were wntten during Anstotle’s second 
stay in Athens? That he took this opportunity to rewrite the 
whole Polzizcs 1s not said and 1s 1n itself unlikely We must there- 
fore inquire how far it 1s stu possible to distinguish earlier and 
later levels In doing this we may start from the results obtained 
by those who have investigated the proper order of the books 3 

'W L Newman, The Politics of Arrstotle, vol 1 (Oxford, 1887), p 491 
Wuiamowitz Anstoteles und Athen, vol 1, p 359 

2 Pol V 10 1311>2 The murder 1s not mentioned as a recent affair, nor for 
its own sake at all, but as one of a series of simular assassinations quoted as 
examples of the murder of princes for revenge (tiwwpias xapiv) Hence the 
passage may have been written much later Zeller, Artstotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics, vol 1, p 154 n 4, infers from it that the whole Politics was 
written late, but the question 1s precisely how far its chronological imphcation 
can be extended Only Books IV-VI, which Aristotle describes at the end of 
the Eth1cs as based on the collection of constitutions, and which have this ongin 
unequtvocally stamped on their faces can be assigned with certainty to the last 
penod in Athens They are contemporary with the production of the Nico- 
machean Ethics That the rest 1s earlier will be demonstrated below The first 
book, however, is an exception 


7 Wilamowitz was the first person to put forward the conjecture that in 
the Polis later layers are superimposed on earlier (Arzstoteles und Athen, 
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Ever since the Italian humanists of the Renascence interested 
themselves in the Polttics critics have attacked the traditional 
order and tried to restore the ‘genuine’ by means of more or 
less violent alterations In the nineteenth century these theories 
forced their way into the editions The twoconcluding books, VII 
and VIII, were placed after the third, and [V-VI were made the 
end Within this latter group, again, the fifth and sixth books 
were sometimes made to change places In recent years Wilamo- 
witz has protested energetically against this rage for alteration, 
‘and certainly such a mechanical operation 1s unlikely to reduce 
the tradition to ‘order’ Our first task must be to obtain an 
understanding of the historical necessity of the actual state of 
affairs In this, however, we can get substantial help from the 
facts that the cntics have brought to light Books II and III 
are not an introduction to a general theory of the state It 1s 
clear from their method, from their problems, and from some 
explicit utterances, that they are meant to introduce an ideal 
state in the manner of Plato! Those who wished to make the 
last two books, containing the ideal state, follow immediately 
on this introduction, were able to appeal to the fact that II and 
ITT are closely connected to VII and VIII by mutual references, 
whereas they do not mention the intervening Books IV-VI 
Their connexion with the latter 1s quite loose ? Observant readers 


vol 1, pp 356 ff), and 1t was his keen historical sense that first gave Anstotle 
his just place in the development of the fourth century as a man and as a 
student of politics 

* Itis clear at the first sight that Book IT 1s a histoncal and critical introduc- 
tion to a theory of the ideal state, and not to a theory of the state without 
quahfication Book III, on the other hand appears to introduce more general 
questions, the conception of the city and the citizen as such, and the classifica- 
tion of all possible forms of constitution, the bad as wcll as the good The 
normative character of this classifcation shows however, that Aristotle 1 
working up to the best state The latter 15 really in his mind throughout, sce 
HII 3, 12768 30 ff (andcp VII 4, 1325 39), III 4 (where he asks whether 
the virtue of a man and of a citizen are the same or not forex 12706 37 and 
127782 and 5), II] 5, 12744 8 and 17 (the inquiry into the political rights of 
artisans) ILI 9, 1280 5, 31, 39 and 12814 2 (the determination of the correct 
view of the state as an organization for public education and the rejection ot 
the Manchester state’) III 13 128441 and b 25, III 14, 1284638, III 15, 
12862 Band 15 and III 18, 12884 33 to the end 

2 For references to VIT and VIII 1n III see the previous note Contrariwise 
VIT 4, 1325> 34, refers back to III 0-8, and VII 14, 133343 refers to III 6 
esp 1278b 32 ff , with the words ‘as I observed in the first part of this treatise’ 
VII 16 1335 4, refers forward to VIJT This makes it the more remarkable thot 
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could not fail to notice that these intervening books positively 
interrupt and disturb the construction of the best state For, 
although the end of the Nicomachean Ethics says that they are 
to form the foundation of 1t, this arrangement never got beyond 
the mere intention, and in point of fact they do not in any way 
prepare for and establish the ideal state, or at least not directly 
The final consideration was that in the manuscripts the first 
sentence of VII also appears, with slight verbal alterations, at 
the end of III At the beginning of VII 1t 1s given the style 
appropriate to the opening of an independent monograph, while 
at the end of III its form 1s such as to connect directly with the 
concluding reflections of that book Aristotle’s writings contain 
several examples of such technical indications of the order of the 
rolls The fact that Book VII once followed III was thus no 
longer an hypothesis but an express tradition 

If we supposed that the closing words of the Nzcomachean 
Ethacs, which give the outline of the Polstzcs, were not written 
by Anstotle himself—as has actually been suggested—but by 
his editor, whether Nicomachus or Theophrastus, then 1t would 
be the latter who interrupted the genuine Aristotelian order by 
inserting Books IV-VI If, however, this outline comes from 
Aristotle, which seems to me the only trustworthy interpreta- 
tion, he himself inserted them, and the words at the end of 
Book III are a rudiment of the original state of affairs In either 
case 1t 1s proved that VII and VIII originally followed on II and 
III, but if Aristotle himself made the insertion we have no right 
to undo his step What we have to distinguish, therefore, 1s not 
a true and a false, but an earlier and a later, order of the books 
The difficulty has arisen out of Aristotle’s development, and, 
instead of making order by force, we ought to be thankful that 
the tradition still allows us a ghmpse of the growth of his ideas, 
a glimpse possible, however, only because the final enlargement 
does not arise organically out of the earlier Polztics, and because 
the parts are merely tacked, not sewn, together 

Reviewing our results so far, we have first the original Polstrcs 
IIT, VII, and VIII take no account of IV—VI, especially as IV—VI, on the 
other hand, do not lack references to III and VII These latter, however, are 
not such as to demand the insertion of IV—-VI between III and VII—VIII 


In fact, such an insertion appeared to be excluded by the connexion between 
III and VII—VIII and their references toeach other (See below, pp 273-274 ) 
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of the ideal state, directly connected with Plato in virtue of its 
aim It begins in Book II with a historical survey of the earher 
theorists about the ideal state, including Plato, and with a 
criticism of their Utopias Apparently this book was onginally 
the beginning, Just as the histoncal part 1s the beginning of the 
Metaphysics, of the dialogue On Philosophy, and of the books 
On the Soul It was useless, however, as an introduction to any- 
thing but a discussion of the ideal state, and hence a more 
general introduction had to be prefixed to 1t when the discussion 
developed into a general theory of the state! In Book III we 
have the transition to the fundamental conceptions involved in 
the state Its main content 1s the derivation of the six arche- 
typal constitutions from the amount of the share in the govern- 
ment enjoyed by their citizens Here agam we have the charac- 
teristic search for absolute norms and standards, especially in 
the distinction between the true and the degenerate forms The 
attitude 1s yust as theoretic and conceptual as that of the actual 
description of the best state in Books VII and VIII, to which it 
often refers We shall return to the latter 

Over against this speculative picture stands the empincal 
part in Books IV-VI_ It shows no trace of the old Platonic 
spint of constructions and ideal outhnes Aristotle does, how- 
ever, expressly define his attitude towards the older part when, 
at the beginning of IV, he explains that in addition to the con- 
struction of the ideal it 1s a no less important task of the political 
theorist to examine what 1s good or bad for a particular state 
in given conditions The constitution of an absolute ideal, and 
the determination of the best politics possible under given condi- 
tions, are parts of one and the same science His remarks on this 
point show that he felt a certain difficulty in combining Plato’s 
Utopian speculations with this purely empirical treatment, 
although he believed himself able to overcome it He tried to 
escape by pointing to the analogy of a double form of medicine 
and gymnastics, the one concerning itself with the pure standard 
and the other applying the knowledge thus gained to the given 
case Throughout the introduction to the empirical part one 
can scarcely help feeling that there 1s an undertone of polemic 
against the mere construction of ideals, and that Aristotle was 

' For the vindication of the view that Book I 1s late see below, p 272 

S 
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very proud of his innovation The uncompromising assertion of 
the unattainable ideal could not help the rent and riven actuali- 
thes of Greek politics 

The main point, however, 1s that in the empirical inquimes of 
the inserted books the ideal state 1s no longer the norm that 
determines what 1s attainable and desirable in given circum- 
stances The standard there 1s immanent and biological It 1s 
obtained by immersing oneself sympathetically in the manifold 
possible forms of the state, and not by looking to a single, fixed, 
ideal goal Hence Aristotle is never weary of insisting that there 
are not one kind of democracy, one kind of oligarchy, and so on, 
but very divergent varieties, and whereas in Book III democracy 
and oligarchy are regarded as merely degenerate and contrary 
to the norm, in IV they are the two types to which almost all 
actual constitutions are 1n practice to be referred, although 
Aristotle still retains his old systematic division nto two cate- 
gories of value, good constitutions and perversions The essen- 
tial thing for the understanding of Books [V—-VI 1s not what he 
preserves of the old, but his new method, which could never 
have been derived from speculation about the ideal state In 
that speculation the rule was logical division, but here 1t 1s the 
feeling for biological form This comes out clearly in the detailed 
methodical companson between the theory of the forms of 
state and that of the morphology of animals, which Aristotle 
places at the beginning of his newinquiry ? This 1s tangible and 


1 Pol IV 4, 1z90b 25 ‘If we were going to speak of the different species of 
animal we should first of all determine the organs that are indispensable to 
every animal, as, for example, some organs of sense and the instruments of 
receiving and digesting food, such as the mouth and the stomach, besides 
organs of locomotion Assuming now that there are only so many kinds of 
organ, but that there may be differences in them—lI mean different kinds of 
mouth, and stomach, and perceptive and locomotive organ—the possible com- 
binations of these differences will necessanly furnish many varieties of animal 
(For animals cannot be the same which have different kinds of mouth or ear ) 
And when all the combinations are exhausted there will be as many sorts of 
animal as there are combinations of the necessary organs The same then, 1s 
true of the forms of government that have been described ’’ Then follows the 
parallel between the particular parts of the social organism and those of the 
living thing By the way in which he works it out Anstotle shows that he 
regards this not as an ingemous analogy but as a revolution in method and the 
result, which he emphasizes again and again in what follows, 1s important 
enough the few forms of constitution distinguished in Book ILI do not exhaust 
the list, for each of them 1s divisible again according to the way 1n which the 
parts are combined, and this can vary very widely 
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unmistakable evidence of the influence exerted on the construc- 
tive way of thinking that he inherited from Plato by the descnp- 
tive sciences of nature, especially biology and morphology, which 
underwent development on all sides dumng his later period It 
1s not a question merely of the control of conceptual construc- 
tion by experience That had always been his tendency, even 
in the old account of the ideal state he had had recourse to 
experience to confirm or overthrow Plato’s speculations But 
in these late books the unbiased observation of empirical reality 
has led him to a wholly different mode of treatment, which 
starts from the particular phenomena and seeks to discover their 
inner Jaw, like a scientist observing the characteristic motions 
and emotions of a living thing The theory of the diseases of 
states and of the method of curing them 1s modelled on the 
physician’s pathology and therapy It 1s scarcely possible to 
imagine a greater contrast to the doctmne of an ideal norm, 
which constituted Plato’s political theory and that of Anstotle 
in his early days, than this view, according to which no state 1s 
so hopelessly disorganized that one cannot at least msk the 
attempt at a cure Radical methods would certainly destroy 1t 
im short order , the measure of the powers of recovery that it can 
exert must be determined solely by examining itself and its 
condition 

We must here content ourselves with this general charac- 
terization, and not enter further into the detailed analysis of 
these three books It 1s necessary, however, to say one more 
word about the first As already remarked, it was added when 
the existing structure was enlarged into a general theory of 
politics by the insertion of the purely empirical part It sets out 
the plan of the whole as Anstotle conceived 1t while working 
on the later version He intended to develop in the introduc- 
tion the fundamental natural conditions of all political existence, 
in order to construct the state from nature, out of 1ts simplest 
presuppositions These presuppositions are the three funda- 
mental elements of all social life, master and slave, man and 
wife, parent and child! The way in which he carnes out, or 
rather fails to carry out, the resulting threefold division of his 
material shows that there were certain difficulties in his path 

1 Pol I 3, 12536 4-8 
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The first book discusses only the first of these three fundamental 
relations, the question of slaves and its connexion with the 
economy of social hfe As to the two other subjects proposed, 
mariage and children, Anstotle consoles his readers by remark- 
ing at the end that these had better be discussed in connexion 
with the problem of the family, ‘when we speak of the different 
forms of government’ (év Tois tepl tas TroAtefas) At first 
sight this looks like an incomprehensible failure in consistency 
and lucidity, and 1t makes the close of this book very unsatis- 
factory The explanation 1s that he was in an awkward position, 
and only violent means could help him out of 1t Marriage and 
the family had already been liberally discussed in the earlier 
version of the Polztics, on the occasion of the cnticism of Plato's 
demand that wives and children should be common He was 
therefore obliged either to delete this earlier treatment, thereby 
destroying the main attraction of his criticism of Plato’s Republic, 
or to abandon the account of it 1n Book I and content himself 
with a reference to that in II! He chose the latter The muti- 


' Pol I 13, 12606 8-13 It is not permissible to omit the article before 
toAttefas or to change it from tds to tis This would make the passage refer 
to the part of the Pol:tzcs that contains the ideal state, which, however does 
not mention the problem of the family, and 1t would be poor consolation to 
suppose that the missing discussion appeared 1n the final part of the last book, 
which is lost It is surely a dubious proceeding to alter the tradition on the 
ground of a passage that may never have existed The expression ‘when 
we speak of the different forms of government (é& ‘ols Tepl tas woAitelas) is 
ambiguous In IV 2, 1289 26, our orginal discussion about governments’ 
means the classification of constitutions into six kinds in the third book In 
II 1, 1260b 29, Aristotle understands by the ‘other constitutions’, in contrast 
to his own ideal state, the Utopias proposed by other theorists, which he 
criticizes in that book, at the end of the same book he again sums up this 
inquiry under the name of ‘our inquiry into the variousconstitutions (12746 26) 
Now the problem of the family 1s fully discussed in the criticism of the com- 
munity of wives and children in Plato’s Republic (II 3-4), and although 
Aristotle there develops his own view somewhat indirectly, by contrast with 
what seems to him a mistake, this very indirectness 1s mentioned in the pre- 
hmiary announcement inI 13 12606 10 ‘The relations of husband and wife 
parent and child, their several! virtues, what in thety intercourse with one another 
1s good and what 1s evil, and how we may pursue the good and escape the evil, 
will have to be discussed when we speak of the different forms of government ’ 
He here indicates a treatment of the question in the form of a criticism of the 
wrong view If he had meant to discuss it in the same way as he does the 
problem of slavery 1t would be impossible to conceive any reason why he 
should not have done so immediately after the former, but Book I was written 
to precede a pre-existing treatise in which the question had already been dis- 
cussed, as is proved by the brusque transition to Book JI, where we are told 
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lated structure of the first book 1s thus the consequence of 1ts 
adaptation to the older version The concluding passage, which 
1s intended to make the transition to the older part with its 
problem of the ideal state, also betrays the difficulty of doing 
so by 1ts remarkable tortuousness—this has even been made a 
reason for denying that it 1s genuine, and yet it does not succeed 
m disguising the abrupt change of thought which stnkes the 
reader of the opening sentence of Book II 

These results may be confirmed by examining the system of 
references There are in fact two distinct sets, imposed one on the 
other, and partly contradicting each other At first, naturally, 
the scholar treats them as all on a level and tries to harmonize 
them Then he sets them against each other and declares one 
half to be interpolations But the only way to untie the knot 1s 
to bear the facts of Aristotle's development in mind, and so to 
distinguish the references that must have occurred in the old 
sketch of the ideal state (because they presuppose that alone) 
from the later ones, which presuppose the whole Politics as 
it now stands The only directly demonstrative references, 
naturally, are those that conflict with the present state of the 
Politics Those presupposing it may belong to the latest version, 
and hence prove nothing If we make a division into two groups 
on this principle, we find that what 1s presupposed by the group 
conflicting with the present state of the treatise 1s that the books 
containing the ideal state (II, III, VII, VITI) were originally 
united andindependent Book III was once the real beginning of 
the treatise, since the contents of II aremerely negative Hence 
it 1s often referred to with the phrase ‘at the commencement of 
our inquiry’ (év Tois mpawtois Adyois) Even Book IV refers 
to IEI in this way, although it belongs to the later version , and 
this shows that IV-VI were inserted before the first book was 
prefixed to the whole' Before the first book was wmtten 
without warming that the aim of politics 1s to set up an ideal state, although 


until that moment the discussion had been concerned solely with the state in 
general 

' For Book III or the beginning of it referred to as ‘at the commencement of 
our inquiry’ see II] 18, 12888 37 (=IlI 4) VII 14, 133343 (= III 6) 
1V_ 2, 12892 26 (= III 6) IV 7, 12932 (=TIII 4-5), and IV 10, 129524 
( = UI 14-17) If Susemshl 1s mght, it also conflicts with the present state of 
the Politics when IV 3, 129021 refers to VII, 8-9, with the words ‘which were 
mentioned by us when treating of aristocracy’, but we cannot absolutely 
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Anstotle used to refer to his exoteric dialogues for the matters 
now treated there, namely slavery and the doctrine of the 
three forms of rule obtaming within the household (master, 
husband, and father) They were fully treated in those works, 
and so we read in III 6, 127830 ‘There 1s no difficulty in 
distinguishing the various kinds of authonty, they have often 
been defined already in the exoteric works ’"! He then gives the 
classification exactly as we find it in the first book the kinds of 
authonty are master and slave, husband and wife, father and 
child That he nevertheless refers to a dialogue for this classi- 
fication can fail to be surprising only if Book III belongs to a 
version in which I did not occur In the final version he con- 
ceived the plan of filling up this gap by giving a full discussion 
of the matter in an introductory book It then became neces- 
sary to insert in the passage quoted a reference to the fact that 
the subject had already been treated in the first book But the 
older reference to the dialogues was not removed, and the juxta- 
position of the two 1s a strange contradiction 2 Aristotle intro- 
duced another reference to I at a passage in VII where he 
touches on the subject of master and slave ,} and the remarkable 
relation obtaining between the references in II, III, VII, and 
VIII, and those in Sv-VvI, already discussed, can also be satis- 
factorily explained 1f we bear the development of the work in 
mind * The reason why II, III, VII, and VIII, the books con- 


exclude the possibility that the reference here is to III 4 Newman (The 
Politics of Aristotle, vol 1v, p 155) suggests IIT 12 1283814 ff See the next 
note but one 

' The Oxford translation, ‘in discussions outside the school’ presupposes 
another view of the meaning of ‘exoteric’, but see p 249 above Tr 

2 Pol III 6,1278> 17 If this reference to Book I had been present from the 
beginning, and I itself therefore were as old as III, 1t would be impossible to see 
why Aristotle here finds it necessary to repeat all over again what he had 
already said there about the forms of authority, and to appeal to the exoteric 
works for support It 1s clear from the other references to exotenc works that 
we have here an extract from a dialogue, and that Anstotle introduces it for the 
want of anything better, but this presupposes that at the time of writing III was 
not preceded by I 

3 Pol VII 3, 13258 30 ‘about which I have said enough at the commence- 
ment of this treatise’ Here, asin III 6, 12786 18 ‘the commencement of this 
treatise’ does not mean Book III which 1s 2ts usual sense 10 the Polstzcs, but 
Book I That 1s to say, it presupposes the latest revision Both references were 
introduced on that occasion That the Poltécs contains any references not 
mserted by Anstotle himself I cannot admit 

‘ See p 267 above 
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taining the account of the ideal state, are tied together with a 
network of mutual references, while they do not mention the 
intervening Books IV-VI, 1s that they were written as one and 
at an earlier time The same fact also explains why the latest 
and empirical part, and especially IV, frequently takes account 
of the old 

Let us now attempt to determine more exactly the date of the 
sketch of the ideal state, as against that of the later books and 
of the collection of constitutions As with the Ethics and the 
Metaphysics, we must start from its connexions with Aristotle’s 
early writings—and it 1s significant that only the older part of 
the Politics shows any such connexions, the later books, IV-VI, 
evince not the slightest trace of a relation to the dialogues 
Unfortunately the material at our disposal for comparison 1s 
extremely poor The Protrepticus, the only work that we can 
use, helps us solely in matters where the Polztics 1s directly based 
on the Etacs The surviving remains contain little that 1s wholly 
political This misfortune 1s to some degree counterbalanced, of 
course, by the fact that the connexion between the Poltt:cs and 
the Ethics was much closer in the early period than afterwards 
Later on, while Anstotle still formally preserved the umty of 
the two disciplines, and even systematized them externally into 
one great whole, the ethics of the individual had nevertheless 
been practically completely separated, beneath the surface, from 
its traditional Platonic yokefellow, and a way was already open 
to the independence that it obtained in Hellenistic times 

We start with the beginning of Book VII, which lays the 
foundation of the ideal state It 1s thoroughly Platonic in 
identifying the end of the state with the ethical end of the 
individual, for this 1s the meaning of the proposition from which 
the inquiry proceeds, that the best state 1s that which assures 
its citizens of the best life (alpetatatos, d&piotos Bios) In say- 
ing this Aristotle 1s by no means subordinating the state to the 
welfare of the individual, as a liberal would do, but 1s deriving, 
as Plato does, the categories for judging the value of the state 
from the ethical standards that apply to the soul of the indi- 
vidual Tosay that the ‘best life’ of the state and of the individual 
are one and the same does not mean for him that things are well 
with the state 1f everybody has good food and feels comfortable, 
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but that the spiritual and moral value of the state 1s based on 
that of its citizens Its ultimate source 1s the evaluating soul of 
the individual On the other hand, the highest ethical concep- 
tion to which that soul attains 1s the state, towards which man 1s 
by nature predisposed 

Plato performs the derivation of the best state from ethical 
standards within a single science With Aristotle, however, the 
differentiation of ethics and poltics has advanced so far that at 
this point he 1s obliged to remind his readers of the fundamental 
importance of the ethical doctrine of the ‘best life’ Now the 
form that the ethical question here takes (‘What 1s the best 
life ?’) 1s by itself a sign of the date of this picture of the ideal 
state , for, although its influence can still be detected even in the 
later Ethics, it there constitutes merely the traditional frame- 
work within which Aristotle develops his realistic and psycho- 
logical doctrine of character, whereas in the Phzlebus and the 
Protrepticus, and even in the original Ethics, it 1s still the centre 
of the whole problem of value When, therefore, we find that 
Aristotle, when he has to determine the question of the best life 
in order to establish his ideal state, appeals to his exoteric 
works, we shall not be surprised, but shall give the matter our 
serious attention, and shall not merely consider the literary 
form, as had been done up to now, but also examine the con- 
tent His language unmistakably implies that he 1s basing 
himself on a particular work on the ‘best life’, and this must be 
the Protrepttcus 1 Bernays, who was the first to recognize this 
passage as a self-quotation, conjectured the reference to be to 
the totally unknown dialogue Nerinthus,? which 1s an incom- 
prehensible view, but he did lasting service in drawing our 
attention to the change of style that takes place in the follow- 
ing chapter 3 From the unusualness of such elevated wnting in 
the treatises, and from its comncidence with the reference to the 
exoteric works, he concluded that we have here an extensive 
reproduction of one of Anstotle’s dialogues, down even to the 
details Diels afterwards put the problem of style into a more 
general setting, and explained the striking rise in tone, which 


' Pol VII 1, 1323221 Here again the Oxford translation implies a different 
view Tr 
7 Bernays, Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, p 89 3 Bernays, op cit p 77 
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occurs in several passages of the treatises, as a sort of Statpipy 
intended to produce an ethical effect by working on the hearer’s 
subjective feelings He did not believe that any of these passages 
were borrowed from the dialogues ! After what has been said, 
however, the fact that the treatises frequently make use of the 
exoteric works requires no further confirmation, and the intro- 
duction to Book VII of the Politics 1s a case in pot Never- 
theless, the elevated style 1s certainly not to be eaplained by 
saying that Aristotle has failed to remove all traces of the 
original tone, for it 1s thoroughly suitable to an introduction to 
the ideal state, and recurs in similar places where borrowing 
from the dialogues 1s not to be assumed ? The fact 1s that this 
passage happens to combine both elevation of style and bor- 
Towing from an early work Anstotle takes from his exoteric 
source not merely the ideas, but also the attempt to make them 
protreptically effective by means of a particular style 

The first thing that he takes over from the Protrepticus, as in 
the beginning of the second book of the Eudemzan Ethics, 1s the 
division of all goods into external, bodily, and spiritual Happi- 
ness depends on the possession of all three kinds, although it 1s 
naturally not so much the philosopher’s business to demonstrate 
the necessity of the external or of the bodily goods as of those 
of the moral and spiritual personality ‘No one would maintain 
that he is happy who has not in him a particle of courage or 
temperance or justice or phronesis, who 1s afraid of every insect 
that flutters past him, and will commit any crime, however 
great, in order to gratify his lust of meat or drink, who will 

1 Diels, review of Georg Kanbel’s ‘Stil und Text der A@nvalwv Modrtela des 
Aristoteles’ in Gott gel Anz, 1894, and ‘Zu Aristoteles Protreptikos und 
Ciceros Hortensius in Arch f Gesch d Philos vol 1, p 478 In my Ent 
Metaph Arist I followed Diels (p 137), and I still hold it impossible to impute 
to Anstotle such a manner of using his dialogues as to fall into involuntary 
reminiscences of their style hke a Jate compiler If the style changes it 1s 
always because he intends to produce a particular effect But whereas formerly 
I believed with Diels that this was a reason for dispensing entirely with the 
supposition that Aristotle borrowed from his exoteric works, this inference 
must now of course be abandonea Vahlen’s discussion of the opemng of the 
sixth book of the Pol:tics (Ber Wiener Akad d Wiss, vol Ixx1 pp 5 ff), 
though admirable for its fine linguistic observations does not help to solve 
Bernays’ problem of the ongin of the ideas in this chapter 

2 As, for example, in the first book On the Parts of Animals, which 1s the 


introduction to a long senes of lectures on animals, and 1s very general in 
character 
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sacrifice his dearest friend for the sake of half-a-farthing, and 
1s as feeble and false in mind as a child or a madman’ The age 
of this passage 1s clear from its mention of the four Platonic 
virtues, including phronesis, which 1s substituted for sophta in 
accordance with Plato’s late view We have seen the same four- 
fold scheme 1n the Protrepiicus ' The smportance assigned to it 
1s Shown by the four examples That given for the value of 
phronests can stall be found in our fragments of the Protrepticus. 
‘No one would choose to live, even if he had the greatest wealth 
and power that man has ever had, if he were deprived of his 
reason and mad, not even 1f he were going to be constantly 
enjoying the most vehement pleasures’ And later on we read 
‘If a man had everything, but the thinking part of him was cor- 
rupted and diseased, life would not be desirable for him The 
other goods would be no benefit to him_ This 1s why all men 
belittle all other goods so far as they know what reason 1s and 
are capable of tasting it This also is why none of us could 
endure to be drunk or to be a child throughout Infe ’2 

This, however, 1s universally acknowledged, the Polttics con- 
tinues Men differ only about the degree, that 1s, about the 
question which sort of good we need most of ‘Some think that 
a very moderate amount of virtue 1s enough, but set no limit 
to their desires of wealth, property, power, reputation, and the 
hike’ Yet ‘happiness, whether consisting 1n pleasure or virtue 
or both [this was the problem of the Phzlebus and the Protrep- 
tacus],3 18 more often found with those who are most highly 
cultivated in their mind and in their character, and have only a 
moderate share of external goods, than among those who possess 
eaternal goods to a useless extent but are deficient in higher 
qualities’ These words reproduce ideas and phrases charac- 
teiistic of the Protreptecus The man ‘most highly cultivated in 
mind’ is the counterpart of the man in the Protrepticus who 1s 
‘decked 1n shining raiment’ but whose soul 1s ‘in evil state’ ¢ 


* Frg 52 (p 62,1 2~41n Rose) and frg 58 (p 68, 11 6-gin Rose) Compare 
Pol VII 1, 13235 33-6, and 15, 13342 22 

2 Frg 55 (p 65, ll 4-7 amd 15-21 in Rose} 

3 Tamb! Protr,p 41,1 12,and p 59 1 27, in Fastelli 

‘ Pol VII 1, 13238 36 ff ,cp frg 57 The method of determining the parts 
played in happiness by external possessions and by the state of the soul is the 
same in both passages 
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Anstotle mentions this inner ‘state’ a few hnes lower down in 
the Pol:tics ‘The best state of one thing 1n relatton to another 
corresponds 1n degree of excellence to the interval between the 
natures of which we say that these very states are states ’! The 
Protrepticus expresses the same thing more simply ‘If the state 
of a man’s soul 1s bad neither wealth nor strength nor beauty 1s 
a good for him On the contrary, the more the excess in which 
these states are present the more and the greater the harm 
they do to the man who possesses them without phronests’ 
(frg 57 end) 

External goods must have a hmit (trépas) , for they are means, 
and every means 1s useful for something Treated as an end in 
itself, a means becomes harmful to the man who makes him- 
self its slave, or at the least 1t becomes useless The more we 
increase inner goods, however, the more useful they are, if the 
epithet ‘useful’ as well as ‘noble’ 1s appropriate to such subjects 2 
Here again the Protrepiicus is the source In that work we read 
‘To look for some result from every piece of knowledge, and to 
demand that it be useful, 1s to be absolutely ignorant of the 
fundamental difference between goods and necessities, and this 
difference 1s very great Such things as we desire for the sake 
of something else, and without which we could not live, should 
be called necessary conditions (avayxaia kal cuvaitia), while 
what we desire for its own sake, even 1f nothing else comes from 
it, 1s good in the strict sense For it 1s not the truth that one 
thing 1s desirable for the sake of another, and that for the sake 
of another again, and so on to infinity, there 1s a stop some- 
where’ (cp Pol 1323°7, ‘external goods have a limit’) In 
general one must not be always asking ‘What use 1s it °’ or ‘How 
does that help us°’, there 1s an 1deal (‘the noble and good’) that 
stands above base usefulness 3 ‘Each one has just so much of 
happiness as he has of virtue and phronesis’— the formula of the 
Eudemian Ethics ‘God 1s a witness to us of this truth, for he 1s 
happy and blessed, not by reason of any external good, but in 

' For Arstotle’s tendency in the Protrepticus to express conclusions in the 
manner of formal logic see Iambl Profr, p 43,1 28,and p 44,1 21 Both of 
these examples also refer to the eligible and the more eligible 

2 Pol VII 1, 1323 7-12 


> Frg 58 (p 68,1 19, in Rose) At1 1 of p 69 1n Rose three lines have 
fallen out after Aéyouev through a printer’s error,cp Iambl Protr p 52,11 28 ff 
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himself and by reason of his own nature ’! (This sort of argu- 
mentation belongs to the period shortly after Aristotle’s eman- 
cipation from Plato, when the theological element still had the 
upper hand and still penetrated ethres and politics Later on 
he avoided introducing such metaphysical matters ) That this 
too 1s copied from the Protrepticus 1s shown by the fragment that 
Cicero has preserved about the beata vita on the islands of the 
blest ‘Una igitur essemus beati [scl si nobis 1n beatorum 
msulis mmortale aevum degere liceret] cogmitione naturae et 
scientia, qua sola etiam deorum est vita laudanda ’? Here too 
the true nature of human happiness 1s inferred from the reason 
of God’s happiness This inference, together with the distinc- 
tion between happiness and good fortune, which 1s developed 
in the next line of the Poltt:cs, 1s found both in the early works 
and in the oldest form of the Ethics and in the Nzcomachean 
Ethics , but the whole manner in which 1t 1s here treated 1s that 
of the earlter period 3 The first chapter of Book VII ends with 
these words ‘Thus much may suffice by way of preface, for I 
could not avoid touching upon these questions, neither could 
I go through all the arguments affecting them, these are the 
business of another lecture’ (Erépas oyoAfjs) The hearer who 1s 
Not satisfied 1s thus expressly promised another discussion of the 
question In the Platonic circle in which these lectures were 
written Aristotle expected opposition to his identification of the 
happiness of the state with that of the individual It would not 
be difficult for a philosopher to merge himself in Plato’s city 
of philosophers and serve its ends, but Aristotle’s new ideal state 
1s not to be ruled by Platonic kings When, in the first chapter, 
he speaks of the identity of the best life for the state and for the 
individual citizens, 1t 1s significant that he recognizes as possible 
kinds of life only two a maximum of pleasure or a life of ethical 
and practical goodness He does not mention the hfe of pure 
reason (phronesis) + To this a Platonist would have to reply, 
‘Then there 1s nothing for the philosopher but to withdraw 
entirely from political life’, and this would be the necessary 
consequence of Aristotle’s own view in the Protrepticus, where 
philosophy alone could determine the highest political norm, 


' Pol VII 1, 13236 21-26 2 Frg 58 (p 68,1 10, in Rose) 
3 Cp Eth Eud VIII 2 + Pol VII 1, 13231 
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and was the lawgiver in the state Now, however, that the ideal 
state had been approximated to reality what room was there 
for the contemplative life of the philosophical individual? Here 
for the first time the antinomy between state and individual 
becomes a scientific problem, though as yet only in a very 
restricted sense, since it 1s only the philosophical ego, the ego 
of phronesis, that may have interests higher than the state’s to 
represent For the ordinary citizen who 1s simply the product 
of the reigning political principles there 1s no such problem 1n the 
ancient world His membership in the state exhausts his nature 

But Aristotle demands that 1n the ideal state the community 
and the individual shall never have wreconcilably divergent 
aims , and so in the next two chapters of the Polttscs we have the 
spectacle, the interest of which 1s more than histoncal and bio- 
graphical, of the author of the Protrepticus, who has now aban- 
doned Plato’s city of philosophers, working out the resulting 
inevitable conflict between his philosophical and his sociological 
conscience Like the antinomy between faith and knowledge 
in metaphysics, and that between character and the speculative 
mind 1n ethics, this between the state and the individual (the 
latter being equivalent to cultural values) 1s not theoretically 
possible until we come to Aristotle’s mutilated version of Plato 
The omginal undivided unity of the active forces in Plato’s 
romantic myth of the state could no longer restrain the tendency 
of these factors more and more to separate and diverge Ans- 
totle tries to reconcile them once again into a higher unity The 
thoroughgoing upholders of the contemplative life had long seen 
that the ultimate conclusion of Plato’s ideal was to shun all 
actual states and hve as a metic (§evixds Bios), for where was 
the philosophically adjusted state 1n which their ideal could 
find a place? All actual constitutions, 1t seemed to them, were 
just might, nothing but might, tyranny, and slavery The solu- 
tion was not to act, not to rule, not to incur the reproach of 
taking part 1n the despotic horror of political activity, with its 
selfishness and its hunger for power With such thinkers Ans- 
totle contrasts those who hold that to act forcibly and to rule 
1s the only thing worthy of aman There are states whose whole 
constitutions and laws are aimed solely at breeding a proud, 
masterful, and warlike spint in their citizens And so far as 
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constitutions are not lifeless products of chance, which most of 
them are, they are without exception of this character accord- 
ing to him ! Now his new ideal 1s constructed as a mean between 
these two radical extremes The boundless individualism of the 
thoroughgoing Platonist, who prefers absolute freedom to tak- 
ing part in a despotic state, and wishes neither to rule nor to 
be ruled, is indeed ethically better than the modern state’s 
ideal of power, he says, but rule 1s not necessarily despotism, 
and a large number of men are simply born to be dependent It 
is also unjustifiable to condemn action and praise inactivity 
He 1s incomparably Greek when he declares that there must be 
truth in the view that ‘he who does nothing cannot do well’ 
To the Hellenic mind this was a certainty that required no 
discussion Clearly Anstotle can combine the philosopher’s 
ideal life with this view of the purpose of state and society only 
by representing philosophic contemplation as itself a sort of 
creative ‘action’ Here again he 1s opening up new roads, and 
making a new tie to replace Plato’s shattered mythical synthesis 
of knowledge and life The activity of the creative mind is— 
building Anstotle has abandoned the lonely heights of the 
Protrepticus He now places himself in the midst of active life, 
and comes forward as an architect of thoughts (6 tais Atavolais 
&pxitéktov), to build a state in which this intellectual form of 
action may obtain recognition and become effective as the crown 
of all the human activities that further the common good 2 Thus 
he wrestles with the reality, whose nature he now sees more 
clearly, and preserves his youthful ideal His cnticism of the 
fundamental ethical and political principles of the Protrepircus, 
and of its theory of the best life, 1s as much to the fore in his 
early account of the ideal state as we have found it to be at every 
step in the orginal Ethics, and this fact not only proves the 
early date of that account, but also allows us, for the first time, 
to give it 1ts right place in the history of his development The 
original Polztzcs comes, in fact, at the same stage as the onginal 
Ethics and the onginal Metaphysics 3 


' The two types are described in Pot VII 2, 13248 35 ff 

? Pol VII 3, esp 1325515 ff 

7 The dependence of Book VII on the Protrepticus 1s by no means confined to 
the first three chapters, which are analysed above For example, it can be 
clearly detected in chapter 15 also The mention of the four Platonic virtues 
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This gives a fresh meaning to the numerous passages where the 
old sketch of the ideal state refers to the Ethics They have 
usually been supposed to apply to the Nicomachean version, 
even when the Eudemzan was perfectly possible There remained, 
indeed, the peculiar fact that some of the chief ones would fit the 
Eudemian only, which was supposed to be by Eudemus,! but 
since in these passages the Ethics 1s not expressly quoted but 
tacitly made use of (which 1s the ordinary thing), 1t was possible 
to maintain that it was Eudemus who had the Polttics before 
him while wmting, and not the other way about Now that 
we have disproved his authorship and determined the age of 
the Ethics called after him, the real relation becomes clear Ifthe 
sketch of the ideal state must, in view of its close relation to the 
Protrepticus, have been written dumng the forties of the fourth 
century, it 1s self-evident that it cannot have used any Ethecs 
but the original one In VII 13, for example, 1t quotes a long 
account of the mght relation between means and end? The 
source of this admittedly cannot be the Nicomachean Ethics 
Nor 1s 1t possible to suppose that these ethical reflections first 
appeared 1n the Polittcs, where they are only mentioned 1n pas- 
sing, whereas the Eudemtan Ethics gives them in their original 


there (1334 22 ff) 1s sufficient to show that this whole sketch of the state 
belongs to a very early date, and the topic on the necessity of philosophy and 
of the moral virtues upon the islands of the blest 1s directly borrowed from the 
Protrepticus ({rg 58) Thence comes also the invective agatnst persons who 
are unable to use the goods of life (irg 55), which follows this topic So do the 
statements at the end of the chapter about the relation between body and soul, 
and about the parts of the soul (Iambl Proty p 51,1 18—p 52,1 2) ‘lhe 
deficiencies of nature are what art and education seek to fill up’ (VII 17, 
13374 2) 1s verbally copied from Iambl Protr, p 50,11 1-z ‘Nature has given 
older men wisdom’ (VII 9 1329215) comes from p 51, ll 24 ff 

' Bendixen was the first to point out (Philologus, vol x1 (1856), pp 575 ft) 
against Spengel’s view that the Eudemzan Ethics was wntten by Eudemus, that 
there are several passages where the Politics shows a remarkable connexion with 
the Eudemian Ethics He did not, however venture to infer definitely that 
Spengel’s declaration of spumousness was untenable In the Géttingen dis- 
sertation (1909) that I have already mentioned Von der Muhll reopened the 
discussion of Bendixen’s observations (p 19), but did not examine them in 
detail Now, bowever that we have adequately established the Anstotehan 
ongin of the Eudemian Ethics by another path, and determined that :t was 
wnitten while he was moving away from Plato, it 1s necessary to take a new 
view of Bendixen’s material 

? Pol VIL 13,1331b 26 Cp Cth Eud II 11,1227b19 That the passage 1s 
borrowed from the Ethics 1s rendered certain by the fact that tms chapter 
expressly refers to ‘the Fihics’ in two other places (13324 § and 21) 
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context It 1s equally impossible that, either by chance or by 
an accident of memory, Aristotle formulated the same ideas 
in the same language in two independent passages Such ar. 
explanation 1s excluded by the existence of numerous other 
similar correspondences with the Eudemian Ethics, some of 
which have very characteristic details They all go to show the 
same fact, namely that when he wrote the oldest parts of the 
Politics Anstotle had the Eudemsan Ethics before him and fre- 
quently quoted it , and the correctness of this view 1s decisively 
proved by the fact that these remarkable borrowings all occur 
in the oldest books of the Politics, those concerning the ideal 
state! Like the Nzcomachean Ethics and the later version of 
the Politics, the orginal Politics and the original Ethics arose 
in close connexion with each other 

This same thirteenth chapter makes use of the original Ethics 
in several other passages That at 133278 1s too general to per- 
mit definite inferences,? but * 21 ff can refer only to the original 
and not to the Nicomachean version, because the manner in 
which it 1s expressed exactly reproduces the relevant passage 1n 
the former, while there 1s nothing corresponding to it in the 
later (The passage that the editors refer to in the Nicomachean 
version dloes not fit 3) That the Eudemzan 1s meant 1s also shown 


' Taken in connexion with our whole inquiry this point is final It has never 
previously been remarked Up to the present the connexions between the 
Politics and the Eudemzan Ethics have been examined only :n order to deter- 
mine whether the latter 1s genuine, and this they must be allowed to be 1n- 
capable of doing Besides the striking borrowings from the Eudemzan Ethics in 
Books II and VII of the Politics, and also in III the distinction between two 
Meanings of ‘use’, as we find itin Eth Lud U1 3, 1231 38, also occurs in Pol 
1 9 12578 5, that 19 to say, in one of the later parts, and similarly two passages 
of the late Book V contain proverbii! maaums that also appear in the orginal 
Ethics (Bendixen, op cit, p 580) These faint echoes are not real proofs, 
however and cannot be put on the same level as the borrowings 1n JI, HI, and 
VII Some of them are reminiscences, and some, like the two senses of use’, 
are things that would necessarily be repeated 

? The passage concerns the definition of happiness and Aristotle refers to 
‘the Ethics’ forit As far as the passage itself goes, this might mean Lth Nic 
Y 6 1098%16 1f the other examples did not make it impossible The emphasis 
on the realization and perfect exercise of virtue 1s, however, a sign of the true 
state of affaus This formulation occurs in Lth Eud II 1, 12192 bound up 
with the determination of happiness It 1s the standing definition in the earlier 
Politics, cp VII §, 1328" 38 

3 The verbal parallel to Eth Eud VIII 3, 1248 26, 1s clear at first sight, 
whereas there is no absolutcly convincing correspondence to Eth Nic 111 6, 
1113715 & 
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by the quotation in 1334* 40 ff, where the thoroughly charac- 
teristic story of the Spartan view of virtue 1s taken from Eth 
Eud 1248” 37 ff, as it is alsoin II, 1271" 4 ff The Eudemian 
distinction between genuine virtue and the spurious Spartan 
kind necessanly assumed special rmpoitance for Aristotle when 
he was laying the foundations of his archetypal state More- 
over, 1ts connexion with 1332° 21 ff 1s so close as to prove that 
all three places refer to the same paragraph of the Eudemsan 
Ethics In 1332" 21 we read ‘This also has been determined 1n 
accordance with ethical arguments, that the good man 1s he 
for whom, because he 1s virtuous, the things that are absolutely 
good are good’ Eth Eud 1248" 26runs ‘A good man, then, 1s 
one for whom the natural goods are good’, followed by the 
reason, on which Aristotle 1s relying 1n this passage of the 
Polstics There 1s also a quotation from the original Ethics in 
the third book of the Politics (1278 20 ff) In contrast to this 
dependence of the earlier books of the Polztzcs on the Eudemian 
version there 1s not a single demonstrable trace of their depend- 
ing on the Nzcomachean 

Another part of the early sketch of the ideal state enables us 
to determine its date more accurately by means of an entirely 
different approach This part 1s Book IJ, which contains the 
criticism of the earlier writers of Utopias, its chief attraction 
being the criticism of Plato, far the most detailed that we have 
from Aristotle Besides the genuine Utopias he discusses Sparta 
and Crete, which were regarded by Greek political theorists of 
the fourth century as having exemplary constitutions (evvopow- 
uevat TroAiteiat) He also discusses Carthage ' in their present 


t Book II as a whole 1s early, but the much discussed concluding chapter 
may be an exception in date as well as 1m other respects Aristotle there gives 
a catalogue of lawgivers, and determines the characteristic or faiov of the 
statesmanship or writings of each Scholars have always recognized that its 
connexion with the preceding book 1s loose If 1t were onginally intended for 
its present position 1t would be hard to see why Plato and Phaleas are discussed 
a second time For this reason Wilamowitz rejects 1274 9-15 (Antstoteles und 
Athen, vol 1 pp 64 ff) But obviously the catalogue of lawgivers arose inde 
pendently and was added to the book subsequently as I have shown in Ent 
Metaph Arist, p 45 The tendency to collect all possible individual cases, and 
the method of examining charactenstics, suggest that 1t belongs to the late 
period when Aristotle was using similar methods 1n the description of nature 
The importance of the study of characteristics in Hellemstic science, for 
example in ethnography, 1s well known 


T 
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form these chapters must have been written shortly after 345, 
since the departure to Crete of Phalaecus, the Phocian mer- 
cenary captain, 1s mentioned as having recently occurred ,' but 
in substance they are older, for the Protreptrcus denies that Crete 
or Sparta ‘or any other such’ 1s an exemplary constitution 1n the 
very same way These states are'there described as ‘human 
states’, the imitation of which can give only a human construc- 
tion, and never anything enduring and divine 2 Moreover, the 
maternal that Aristotle uses must surely have been collected 
before his stay in Assos and Mytilene, when Plato was working on 
the Laws and Spartan and Cretan institutions were a favourite 
subject of discussion in the Academy The new information 
about Crete came from the history of Ephorus, and appeared 
simultaneously in Polttscs II and in the spunous Platonic 
dialogue Minos, which was probably written shortly after 
Plato’s death 3 We do not know Anistotle’s authority for the 
Carthaginian constitution, but at any rate he had examined this 
also long before the collection of constitutions was made In 
these studies he was guided by the idea of a standard As in 
the Protrepticus, his purpose was to show that the best state 
does not occur anywhere 1n reality The notion of the norm or 
6pos, which retires to the background in the Nicomachean, but 
which we have found still influential in the onginal Ethtcs, 1s 
nowhere so consistently applied as in the account of the ideal 


' Pol II 10, 127220 where pace Newman (op cit, vol 11, p 360) rédcyos 
€evixés means not a foreign but a mercenary war, as Fulleborn and Oncken 
have already pointed out The former meaning 1s later Greek [The Oxford 
translation follows Newman —Tr ] 

2 Iambl Protr, p 55 1 17 

+ It 1s not possible to decide with certainty the old controversy whether 
Anstotle used Ephorus for the tradition about Crete or contrarrwise What 1s 
excluded of course 15 that Ephorus used Anistotle's Cretan Constitution, the 
collection of constitutions was made much later, for Ephorus’s work was known 
to Callisthenes, who went to Asia with Alexander in 334 (see Wilamowitz, 
Aristoteles und Athen, vol 1 p 305) That Anstotle should have used Ephorus 
for his cnticism of Cretan affairs in Pol Il 10 during the latter half of the 
forties, 1s not at all 1mpossible in itself, either chronologically or otherwise, 
since he was still far from the real study of particulars that characterized his 
latest period On the other hand in the early VII 14, 1333° 18, he speaks of 
Thibron’s work on the Spartan state, and of ‘all those who have written about 
the Lacedaemonian constitution’, and hence he may have had local sources for 
Crete as well The nature of the inferences about Crete 1s, however, so stmilar 
in Aristotle and in Ephorus, and so modern, that one would prefer to suppose 
that a historian like Ephoius was their omginator 
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state, and this 1s yet another reason for placing this account 1n 
the same period as the Eudeman Ethics } 

The cnticism of Plato’s Repubisc is very important for our 
knowledge of the contrast between Anstotle’s nature and Plato’s 
because 1t 1s not buned 1n abstract epistemological formulae, 1t 
was probably finshed, together with the main body of the 
account of the ideal state, before the Laws appeared, which 
happened while Anstotle was in Assos The account was then 
completed, while the impression created by this work was still 
fresh This can be detected throughout In fact, the actual 
cnticism of the Laws itself seems to have been wnitten rather 
hastily As 1s well known, it contains all sorts of inaccuracies 
that suggest superficial reading Amistotle’s remains included 
copious extracts from the Laws as well as from the Republic, 
they were undoubtedly made for critical purposes At this time 
he lacked the patience to form an exhaustive judgement on the 
work as a whole He approached it with his opinions more or 
less made up beforehand, thinking himself already beyond it 
and therefore not bound to listen with an open mind_ In spite 
of many correspondences 1n detail he was conscious of following 
another pnnciple All the more, however, did its powerfully 
tealistic method of treatment compel him to make frequent 
isolated references to it, usually of a cntical kind, of course For 
example, ‘we must not overlook the fact that even the number 
that Plato now proposes for the citizens? will requirea terntory as 
large as Babylon, or some other huge site, if 5,000 persons are to be 
supported in idleness, together with their women and attendants, 
who will bea multitude many times as great’ 3 Hisgeneral opinion 
is ‘ThediscoursesofSocrates alwaysexhibit grace, originality, 
and thought’, but whether they are right 1s another question 

' A few examples must suffice In many passages the meaning of the word 
&pos vacillates between norm as essence (the necessary determination of the 
essence) and norm asend In Book VII the actual outline of the idea] state, 
I have noted the following examples 2 1324°4 4 13268 35-36 1326 23 and 
32 132776 7, 1327” 19,13 1331? 36 (Spos directly synonymous with oxortds, 
TéAos) , 15, 13342 12, oxowds 13 also frequent 2, 1324*34,13 133127 and 31 14, 
1333°3 and 13 Books II, III, and VIII also use this conception of the norm 
often (Bonitz, Ind Arist s v , does not do justice to this meaning of Spos) II 6 
12657 32 7, 1267" 29, 9 1271" 35 III 9, 128077 13, 128328, VIII re 
1342 33 (cp also 6, 134115) 


2 Td viv clpnuévow Acs The Oxford translation involves another inter- 
pretation —Tr 3 Pol I1 6, 1265713 
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It 1s significant that one of his criticisms of Plato’s 1deal states 
1s that they take no account of foreign affairs Plato constructs 
his state in a perfectly empty space As to the brutal conflicts 
that arise in actual political existence, he either umagines them 
removed or—what would be worse—never thinks of them at all 
It was certainly a clever and accurate observation ‘that the 
legislator ought to have his eye directed to two points, the people 
and the country’, but what about the neighbouring states? 
Since there are always neighbours, and since it 1s impossible to 
live the ideal existence isolated and undisturbed, whether one 
1s an individual in a state or a state in the community of states, 
it 1s necessary to have a military organization adjusted not 
merely to the circumstances of one’s own land but also to the 
nature of foreign countries 1 The state must not merely meet 
the foe bravely 1n case of invasion, as Plato demands, but also 
prevent all other powers from desiring to attack it Aristotle 1s 
just as sharp as his master in condemning the glomfication of 
power and empire as the ultimate aim of the state, he denies 
that the people should be organized exclusively for the sake of 
war, and that the state should concentrate onesidedly on this 
single way of developing its powers The characteristic part of 
his view, however, 1s what he adds to this The necessities of 
foreign politics force the state into the struggle of conflicting 
national interests, and are liable to give it a direction different 
from that dictated by its ethical end 

What led him as a Platonist to this change of view’ Clearly 
it was not theoretical reflections, but personal contact with 
actual foreign politics The Phil:ppics of Demosthenes would 
hardly have this effect on a mind hke Anistotle’s, though they 
began before he left Athens On the other hand, continuous 
intercourse with a practical politician like Hermias of Atarneus 
must have given a new impulse to his political thinking, just as 
he in turn convinced Hermias of the necessity of ethical aims in 
politics Hus account of the ideal state was completed in Assos 
and shortly afterwards 

No Greek state of the period was more dependent on ‘neigh- 
bouring countnes’ than that of Hermias Its unstable equili- 
bnum, with Philip's military nation reaching out powerfully 

1 Pol Il 6, 1265%18 ff 
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on the <uropean side of the Hellespont, and the Persian empire 
jealous of 1ts overlordship on the Asiatic bank, demanded 
unremitting vigilance of eye and ear And it 1s remarkable how 
the un-Platonic idea of the necessity for armaments, along with 
the fear of powerful and hostue neighbours, pervades the whole 
account? In an interesting passage Amstotle attacks Plato’s 
peculiarly Spartan idea that towns should not be fortified ? He 
declares that 1n view of modern siege-weapons and the new 
inventions mm artillery this 1s an old-fashioned prejudice, although 
perhaps it was justifiable when one was surrounded only with 
enemies weaker than oneself, as Sparta used to be, and not with 
opponents of crushing superiority Thuis fits the situation of 
Hermuas, who had, in fact, strongly fortified Atarneus, and was 
afterwards actually besieged by the Persians without success 

And the other passage already mentioned refers explicitly to an 
earlier siege of this place? It 1s obvious that here Hermias him- 
self was the source of information After objecting to Phaleas, as 
he had to Plato, that he takes no account of the necessity for an 
energetic foreign policy and for military armament 1n his descrip- 
tion of the ideal state, Aristotle demands that domestic politics 
also, in which most of these theorists are unfortunately too 
exclusively interested, shall always be conducted in the closest 
connexion with external affairs Aboveall, one must avoid amass- 
ing wealth large enough to excite the attacks of more powerful 
enemies and too large to be defended by its owners In this 
respect the proper standard was set up by Eubulus of Atarneus, 
the predecessor of Hermias, who had previously been a banker 

He said that ‘a more powerful neighbour must have no induce- 
ment to go to war with you by reason of the excess of your 
wealth’ , and when Autophradates, the Persian satrap, proposed 
to besiege him in Atarneus he invited him to calculate the cost of 
the siege, taking into account the length of time required He 
declared himself ready to leave Atarneus at once for this amount, 
and so brought him to realize that the expense of the project 
would have been out of all proportion to1tsimportance Auto- 
phradates made the calculation and desisted from the siege 


' Pol II 7, 1267%19, II g, 1269%40 and VII rr, 1330% 32 
2 Pol VII 11, 133032 to the end of the chapter 
3 Pol II 7, 1267% 19-37 
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Thus the local colour of Atarneus 1s reflected in the early 
picture of theideal state Such a whimsical treatment must have 
been wntten before it was besieged for the second tume by the 
same fnghtful enemy, before the death of Hermias had dimmed 
the amusing memory of the sly tricks of old Eubulus, his teacher 
in statecraft, and shattered the private happiness of Anstotle 
and his family In this passage we seem to be listening to 
the actual conversations, while Hermias calls the attention of the 
Platonist, whose mind 1s open to all impressions, away from the 
ideals and towards the facts Hermuas’s efforts 1n this respect, 
and his voluntanly taking the advice of the philosophers at 
Assos and changing his tyranny into a more moderate constitu- 
tion, are reflected in the high value accorded to this mode of 
government in Anistotle’s outline of the ideal state, and in his 
exphcit limitation of the city’s size and termtory 

I conclude with a word or two about the character of Aris- 
totle’s method 1n constructing an ideal state The foundation, 
which he lays in Book ITI, 1s the famous division of all possible 
constitutions into six, three true and three degenerate (tapexBa- 
ceis) He takes over this normative attitude from the political 
works of his Academic period, to which he expressly refers 1n 
the passage where he develops his sixfold classrfication Chap- 
ters 6 and 7 of the third book are essentially nothing but extracts 
from those works Here the course of his development 1s especi- 
ally plain Plato had described the various types of constitu- 
tion in the last part of the Republic In the Statesman this led 
to the construction of a systematic conceptual scheme of true 
and perverted constitutions Aristotle's methodical and archi- 
tectonic trait led him to fasten on this point, as also did the 
fact that the Statesman appeared during his most receptive years 
as a member of the Academy For these reasons his study of 
Plato’s political doctrines 1s concerned mainly with this work, 
although it seems that from the first he emphasized the economic 
and social aspects of the various constitutions more than the 
purely formal ground of the classification The influence of its 
denivatory, conceptual, and constructive method appears chiefly 
in the fact that he does not make his ideal state simply grow out 
of the earth, as Plato does in the Republic and the Laws, but 
develops it from a complete classification of constitutions accord- 
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ing to their value This enables him to introduce into the ques- 
tion of the best state, so far as the subject allows, the apodictic 
stnctness that was essential to his nature He 1s always stnving 
for precise conceptions ' His ideal state 1s logical in framework , 
it 1s a piece of thought-constmiction in which the state 1s based 
rigidly on 1ts fundamental elements and conceptions He 1s very 
httle interested in the vivid and realistic exposition of detail 
that makes the Laws living and effective In the seventh book, 
for example, the discussion of a point as important as land and 
population is scarcely more than a bare enumeration of the 
various necessary conditions The same 1s true of the sketchy 
section on the fundamental conditions (@v ov« dvev) of the 
existence of the state? Plato’s sovereign legislative art of build- 
ing the state becomes in Anstotle, in accordance with his 
pninciples, a scientific deduction, no longer purely Platonic in 
anything except its aim, which remains the knowledge of the 
absolutely standard constitution 

Anstotle looks to experience to confirm his conceptual con- 
structions, but this 1s something entirely different from the 
empincal method of the later books, which contain the mere 
morphology of the actual state It 1s prior to that not merely 
as the whole is prior to the part or the end to the means, but 
because biographically speaking 1t 1s an earlier and less developed 
stage of his political theory Apart from many famous isolated 
remarks, its special nature and value lie mainly 1n its deliberate 
employment of the method of derivation Aristotle’s greatest 
creative power, his sense of concrete form, his ability to see 
the Idea moving 1n the flux of the living, reached its matunty 
only in his last period, when he wrestled successfully with 
the unlimited matenal of particular phenomena At that time, 


' In this classification every constitution is a fixed conception Amstotle 1s 
still far removed from the idea of the later books of the Polzfics, that there may 
be various sorts of oligarchy and democracy, varying greatly in value, accord- 
ing to the nature and combinations of the various parts of the state For this 
reason it 1s not probable that the development of the various forms of monarchy 
at the end of III belongs to the book in its earhest shape that 1s, to the account 
of the idea] state as wntten during the forties, especially as 1t 1s also con- 
sidered in IV A more exact analysis would have to determine how Arustotle 
regarded the transition from III to IV when he was introducing Books IV—VI, 
and how far he altered the conclusion of III on that account 

2 Pol VII 4, 1326%5, and VII 8, 13282 ff 
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however, the framework and comprehensive form of his Poltttes 
had long been fixed, and into 1t the new matter had to go, 
though it almost burst 1t No wonder men have not felt them- 
selves bound by this synthesis, but entitled to use whatever 
parts appealed to them and supported their own positions 
Nevertheless, it 1s not a true estimate of Aristotle's achievement 
to take from his political or his ethical construction nothing but 
its rich experimental matenal, as the empiricist so often does, or 
to think, with the normative theonst, that one 1s justified in 
regarding it as a secondhand ideal of the Platonic type The 
great, the new and comprehensive feature in Anistotle’s work 
1s his combination of normative thought, which had led him to 
set up a fresh ideal state better adapted to reality, with a sense 
of form capable of mastering and organizing the multiplicity of 
actual political facts This sense of form kept his striving for the 
absolute standard from leading to stiffness, and revealed to him 
a thousand kinds of political existence and methods of improve- 
ment, while his stern grasp of the end preserved him from the 
relativity so easily induced by abandoning oneself indifferently 
to the comprehension of all that 1s In both respects, and in the 
union of the two, he may well serve as the pattern of the mental 
and moral sciences to-day 


CHAPTER XI 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SPECULATIVE PHYSICS 
AND COSMOLOGY 


w Anstotle’s scientific works it 1s considerably harder than in 

those that are strictly philosophical to come at the essential 
nature of his development Little can be said about the details 
of the growth of his scientific thought , and presumably even the 
most searching inquiry into the composition of these writings, 
and the comparison of all details, would not overcome this 
misfortune, although we can say with perfect certainty that in 
view of the intensity of his research his progress was perhaps 
more astounding 1n this field than in all others, and that here, 
far more even than elsewhere, he must be understood through 
his development if we are really to grasp him in hisindividuality 
It would be absurd to suppose that there is nothing to be dis- 
covered but relatively unimportant details, such as the gradual 
increase of his vast mass of materia] and the date of that parti- 
cular draft of his lectures which happens to have been preserved 
We have already pointed out that there are 1mportant differences 
in physical doctrine between the dialogue On Philosophy and 
the work On the Heaven (p 153) We have found him gradually 
emancipating himself from the presuppositions of the mythical 
interpretation of nature, which always retained a powerful 
influence over the Greek mind, and had received fresh impetus 
from Plato’s theory that the stars have souls To examine this 
effort more accurately by means of copious examples would 
certainly be of the greatest interest for the history of Anstotle 
even as a philosopher, for 1t would bring the immanent tenden- 
cies of his thought clearly to hght The mere order in which he 
devoted himself to the different parts of nature would give us a 
curve which would be something quite other than a series of 
accidental points along the course of his biography—so much can 
be confidently affirmed beforehand, since we are dealing with the 
mind of an Aristotle Up to the present, however, we have un- 
fortunately not attained this insight, and therefore we must here 
confine ourselves to what our inquiries havealready revealed tous 
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It 1s necessary to begin with a warning against the perpetually 
recurring attempt to determine the temporal order of Anstotle’s 
scientific works by means of their forward and backward refer- 
ences Such references constitute a chronological criterion only 
when they contradict each other or the actual outhne of a work, 
and when these contradictions are supported by other observa- 
tions concerning the subject-matter itself Now the works on 
natural science display a ngid system of references, and Zeller 
believed that his view of the order in which they were wntten 
could be based on this system! According to this view the 
Analytics envisages the Physics as something not yet wntten, 
whereas the Metaphysics and the Ethics, together with most of 
the other scientific works, quote it or presuppose it , from which 
it 1s inferred that the Physics was wntten between the Analytics 
on the one hand and the Metaphysics, Ethics, and so on, on the 
other, a conclusion further supported by the fact that 1t does 
not itself quote or presuppose any of these latter works The 
order of composition would therefore be Phystcs, On the Heaven, 
On Coming-to-be and Passing-away, Meteorology , and this appears 
to be confirmed by the Meteorology, which lists the other works 
as having preceded itself in precisely this order 2? For the present 
we may disregard Zeller’s further inferences about the History of 
Animals, the work On the Soul, and the other wntings on organic 
nature We have here one of those deeply rooted misunder- 
standings to whose ineradicable influence we owe the fact that 
scholars have mostly believed that any exact determination of 
the order of composition was impossible on principle What this 
method gives us 1s at best only the order that Anstotle at the 
close of his hterary activity believed to be demanded by the 
nature of the subject-matter or by pedagogical considerations , 
it will never give us a glimpse of his development or even of the 
mere order of the composition of particular works We can no 
more raise a chronological structure on the series of references 
in the physical wntings than we can argue from a mention of 
the Ethics in the Polttzes, or of the Polzitcs in the Ethacs, or of 
the Ethics in the Metaphysics, to the prionty of the work in 


* Zeller, Aristotle and the Later Perspatetics, p 158 Cf L Spengel, ‘Uber 
die Rethenfolge der naturwissenschafthchen Schnften des Aristoteles’, 4th d 
Munch Akad ,vol v, pp 150 ff. 2 Meteor 1 1, 338220 
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question or of its content, without carefully examining the form 
of the quotation and the way in which it 1s used, and taking 
account of the possibility that the version referred to 1s earlier 
or later than the one that has come down to us_ The supposed 
chronological order 1s nothing but the general scheme—perhaps 
a thoroughly late idea—into which at the end of his researches 
Anstotle forced the mass of his detailed inquines It agrees 
with the order as given in the best manuscripts,! and that this 
1s factual and not temporal has presumably never been doubted 
We must beware of confusing temporal with systematic pnonty, 
as it 1s easy to do, and of equating the time when an idea 
received literary form with the time when 1t first occurred to the 
philosopher 

The value of bearing all this in mind would previously have 
been purely theoretical, since the dates of composition of the 
Metaphysics, Ethics, and so on, were themselves unknown, and 
all the wntings that we possess were supposed to have been 
crowded together 1n the last period The inquiries of the fore- 
going chapters have altered this, however, and hence it 1s impor- 
tant to steer clear of a procedure that has thus far avoided 
contradictions only because it has not been applicable at all 
On the other hand, however, we cannot altogether dispense with 
the references to the scientific works in the other writings, 
because the nature of the subject excludes all or practically all 
references to contemporary history, and because the develop- 
ment of Aristotle’s method here does not fall into such sharply 
distinguished periods as are given for instance by the break with 
Plato's doctrine in the Ethacs and the Metaphysics When we use 
these references, therefore, we must first examine them carefully 

Of all the references to the Phystcs there 1s only one group 
that really has chronological significance, namely those in the 
oldest parts of the Metaphysics We have shown thai the first 
book of the Metaphysics was written shortly after Plato’s death, 
at a time when its author was still a Platomst, For the teleo- 
logical doctrine of the four causes, on which Aristotle bases 


1 For further details about the order of exposition 1n the Jectures, so far as 
concerns the works following the Meteorology on anthropology and organic 
nature, see my article ‘Das Pneuma 1m Lykeion’, Hermes, vol xlvm, p 38 For 
the order see Amst de an mot et dean inc ,p vi, Jaeger 
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metaphysics, this book simply refers to the Phystcs, without 
giving any arguments for the exhaustiveness of the classifica- 
tion This ts not an isolated quotation such as could be imagined 
away without hurting the context, and therefore might have 
been added later There is a whole sernes of passages in which 
Anstotle keeps on returning to the fact that his historical 
survey of the doctrines of earher thinkers throughout confirms 
the theory of the four causes as stated in the Physzcs' The 
whole first book of the Metaphysics rests on thrs presupposition, 
and would collapse 1f the aetiology of the Physics were not behind 
it inevery line This 1s incontrovertible proof that not only 
the second book of the Physzcs, which sets out the theory of the 
causes, but a complete senes of investigations falling under the 
general notion of ‘physical works’ (pvoixd), was already in 
existence about 347 This 1s further confirmed by the isolated 
references in the Metaphysics? and above all by the general 
nature of this work, since 1ts whole philosophical conception 
presupposes the Physics and develops out of it Two of the 
foundations of Aristotle’s first philosophy belong to Physics, 
and they are the most important of all, namely the distinction 
between matter and form and the theory of motion From 
these two presuppositions he derives the necessity of the first 
mover, and even that pair of conceptions by means of which 
motion is linked up with form and matter, namely potency 
and entelechy,1s not foreign to the Physics The idea of inter- 
preting nature in this teleological fashion, and its expression in 
the Physics, arose in the atmosphere of the Academy and under 
Plato’s eye It must be assigned not to Amstotle’s latest but 
to his earhest stage 3 

' Metaph A 3, 983°33 7, 988% 21 and 16, 8, 989% 24, and ro, 993711 

? Of the places where the Metaphysics appeals to the Physics the most 
important for our questioD are naturally those occurring in the parts that can 
be shown to be the oldest, that 1s to say, the beginning of the earher investiga - 
tion into the reality of the supersensible (M 9, 1086% 23), and the laying down 
of the whole system of physical conceptions in Book A, 1-5 

> Gercke’s statement that the Physics was written or completed after Aris- 
totle had founded his school, and therefore in his latest period (Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realenz d Klass Alt, vol u c¢ 1045,1 38, under ‘Aristoteles ), rests on an 
obvious piece of carelessness The assassination of King Philip 1s not mentioned 
at all in the passage to which he refers, Phystes I] 23 (stc), or in other words no 


such passage exists He 1s confusing the Physics with the Rheloric, which men- 
tions Philp at II 23 and then once more mixing up this mention with the well- 
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That ts not true without qualification, however, of our presert 
version of the Physics in 1ts whole extent This work resembles 
the philosopher’s others in containing both early and late 
material The present position of the seventh book 1s not due to 
Anstotle himself at all, for in content 1t comes too close to the 
other parts of the Physics in which the problem of motion 1s also 
discussed ! That 1t belongs to the oldest part, and arose at a time 
when he did not yet regard the theory of Ideas as simply ex- 
ploded, is more than probable? Like the Metaphysics and the 


known reference to Philip's death in Pol V 10, 131152 I draw attention to 
this only because its occurrence in such an authontative position 1s likely to lead 
many readers astray It is true that our version of the Physics belongs to the 
latest penod, but the reasons that Gercke gives for this fact do not prove it 
(even the fact that 1t was written after the Analytics cannot possibly prove it as 
late as this), and anyhow this 1s a question merely of revision and has no signi- 
ficance whatever for Aristotle’s philosophical development 

1 Eudemus omitted it in his paraphrase of the Phystcs (see the preliminary 
remarks on Book VII in the commentary of Simplicius, vol u, p 1036, 10 
Diels) which shows that it did not belong to the collection entitled Physics that 
Aristotle himself put together and bequeathed to his disciples This, however 
naturally does not prove that the work was completely unknown in the Per1- 
patos It was in fact, like some of the books of the Metaphysics that were 
originally handed down independently, preserved as being an important 
histoncal document but having, in view of the ‘great and comprehensive 
theorems’ of the last book—to use Simplicius’s expression—scarcely any prac- 
tical value It appears to have been the generation of Andronicus with its 
pious desire to produce a complete collection, that first incorporated it in the 
Physics Simplicius compared the two versions in which it 1s preserved with- 
out being able to discover any differences of content worth mentioning He1s 
right in pointing out, however, that the proofs of the first mover in Book VIT 
stand on a lower level than those in Book VIII and presumably this 1s the 
reason why Aristotle replaced 1t with the latter Cp E Hoffmann De Ansto- 
telts Physicorum libri septimt origine et auctoritate (Berlin, Diss , 1905) 

2 Phys VII 4 249? 19-26, 1s difficult and requires interpretation Since 
Simplicius no one has tried to explain it 1f we except the translation by Prantl 
(Leipzig, 1854, p 367), who did not understand the train of thought In the 
fourth chapter Anstotle shows that the vanous sorts of motion, for example 
Gualitative alteration (4AAofwo1s) and locomotion (pop4), are incommensurable 
The idea of equal velocity (dyotayés) can be apphed only to specifically similar 
and commensurable motions For example, qualitative motions can be com- 
pared with each other, and quantitative motions can be compared with each 
other In the first example we speak of the likeness or unlikeness (dvoyoiétns) 
of the qualitative alterations , in the second we speak of the equality or inequality 
(avicérns) of the quantitative motions Inequality arises from the ‘greater or 
smaller’ of the quantitative motions when they are compared together, unhke- 
ness from the more or less’ of two qualitative alterations when they are com- 
pared There is another kind of motion that concerns the substance and not 
merely the quality or quantity, namely becoming and penshing Two becom- 
ings cap be compared in point of velocity only when we are concerned with 
two things of the same species (dyoe44), as for example,men Speech has no 
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Ethics the Phystcs 1s a compilation of at least two parts, each of 
which again consisted of several monographs These two parts, 
On the First Principles and On Motton, are always carefully dis- 
tinguished, not merely in the works On the Heaven and On Coming- 
to-be and Passing-away, but also in the last book of the Phystcs 
(VIII) This book 1s really no part of the Physics, for 1t quotes 
passages from these two parts with the formula ‘as we have pre- 
viously shown in the Physics’! Presumably it was orginally, 
hke the books On Substance and Being, which originally stood out- 
side the Metaphysics (that 1s, before it), one of the inquiries that 
Anstotle reckoned as half physics and half metaphysics, and as 


category, however, that can pregnantly express the nature of the difference 
between two becomings and Anstotle therefore asks to be pardoned for merely 
speaking of their ‘difference’ (fepéms) 1n a general and colourless manner, and 
for not being able to mention any pair of correlatives, ke more and less in 
qualitative alteration and greater and smaller in locomotion, that would make 
it clear that the distinction here 1s neither intensive nor extensive, but some- 
thing different Then follows the remark that 1s important for the chronology 

af the substance with whose becoming we are concerned 1s a number (as Plato 
and the Academy supposed), then the difference in velocity between the becom- 
ings of two substances 1s to be regarded as the arithmetical difference 
between two numbers of the same species with regard to the more and the less 

There 1s however, no common term for this difference in velocity The last 
sentence 1s corrupt but its meaning obviously 15 that there 1s also no term 
corresponding to ‘more and less and ‘greater and smaller’ to describe the two 
becomings that are being compared Now the statement that the substances 
whose becomings are compared must be of the same species (dyoei2els) follows 
from the whole argument of the fourth chapter, but what 1s the sense of this 
demand in the case of the numbers? We must remember that according to 
Metaph M 7, 1080° 37 ff, one of the main difficulties of the theory of Ideal 
numbers was the question whether the monads of which they are composed 
are perfectly commensurable hike those of anthmetic, or whether every ‘first 
number’, the first dyad triad, tetrad, and so on, 1s composed of monads of a 
special kind, so that only the monads inside a particular number are commen- 
surable and ‘of the same species’ (the expression occurs 10 A 9, go1? 24) The 
phrase of the same species , therefore, proves that in our passage Aristotle 1s 
still contemplating the possibility that substance may be a number, which he 
elsewhere combats Otherwise one might think that we have here only an 
example intended to make the meaning concrete as Sumplicius does when he 
doubts whether Anstotle refers here to Ideal numbers or merely to the view 
that the nature of everything depends upon a particular numerical relation of 
its parts but the assertion that the numbers must be ‘of the same species’ 
excludes the latter interpretation, for,1f 1t is not obvious 1n itself that they must, 
the reference can only be to the Ideal numbers Jf so, the character of the 
arguments in Book VII which Simplicius calls ‘weaker or as Alexander (more 
correctly] says more verbal’ (op cit, p 1036 | 12), wall be best explained by 
supposing thatin the course of the years Anstotle perfected them more and more 
For another indication of the early origin of Book VII see above, p 44,0 7 

' See Bonitz, Ind Ar 98%27 
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providing the transition from the one to the other ! Its temporal} 
position can be determined by its treatment of the theory of the 
movers of the spheres, which is not worked out in so decidedly 
unified a fashion as in the later version in Book A of the Meta- 
physics ? Yet we can clearly recognize that Book VIII 1s intended 
to give a very careful re-establishment of the theory of the first 
mover on a physical basis, and to defend it against all sorts of 
objections that had already been brought from the astronomical 
side, probably by Callippus 3 Fairly certainly, therefore, 1t was 
not written until the time of Aristotle’s greatest power, and 
since even then it was not yet a part of the Phystcs (and hence 
presumably never at all dumng its author's hfe), the Physics, as 
we know it, did not yet exist as a whole This 1s supported by 
the fact that the Metaphysics quotes as ‘physics’ the two works 
On the Heaven and On Coming-to-be and Passing-away At that 
time, therefore, this word did not mean our Physics, but a larger 
group of independent monographs Among its oldest parts were 
that on the first principles, to judge from the first book of the 
Metaphysics, and that on matter and form, to judge from Book 
N of the same work, that 1s to say, the first two books of our 
Physics We may suppose, however, that in substance these 
works go back as far as ns Platomic penod, although certain 
passages, such as the mention of the Lyceum in Book IV, reveal 
later revision of the details * For the history of Anstotle’s philo- 
sophical development the date of completion 1s more or less 
unimportant compared with the discovery that the speculative 
character of what 1s called the Physics in the narrow sense 1s 
connected with its directly Platonic origin It was worked out 
as part of a Platonic theory of the world, and stands on the 
same ground This 1s especially clear when we come to the 
problems of concrete detail in the books On the Heaven, which 
are also referred to in the oldest parts of the Metaphysics § 
The beginning of the first of these books must be early in essence, 


* Phys VUI 1,25175 onthe eternity of motion We mustconsider, then, how 
this matter stands, for the discovery of the truth about it 1s of importance not 
only for the study of nature, but also for the investigation of the First Pnnciple ’ 

? The proof that chapter 8 of Book A of the Metaphysics with its theory of 
the movers of the spheres 1s a later addition 1s given below in chapter XIV 

3 Phys VIII 6 4 Phys IV 11, 21921 

5 See Bonitz, Ind Ar 101°7 
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since 1t places tnumphantly at the start of the whole course of 
lectures the young Academician’s own discovery that there 1s a 
fifth element, the ether As we have already shown, this theory 
is older than the books On Philosophy, which are based on it, 
and 1s necessarily connected with the first beginnings of the theory 
of the unmoved mover and the heavenly bodies ! The form that 
Anstotle gives to his theory of ether in the first chapters On the 
Heaven 1s later than the account in the exotenc work (above, 
P 154) The view previously held, that in the dialogue he did 
not express his real opinion, but rather gave a poetic embellish- 
ment of it, 1s untenable, for what he preserves in his work On 
the Heaven 1s precisely the point that was supposed to be poetic, 
the theory that the heavenly bodies have souls? The difference 
between the two comes in the physical theory of the natural 
motion of simple bodies, and 1n its connexion with the theory 
of weight, which 1s established in a wholly different manner in 
the dialogue At this point we realize only too clearly what 
important matters are hidden from us by the dearth of source- 
material Nevertheless, the disposition of the books On the 
Heaven does at any rate enable us to observe how Aristotle’s 
cosmology arose out of Plato’s We know the latter directly only 
from the T:maeus, behind which hie the far-reaching Pythagorean 
speculations of theschool , and itis therefore very important that 
this work of Aristotle’s allows us a glimpse of the discussions 
that went on about the subject in the Academy 

That this 1s true of the problem of ether has already been 
shown It connects directly with the Timaeus, and we find it 


' For the origin of the theory of ether see the exhaustive discussion of Eva 
Sachs, Die funf platonischen Korper (Berlin 1917) She, too, comes to the conclu- 
sion that the readiness with which Plato’s followers accepted the theory shows 
that it arose in the Academy and Aristotle therefore put 1t forward before 
Plato's death Compare what was said above about the relation between the 
Epinomis and the dialogue On Philosophy, p 144 0 2 

7 De Caelo Il 12, 292418 ‘We have been thinking of the stars as mere bodies 
and as units with a serial order indeed but entirely inanimate but we should 
rather conceive them as enjoying life and action’ The expression recalls the 
dialogue On Philosophy and Plato’s famous remarks in the Laws According 
to De Caelo II 8 however, it is the spheres, and not the stars on them, that 
move themselves, and this, taken strictly, implies that it 1s the spheres that 
have souls (or have movers as in Metaph A 8), and not the stars as in the 
dialogue On Philosophy It 1s only after long examination, however, that 
Anstotle here decides that only the spheres and not the stars move themselves, 
so that here too we have a development of his earlier view 
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reflected in the wmtings of all Anstotle’s fellow-students But 
the question whether there can be an infinite body, whether 
the world 1s finite or infinite, and whether there 1s only one 
world or more—a very important question for Aristotle’s meta- 
physics, since the existence of the first mover depends on 1t— 
must also have been discussed by the astronomers 1n the Academy 
while Plato was still alive, and answered by Anstotle 1n accor- 
dance with his own view, which was that the world 1s one, 
eternal, and finite He tnes to prove not merely that there 
actually 1s only one heaven but also that there could not be 
more than one It may seem otherwise, because every form 
(elAos) that 1s realized in matter usually exists in a number of 
specifically identical (dyoe1At}) examples Actually, however, it 
makes no difference to the result whether we regard the form 
as transcendent, that 1s, as an Idea, or as inseparable (obviously 
some of the Platonists were trying to fasten on this point) ,? 
for in this question one must not start from the form at all, 
according to Aristotle, but from the matter Since the cosmos 
includes all matter there cannot be any other world besides 
The argument seems somewhat naive, but for him it 1s not really 
absurd, because by ‘the heaven’ he means, as he at once goes on 
to say, not merely the outermost sphere, or the region of the 
highest elements, in which the heavenly bodies move, but the 
comprehensive All, which 1s to be thought of as corporeally 
plastic, but never as actu infinitum This plastic ball exhausts 
all the matter that there is Outside it there 1s 1n fact not even 
place or time or void, much less bodies The transcendental 
(tdxeil) and supramundane 1s therefore not in space nor in a 
place, time does not age it, nor 1s there any sort of change in 
that realm beyond the outermost sphere But let us allow Aris- 
totle to speak for humself His words breathe here a cere- 
moniousness unusual in the treatises 2 

1 The passage is interesting because 1n 1t the theory of Ideas and Anstotle’s 
view that the form 1s immanent stand side by side as equally justifiable possi- 
busties ‘Anyshape or form has, or may have more than one particular instance 
On the supposition of Ideas such as some assert, this must be so, and equally 
on the view that no such entity has a separate existence For in every case 
in which the essence 1s 1n matter it 1s a fact of observation that the particulars 
of like form are several or infinite in number’ (De CaeloI 9, 278*°15) 


2 De Caelo I 9, 279%17 I follow Bermays in grving the Greek and the 
translation side by side 
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gavepdv dpa S11 otte tétros obte 
Kevov otrre xpdvos totiv EEwhev Ardtrep 
ott’ ty téta Tdxel tépuxev, obte 
ypdovos avTd trol ynpdoxKeiv, ova’ 
totly oWAevds ovAeula peraBoAr Tay 
imrtp thy Ewotare tetayyévny popay, 
GAA’ dvadAolwta Kal dradt Thy 
dplotny Exovta zany kal Thy avtap- 
Keovaerry AtareAci Tov &travra aldva 
Kal yap toto totvoua Selws Epbey- 
KTal Tapa Tay dpyaiwy To yap 
thos To tepiéyov Tov Tis eKdotou 
qwits xpdvov, oF undiv FEw Kare 
quaiv, aldy ékdotou KEKANTaL KaT& 
tov auTdéy Ad Adyov Kal T6 TOU TravTés 
ovpavoG tics Kal TO Tov TravTa 
ypdovov kat thy direipiav tepityov 
thos aldv toni, ard Tou del elvan 
elAngas thy etraovuplav, &6dvartos kal 
Belog SBev kal Tols GAAois LEfprnta, 
tols utv dxpiPéotepoy Tois A” duaupass, 
70 elval te kal giv Kal yap ka0dtrep 
Ev ToIsEyKuKAlots piAocop hac 
Tmepl te @ela TOAAGKIS Trpogal- 
vetai tols Adyots S11 1d Gelov 
GpetaBAntov dvayxaiov elvar may 1d 
mp@tov Kal dxpdtatov [6] otrrws 
fxyov paptupel toils elpnpévois 
ott. yap GAAo xpeitrév totiv Str 
Kivioe (xelvo yap &v ein Geidtepov) 
ott” Eyer pavdav ovdév, ott’ Evaets 
tv atrroU Kaddv ovAevds tot Kal 
é&mravotov At klvnowKiveltai evAdyus 
wavtTa yap Taveta kivoupeva, Stav 
BAO els tov oluelov Tétrov, Tou AE 
KUKAW GwuaTos 6 auTdés TéTros Obey 
fpEaro Kal els Sv teAcuTE 


TRAVELS 


It 1s clear then that there 1s 
neither place, nor void, nor time, 
outside the heaven Hence what- 
ever there 1s, 1s of such a nature as 
not to occupy any place, nor does 
time age it, nor ts there any change 
in any of the things that he beyond 
the outermost motion, they con- 
tinue through their entire duration 
unalterable and unmodified living 
the best and most self-sufficient of 
lives As a matter of fact, this 
word ‘duration’ possessed a divine 
significance for the ancients, for 
the fulfilment that includes the 
period of hfe of any creature, out- 
side of which no natural develop- 
ment can fall, has been called its 
duration On the same pmnciple 
the fulfilment of the whole heaven, 
the fulfilment that includes all time 
and infinity, 1s ‘duration’—a name 
based upon the fact that 1t 1s always 
—duration immortal and divine 
From it derive the being and life 
that other things, some more or less 
articulately but others feebly, 
enjoy So, too, 1m ts discussions 
concerning the divine, popular philo- 
sophy often propounds the view 
that whatever 1s divine, whatever 
1s primary and supreme, 1s neces- 
sarily unchangeable This fact 
confirms what we have said For 
there 1s nothing else stronger than 
it to move 1t—since that would 
mean more divine—and it has no 
defect and lacks none of 1ts proper 
excellences Its unceasing move- 
ment, then, 1s also reasonable, since 
everything ceases to move when it 
comes to its proper place, but the 
body whose path 1s the circle has 
one and the same place for start- 
ing point and goal 


‘The discussions of popular philosophy’ means the dialogue 
On Philosophy, the only one that discussed the theological 
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problem and examined its relation to the question of the eternal 
circular motion of the firmament The final words are a more or 
less verbal quotation from the argument of this dialogue, as 
preserved by Simplicius in his commentary on the passage, he 
expressly descnbes the dialogue as the source to which Anstotle’s 
reference applies Strangely enough, Bernays, who discussed 
this passage of Simplicius acutely, confined his att#ntion to the 
reference, and failed to observe that the whole of the passage 
immediately preceding it, quoted above, can be recogmzed by 
its style as a piece of literary prose taken from the same dia- 
logue Even the beginning of the tenth chapter, which imme- 
diately follows, does not read hke an ordinary lecture, though 
here only isolated traces of another style can be pointed out 
Anyhow we must expect Aristotle during his early period to 
introduce free reproductions of large portions of his literary 
works not merely into his political, metaphysical, and ethical, 
but also into his scientific, lectures The dialogues, of course, 
did not often mention scientific matters In the third book On 
Philosophy, however, he had discussed (see p 140 above) the 
question whether the heaven 1s eternal, and argued against 
Plato’s view that, while it will have no end, it had a beginning 
We may therefore conjecture some dependence on that dialogue 
precisely in the last part of the first book On the Heaven, which 
follows the part quoted above, and 1n the beginning of the second, 
because the very same question 1s here discussed—‘whether 
the cosmos 1s uncreated or created and imperishable or persh- 
able’ In essentials this inquiry 1s, like that of the dialogue, a 
running polemic against Plato’s Timaeus, which 1s explicitly 
mentioned 2 Now the beginning of the second book 1s so com- 
pletely alien in style and method to Anstotle’s usual pedagogical 
procedure that the only possible explanation 1s that here, too, he 
1s reproducing parts of the third book On Philosophy Our lack 
of materials renders direct proof impossible, but since we have 
shown conclusively by numerous examples that such borrowing 
does occur, and since we know that there 1s a long extract from 
this book a few pages earlier, there can presumably be no doubt 
about the ongin of the present passage 


* Bernays, Die verlorenen Draloge des Arsstoteles, p 110 
2 De Caelol 10, 280°28 Cf 279%32 
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"Om: pév ow ofte yétyovev 6 Tras 
ovpaves ott’ évAéyeTa pbapivai, 
Kafdérrep Tivés paciv autév, GAA’ Eotiv 
els al Gfdios, dpyjv pév Kal teAcuTh 
ovK Exwv tot travTés aldvos, Exwv 
At Kal Trepiéxev tv atta Tov drteipov 
ypdovov, Ek Te Tv elpnutveoy eeoti 
AaPely thy tloti Kai Ai& THs AdEns 
Tis Tapa T&v GAAws Acyovtov Kal 
yewovrewyv avrév el yap ovTws pEv 
Eyeiv evatyetai, Kad’ Sv Aé Tpdtrov 
txelvor yevéobai Aéyouoiv ouK EvAéye- 
Tan, peyddny &v Exo Kal tTouTO potty 
els trlotiv Trepi tis Gbavactas autTou 
xal tis dididthTos Aidtrep KaAdis Eyer 
ouptrelBe1v Eautév Tous dpyalous Kal 
udAiota tratpious hyo dAnbeis elven 
Adyous, os fotty dOdvatév Ti Kat 
Oelov Tév tydvtwv pév Klvnaiy, eydv- 
Tov A ToIasTHY ote pnOév elvan 
trépas auTis, GAAG pGAAOV Tattny 
tv Ghdkwy Tépas 16 te yap Trépas 
Tv tepiexovtev Eotl, kal atin W 
KuUKAopopla TEAEIOS OUCM Trepiéxel TAS 
areAgis Kai tas éxovoas Tépas Kal 
TravAav, auth At ovAeplav ot’ dpyiv 
Exouoa ote TeAguTTY, GAA’ Etravotos 
ovoa tov &teipov yxpdvov, Tay 2’ 
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That the heaven as a whole 
neither came into being nor admits 
of destruction, as some assert, but 
1s one and eternal, with no end or 
beginning of its total duration, 
containing and embracing 1m itself 
the infinity of time, we may con- 
vince ourselves not only by the 
arguments already set forth but 
also by a consideration of the views 
of those who differ from us 1n pro- 
viding for its generation If our 
view 1s a possible one, and the 
manner of generation which they 
assert 1s impossible, this fact will 
have great weight in convincing us 
of the immortality and eternity of 
the world Hence it 1s well to per- 
suade oneself of the truth of the 
ancient and truly traditional 
theories, that there 1s some 
immortal and divine thing which 
possesses movement, but move- 
ment such as has no hmuit and 1s 
rather itself the limit of all other 
movement A limit 1s a thing that 
contains, and this circular motion, 
being perfect, contains those imper- 
fect motions which have a limit 
and a goal, having itself no begin- 
ning or end, but unceasing through 
the infinity of time, and of other 
movements to some the cause of 
their beginning, to others offering 
the goal The ancients gave to the 
Gods the heaven or upper place, 
as being alone immortal, and our 
present argument testifies that 1t 
1s indestructible and ungenerated 
Further, it 1s unaffected by any 
mortal discomfort, and, in addition, 
effortless , for 1t needs no constrain- 
ing necessity to keep 1t to 1ts path, 
and prevent it from moving with 
some other movement more natural 
toitself Such a constrained move- 
ment would necessarily involve 
effort—the more so, the more 
eterna] 1t were—and would be in- 
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consistent with perfection Hence 
we must not believe the old tale 
which says that the world needs 
some Atlas to keep it safe—a tale 
composed, it would seem, by men 
who, like later thinkers, conceived 
of all the upper bodies as earthy 
and endowed with weight, and 
therefore supported it in their fabu- 
lous way upon animate necessity 
We must no more believe that than 
follow Empedocles when he says 
that the world, when its motion 
became faster because of the whirl, 
kept itself [suspended] all this 
time only by means of its own 
equilibrium Nor, again, 1s 1t con- 
ceivable that it should persist eter- 
nally by the necessitation of a 
soul (world-soul) For a soul could 
not live in such conditions pain- 
lessly or happily, since the move- 
ment involves constraint, being 
imposed on the first body (the 
heaven), whose natural motion 1s 
different, and imposed continu- 
ously It must therefore be uneasy 
and devoid of all rational satis- 
faction, for it could not even, like 
the soul of mortal animals, take 
recreation in the bodily relaxation 
of sleep An Ixion’s lot must needs 
possess 1t, without end or respite 
If then, as we said, the view 
already stated of the first motion 
1s a possible one, it 1s not only more 
appropriate so to conceive of its 
eternity, but also on this hypo- 
thesis alone are we able to advance 
a theory consistent with popular 
divinations of the divine nature 
Butof thisenough forthepresent ! 


It scarcely needs to be proved in detail that the style of this 
chapter 1s quite other than that of Anstotle’s scientific prose 


* By these words, with which he resumes his ordinary lectumng style, Aris- 
totle himself clearly tells us that the preceding passage belongs to ‘another 
genus’, and one which does not strictly fit the sober scientific mode of treat- 


ment prevailing elsewhere in this work 
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The choice of high-sounding words that do not occur elsewhere 
in these level plains, the noticeably solemn and elevated tone, 
the wealth of rhetorical devices, the ornamental parisosis, chias- 
mus, and antithesis, the bold images, such as that of Plato’s 
world-soul bound hke Ixion to the perpetually turning wheel of 
the heaven, the mnging doublets, like ‘a limit and a goal’ (Tas 
txouoas Trépas Kal TravAav), ‘a lot without end or respite’ (poipav 
&taiov Kal &tputov), ‘the immortality and eternity of the 
world’ (els mlotiv trepl tis Oavactas atrtoU Kal Tis aiAIdTHTOS), 
‘uneasy and devoid of all rational satisfaction’, ‘painlessly and 
happily’, ‘the ancient and truly traditional theones’, ‘involve 
effort and be inconsistent with perfection’, above all the arti- 
ficial order of the words, like the prose of Plato’s later dialogues, 
and the careful avoidance of hiatus, give to this passage a tone 
and dignity fitting only to a dialogue At the end 1t becomes 
particularly clear that in their onginal connexion the purpose of 
those physical 1deas was mainly religious and metaphysical 
We have seen, 1n fact, that the ‘symphony’ between the physical 
study of the imperishable heavens and what Aristotle beauti- 
fully and very Platonically calls the voice of God within us 1s a 
conjunction characteristic of the third book On Philosophy The 
merely dialectical nature of the argument, which starts from the 
respect due to the views of the ancients, from religious tradi- 
tions, and from the probable (eWAoyov), also reveals its source 
This gives us a terminus post quem for the composition of the 
existing version of the books On the Heaven It was written after 
the dialogue On Philosophy, and therefore at the earliest one or 
two years after Plato’s death It was probably not much later 
than this, however, for the whole point of view 1s that of the 
later Academy! The cosmic theores of the Pythagoreans, 
which were so often blindly accepted in this circle, the belief 
that the heaven and the earth are sphencal in form , the doctnne 
* Its wide divergence from the dialogue On Philosophy as regards ether, 
which proves that this dialogue 1s its terminus post quem, since it can he taken 
only as a correction and not as a previous stage of the view there given, might 
seem to make against supposing that the De Caelo followed too closely on the 
dialogue We have, however, found Aristotle making generous use of his exotenc 
works only in the treatises belonging to the middle pernod, which were still fairly 
near to them 1n time, and we must therefore suppose that the work On the Heaven 


manly arose, or that the first draft of 1t was sketched out, dunng his middle 
period, and that revisions, some of them drastic, took place during his later years 
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of the spheres, the doctrine of their harmony, which Anstotle 
1s as concerned to disprove as he is to get a clear and detailed 
physical picture of the way in which they may move the stars; 
the problems of the shape and rotation of the stars, which Plato 
had mooted, the fact that the astronomical catalogues of the 
Babylonians and Egyptians are obviously still a new discovery , 
the controversy, so momentous for subsequent history, about the 
position and motion of the earth 1n the universe, in which Aris- 
totle decided that it 1s spherical, but, in view of the lack of con- 
vincing evidence that 1t moves, must remain in the centre of 
the universe 1n accordance with the reigning view of the nature 
of gravitational phenomena, the indivisible lines of Xenocrates , 
Plato’s theory of the elements as mathematical corpuscles, the 
problem of weight, with which the Academy struggled in vain— 
this whole mchly developed world of physical speculations, a 
variegated structure made up of many special problems strung 
together, often apparently without much system, can be under- 
stood only historically, by reference to the soil that bred it, the 
Academy Anistotle’s ideas were not put on paper in this shape 
until after 347, but they were formed while he was still in 
the Academy, in the course of discussion with Plato and his 
companions ! 

1 The date of the Meteorology is difficult to determine The treatise On 
Comung-to-be and Passing-away, to which must be added the third and fourth 
books On the Heaven proceeds very definitely along the same speculative lines 
as the Physics and the treatise On the Heaven Its polemic concerns Plato’s 
reduction of the four elements to mathematical figures (&rimedAa), and the 
atomic theory of Leucippus and Democntus The Meteorology, on the other 
hand, plunges into detail Although the distinction between a general and a 
special portion 1s essential to the plan of Anstotle’s works on nature, and 
although these works accordingly include both, yet, in view of the Polsétcs 
and other wntings, there can be no doubt that the empirical matenalcame later, 
and was collected gradually, and often reacted upon his conceptual philosophy 
We must not therefore date the Meteorology too early Ideler’s reasons for 
putting 1t before Alexander's expedition to Asia (Artst Meteor vol 1, p 1x) are 
not cogent There 1s little to be inferred from the fact that Anstotle, following 
Herodotus, correctly believes the Caspian Sea to be an inland one, whereas 
Alexander's expedition came to the false conclusion that 1t connects with the 
North Sea, a view which thereafter prevailed until modern times, for even the 
History of Animals, which 1s certainly later, takes its accounts of Egyptian 
animals not from the reports of eyewitnesses but from Hecataeus of Miletus 
(Diels, Hermes, vol xxu, the correspondences between the History of Animals 
and Herodotus were remarked by the great Cuvier in his Histowe des scrences 
naturelles, vol 1 (1841), p 136, cp A von Humboldt, Kosmos, vol u (1847), 
P 427,0 95) The fact that the Meteorology mentions the burning of the temple 
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We cannot here undertake to give a general estimate of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy of nature (we shall attempt to do so in the 
last part of this book), 1t must suffice to bnng out the main 
facts about the course of his development as such Our picture 
of the early appearance of the fundamental, 1e cosmological 
and speculative, parts of his theory of nature, the Physics and 
the work On the Heaven with their appendix On Comzng-to-be 
and Passing-away, 1s confirmed by the apparently late ongin 
of the works On the Parts and On the Generation of Animals 
These are based on the exact observation of detail They are 
the most perfect and most characteristic things that he produced 
in the sphere of natural science In contrast to them his physics 
and cosmology, with their conceptual and abstract discussions 
of the general principles of nature and of the world at large, are 
much nearer to Plato not only in the problems that they discuss 
but also in method, for they are examples of the careful and 
cntical development of Plato’s doctrines that characterizes 
Anstotle’s middle period, the time when he wrote his account 
of the ideal state and his theological ethics and metaphysics 
His continuous polemic against details of Plato’s natural philo- 
sophy must not blind us to the fact that these criticisms arse 
precisely out of his greater nearness to Plato here, not out of 
distance from him It 1s true that the things he 1s most con- 
cerned to bring out are the collapse of the invisible world of 
Ideas erected by Plato as the paradigm or pattern of the visible 
cosmos, his own dishke of mere speculation without the support 
of experience, and his sceptical attitude towards several of 
the bursts of unverifiable cosmological fancy into which many 
Academies had been led by their taste for Pythagorean philo- 
sophy , but we have only to put together his Phystcs and Plato’s 
Timaeus, and contrast them both with the mechanical view of the 
world put forward by Democritus, or the purely mathematical 
theory of the heavens suggested by Eudoxus, to see that he stands 
wholly on ground prepared by Plato, and that his works on physics 
and cosmology are essentially discussions within the Academy. 
at Ephesus (356) with the words viv ouvipaive (III 1, 37130) gives us only a 
terminus post quem, for this viv is known to be very ambiguous and to allow 
a wide margin Whereas the expression ‘we have only met with two instances 


of a moon-rainbow in more than fifty years’ (III 2, 372"29) does not seem to 
fit a young man even if we do not take the first person hterally 
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CHAPTER XII 
ARISTOTLE IN ATHENS 


| the year 335/4 Anstotle returned to Athens after an absence 
of thirteen years, not having seen it since the death of his 
master Alexander’s accession to the throne had put an end to 
the opportunities for direct influence at the court of Macedon 
The young king must indeed have offered him an honourable 
leisure, together with the means for prosecuting research, and 
no one will believe that at a moment when he needed experienced 
advice more than ever he purposely removed from his neigh- 
bourhood the man who up to then had been his tutor 1n states- 
manship, and who continued to sharpen his pohttical conscience 
down to the time of the Asiatic expedition ,' but the rhythm 
of their lives had become too divergent now that Alexander, in 
order to save a throne that tottered under every new incumbent, 
was hurrying from campaign to campaign, and fighting for 
Tecognition now in the Balkans and on the Danube, now in 
Greece We do not know whether Anstotle remained at the 
court up to the moment of his return to Athens, or had previously 
withdrawn for a considerable period to his paternal property in 
Stagira The latter 1s indicated by a fragment of a letter, the 
genuineness of which, however, is much to be doubted, since 
it suggests the stilted devices of the rhetorician rather than 
Anstotle’s easy manner, which was celebrated in antiquity as 
the ideal epistolary style? That he kept up some continuous 
relation with the court 1s also suggested by the fact that he did 
not return to Athens until Alexander crossed to Asia Minor 
Immediately after Alexander’s accession (336) there had been 
a rising in Athens under the leadership of Demosthenes, who had 
been out of politics since Chaeronea, and the example had been 


' For the conjecture that Aristotle wrote the work On Monarchy on the occa- 
sion of Alexander’s accession see above, p 259 Nn 3 

2 Frg 669 1n Rose I went from Athens to Stagira because of the Great 
King, and from Stagira to Athens because of the great cold’ In itself, however, 
the natural thing to suppose 1s that Anstotle spent his time im study at Stagura 
whenever he was not required at the court, see above, p 115 n 1, on Theo- 
phrastus’ stay 1n Stagura 
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followed by his fnends throughout Greece Alexander’s prompt 
suppression of the ‘rebellion’ seemed to have restored peace and 
obedience, until the report that he had been killed while cam- 
paigning on the Danube caused the nationalist party to mse 
once more (335) and proclaim freedom and autonomy! Once 
again they were very quickly sobered Alexander stormed 
Thebes and razed it to the ground, a warming to the other Greeks 
Only with the utmost difficulty did Athens escape the degrading 
order to deliver up Demosthenes and all the nationalist leaders 
These persons now disappeared from the public scene The feeling 
against Macedon grew considerably less tense Alexander with- 
drew 1n October, 335 In May, 334, he crossed into Asia Minor 
and defeated the Persian satraps on the Granicus 

About this time Anstotle came to Athens as the flower of 
Greek intellect, the outstanding philosopher, wnter, and teacher, 
the fnend of the most powerful ruler of the time, whose rapidly 
rising fame raised him with it even in the eyes of persons who 
stood too far from him to understand his own importance His 
intention to return to the place of his growth may have been 
developed dunng his last years in Macedonia, when he was living 
in the retirement of research It was his recollection of Plato 
that made him see 1n this return something more than a mere 
outward condition of any really wide influence He thereby 
announced himself publicly to all the world as the successor of 
Plato It 1s true that the Academy was estranged from him 
After the death of Speusippus (339/8) the members had chosen 
Xenocrates as their head? For Anstotle it was out of the ques- 
tion to re-enter a society now led by a former companion of such 
different intellectual interests, anxious though he was to pre- 
serve a good external understanding with that venerable man 
We do not in fact hear of any quarrel (probably many persons 
attended lectures in both places), but from this moment the 
Academy surrendered the lead to the new school, which Ans- 
totle opened first in the corndors of the palaestra in the Lyceum, 
and afterwards presumably outside it in a nearby space, with 
suitable rooms, in front of the gate of Diochares in the east 
of the town, a spot that had been a meeting-place of sophists 


‘ Aman I 7, 2 ‘promising freedom <and autonomy), ancient and noble 
names’ 2 Ind Acad Hercul,col vi, p 38 (Mekler) 
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for decades So long as Aristotle remained within the walls of 
Athens that dethroned queen of cities was once more, and for 
the last time, the intellectual centre of the Hellenic world, the 
metropolis of Greek learning When he and Theophrastus died 
it was all over Thereafter the centre of gravity lay in Alex- 
andna Anstotle the non-Athenian in Athens, at once the intel- 
lectual leader of the nation and the stronghold of Macedonian 
influence 1n what had formerly been the leading city of the Attic 
empire—that 1s the symbol of the new age 

Anstotle founded his new home of learning under the protec- 
tion of his powerful Macedonian friend Antipater, whom Alex- 
ander had left behind as regent and commander-in-chief in 
Macedon and Greece It 1s much to be regretted that we have 
lost his correspondence with this important man, who seems to 
have been more intimate with him than any one else after the 
death of Hermias Since Antipater came from a totally different 
environment, and was no scholar, their friendship must have 
been based on some profound kinship ofcharacter This explains 
how a relationship that began in the court of Philip, at a time 
when Aristotle was in high favour with the king and with 
Alexander, could outlast Alexander’s fickle kindness and forge 
a lifelong bond that did not let Antipater go even when his 
philosophical fnend was dead Aristotle appointed him the 
executor of his last wishes 1n his will The few remaining frag- 
ments of their letters speak the language of unhesitating mutual 
trust We may infer that Anstotle and his circle were at one 
with the political intentions of Macedon, since during the years 
334/23 Antipater was governing the domestic affairs of Greece 
with authority virtually absolute 

The Macedonian party at Athens, which was particularly 
strong among the rich, could now come forth into the open with- 
out danger Mutual distrust had assumed fnghtful proportions 
among the citizenry, and it was still easy for the nationalists 
to stage and win oratorical contests hke that between Demo- 
sthenes and Aeschines about the crown, and thereby to get the 
masses temporarily on their side They were powerless, however, 
against the Macedonian lances, and they no longer had the sup- 
port of the educated, to whose indifference, in fact, the shipwreck 
of Demosthenes’ efforts was mainly due To the intellectual 
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circles 1t was a distinct gain to have the moral support of a 
school directly connected with the Macedonian administration 
Popular orators lke Lycurgus and Demosthenes could not 
prevail against the ethical and intellectual ascendancy of the 
new arrivals, and could not impute treachery or corruption to 
men who were not Athenians It was nowhere possible to con- 
vict them of directly political purposes , their influence in educat- 
ing a new group functioned more through their tacit rejection 
of Demosthenic nationalism than through any political pro- 
gfamme With his fine sensibility for such things Anstotle always 
carefully avoided touching the sore spot of Athemian pnde or 
letting fall any sharp remark about Demosthenes and his party, 
objectionable as they doubtless were to him Not until years 
later does the Lyceum dare to reveal its private opinion in the 
biting expressions of Theophrastus and of Demetrius of Phale- 
rum on the style and delivery of Demosthenes as a popular 
orator Anstotle was not, of course, shortsighted enough to hold 
Demosthenes responsible for the war of Chaeronea, as Aeschines 
and his followers did The only remark of his that is preserved 
about Demosthenes rejects this view—but nothing could be 
falser than to make this a reason for supposing that he had some 
understanding of Demosthenes’ position The group of intel- 
lectuals in the Lyceum, though not in the least cosmopolitan, 
were resigned, all the more so because they had no confidence 
in Alexander’s almost fantastic reconstructions of the world, 
and refused to consider fraternization of races or fusion with 
Asiatics Aristotle stood over the Greek nation hke a troubled 
physician at the bedside of his patient Demosthenes and the 
nationalists could not understand an attitude thus rooted in the 
recognition of the bitter truth They saw in Anstotle’s school 
a Macedoman secret-service bureau ! 

There 1s no school of learning of which we have so complete 
a picture as the Lyceum The very lectures that were given 
there are mostly preserved to us in the wntings of Anstotle 


1 This was certainly Demosthenes’ view Only he did not dare to say it 
aloud, as his nephew Demochares did when defending the decree of Sophocles 
(307/6) This decree abolished the pro-Macedonian schools of philosophy after 
the liberation of Athens by Demetnus the Besieger For the slanders about 
Anstotle and his followers in the fragments of Demochares see Baiter-Suppe, 
Or Att, vol u, pp 341 
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Athenian law forbade foreigners to acquire land in Attica, and 
yet later on we find Theophrastus 1n possession of a property 
consisting of a large garden containing a sanctuary of the Muses 
(in accordance with the precedent of the Academy), an altar, 
and several lecture-rooms ! It was in one of these rooms that 
the maps (y‘js treploAo1) were set out on boards (tivaxes) The 
other instruments of learning, such as the library, must have 
been there too In the Museum were a statue of Anstotle and 
other oblations Demetnus of Phalerum, the pupil of Theo- 
phrastus, gave him this land to be his own property (iAtov), 
although he was a metic This must have been an act of special 
legal significance, for it was contrary to the constitution Since 
even under Anstotle the school possessed a great deal of material, 
and 1n particular a collection of books that can have been housed 
only in a large building, we cannot avoid the conjecture that the 
property later given to Theophrastus was precisely that on which 
Anstotle himself had taught Demetnus preserved it for the 
school because the memory of the founder clung to that plot 
of ground The actual gift, however, must have been made 
out in Theophrastus’ name, since 1n his will he bequeathes the 
Penpatos to the school with these words ‘The garden and the 
walk and the houses adjoiming the garden, all and sundry, I 
give and bequeath to such of our enrolled friends as may wish 
to study hterature and philosophy there in common, since it 15 
not possible for all men to be always in residence, on condition 
that no one alienates the property or devotes it to his private 
use, but so that they hold it like a temple 1n joint possession and 
live, asis ight and proper, on terms of familiarity and fnendship *2 

These beautiful words show that the spint that Aristotle had 
planted in the school was still living there Their common life 
was regulated according to definite rules As a symbol of their 
community they had regular monthly social gatherings, either 
to eat or to drink Later, in the will of Strato, we find listed 
along with the hbrary the tableware for the banquets, linen, and 
dnnking-cups3 These must have become more complete with 
each succeeding generation, for during the leadershrp of Lyco 


1 Diog LV 39 The society therefore formed a fraternity (@lacos) dedicated 
to the cult of the Muses 
2 Diog LV 52 3 Diog L V 62 
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there were complaints that the poorer students could no longer 
take part in the feasts, because there was too much luxury 
Anstotle himself wrote codes for the drinking and for the feast- 
ing (vdyo1 ouptrotikol and vdéyor cucoitikol), as Xenocrates 
and Speusippus did for the Academy These regulations played 
a not inconsiderable part in the philosophic schools ! 

The lectures were also regulated Tradition informs us that 
Aristotle gave his more difficult and philosophical lectures in 
the morning, and that in the afternoon he spoke to a larger 
public on rhetoric and dialectic In addition to his there were 
lectures by the older disciples, such as Theophrastus and 
Eudemus We do not hear of many disciples of Anstotle by 
name, but what Greek 1s there who wrote during the next hun- 
dred years on natural science, on rhetoric, on literature, or on 
the history of civilization, and was not called a Peripatetic? 
Lavish as the grammanians are with this title, 1t 1s easy to see 
that the intellectual influence of the school soon extended over 
the whole Greek-speaking world We find scarcely any names 
of Athenians among the famous Peripatetics, a large part of 
the students must have come from other cities In the Lyceum 
Plato’s communal life or ougijv became a university in the 
modern sense, an organization of sciences and of courses of study 
The students, though stul calling themselves ‘fnends’, following 
Plato’s pleasant custom, were constantly coming and going, 
because, as Theophrastus says with a trace of resignation, ‘it 
1s not possible for all men to be always in residence’ One thing, 
however, remained common to the new school and to the 
Academy its mner order was, just lake the idea of the Platonic 
community, an expression of the quintessential nature and mind 
of its creator The organization of the Penpatetic school 1s a 
reflection of Aristotle’s nature, the act of a single guiding mind 
whose will lives in 1ts members 

We usually do not make sufficiently clear to ourselves that 
Aristotle was not one of those great philosophical authors who 
bequeath their work to posterity in literary form, and really 
begin to live only when they are dead, since the written word 
works for them The series of hterary works in Plato’s style that 


' For the external organization of the Per:patetic society and the election 
of officers see Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, p 264 
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he published dunng his earlier years was apparently mostly 
completed by the time he began to teach at Athens, at any rate 
the more important dialogues belong to a much earlier penod, 
and it 1s hardly to be supposed that during these years he once 
more occupied himself by the way, in a more or less playful 
manner, with composing little conversations He was now more 
than ever absorbed in teaching The treatises that we possess 
are the groundwork of his living influence on his pupus_ In the 
Phaedrus Plato tells us that the written word 1s useless in the 
transmission of real scientific knowledge We have believed 
only too long that we could disregard this view, fundamental 
though it be to the comprehension of the dialogues, and only 
now do we begin to see that it has its basis 1n the actual relation 
obtaining between literary production and oral teaching in 
Plato’s Academy, and that every general view of the dialogues 
that does not see them on the background of this comprehensive 
pedagogical activity represents a displacement of the centre of 
gravity ' With Anstotle the situation 1s different once again 
Here we have a gradually increasing paralysis of the desire for 
literary creation, until finally he 1s wholly wrapped up in teach- 
ing The vast sum of his hfe 1s to be found neither in the 
treatises nor in the dialogues It lies 1n his living influence on 
his pupils, rooted not in Plato’s Eros but in the desire to know 
and to teach When separated from their creator and his voice 
the treatises could not and did not produce any independent 
effect Even the Peripatetic school was unable to understand 
them once the immediate pupils of Anstotle were no longer there 
to interpret, and on the early Hellenistic age this giant mass of 
knowledge and reflection had an amazingly insignificant influ- 
ence Not until the first century before Chnst were the treatises 
disinterred, but even then the Greek professors of philosophy 
in Athens did not understand them 2 When the laborious work 
of the commentators, continued for centunes, had once more 
rendered visible these mighty thought-structures, which had 
come within a hairbreadth of being lost to postenty for ever, 
Aristotle at last began to be for the second time the master of 
the schools At last people began to understand that they must 
not confine themselves to such of his wntings as shone with the 
' See my Ent Metaph Arist, p 140 aCic Top I 3 
Xx 
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crown of literary fame, but must learn to see the real man at 
work in the unpublished treatises, 1n order to catch the last 
shimmer of the individuality of a mind so niggardly towards 
posterity and so profuse towards its own surroundings Thus 
Anistotle has become, quite contrary to his own intention, the 
teacher of all nations This mission to all times and places stands 
in vivid contrast to his personal influence and desire, which dis- 
played the genuine Greek concentration on the here and now, 
and focused all his powers on his immediate circle Teaching 
hke Anstotle’s has never been seen again To the Greeks 1t was 
something absolutely new, and, with the age of the great philo- 
sophic schools just beginning, 1t started a new epoch Stoics, 
Epicureans, Academics, all laid more weight on oral teaching 
than on literary self-expression 

Anstotle’s relations with Alexander cannot be traced to the 
end The memoir Ox Colonization, with 1ts dialogue-like sub- 
title Alexander, proves that they continued unbroken down to 
the time when the king was establishing cities in Egypt and 
Asia They cannot, however, have remained unaffected by the 
fate of Callisthenes, which overtook him in the year 327! 
This nephew of Anstotle’s had been his pupil dunng his stay 
in Assos and also at Pella Afterwards, 1mmediately before 
Alexander’s departure for Asia, he had helped him to draw up 
the list of Delphic victors He then joined the king’s head- 
quarters, with the approval of his uncle From the beginning 
it was undoubtedly his intention to record the king’s deeds His 
glorification of Alexander in the work that he dedicated to him, 
like his panegync on Hermuas, betrays the fact that his interest 
in his subject was not that of the true histonan, but was rather 
ofa personal nature He thought himself into Alexander’s mind 
with philosophical persistence, but he did not always reach the 
undistorted truth He was no student of human nature He 
was a scholar of fine literary taste, a philosopher with a keen 
intelhgence, and not without talent as an orator, especially in 
extempore speaking, but as Anstotle himself declared he was 
devoid of natural common sense Although he was a personal 
adherent of the king, and constantly defended him 1n his history 
against the opposition of the old Macedonian nobility, who dis- 

1 See Jacoby on ‘Callisthenes’ in Pauly-Wissowa, vol x,¢ 1674 
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trusted his policy towards Asiatics, he nevertheless managed, 
by an untimely display of philosophic dignity on the question 
of obeisance, to bring upon himself the unfortunate suspicion 
of conspiracy with that very opposition, and thus to incur the 
displeasure of the king His position at the court had presum- 
ably always been isolated, since he belonged neither to the party 
of the Macedonian military nobihty nor to the Greek literary 
scandalmongers who swarmed at headquarters, but depended 
exclusively on the personal favour of the king When that was 
withdrawn he was helpless against the intngues of the rest It 
1s now certain that the men immediately surrounding the king 
afterwards thought it expedient to conceal some of the circum- 
stances attending Callisthenes’ fall Huis guilt was by no means 
established by normal process of law, and his execution was one 
of the autocratic acts that Alexander committed at that time, 
when the extreme tension of his mental and physical powers 
sometimes led to volcamc outbursts of termble passion even 
against his nearest friends Though we may draw the veil of 
pity over these inhumanities they could not but cloud Anstotle’s 
memory of the king and extinguish the feeling for him in his 
heart He tried to preserve his spiritual balance by being just, 
inexorably just even with regard to the shortcomings of his 
nephew The filthiness of human nature insisted on believing 
in antiquity that Alexander’s early death was due to poison 
administered at the instigation of Aristotle That was not the 
philosopher’s character, but the cup of kingly fmendship had 
certainly been embittered by a poisonous drop 

Anstotle’s stay at Athens still depended solely on Alexander 
When in the year 323 the news came of the latter’s death, this 
time no one would believe it , but when it was finally confirmed 
there was no holding the nationalist party The sole protection 
of the friends of Macedon had been Antipater, but he, too, hike 
Anistotle, had lost the confidence of the king during the last 
years, and was at that moment on the march through Asia 
Minor towards Babylon He had been bidden to the court, to 
remain for the future under the king’s eye Aristotle avoided 
the sudden overflow of nationahst hate and the attacks of the 
Demosthenic party by fleeing to Chalcisin Euboea The parental 
property of his dead mother was there, and there he remained 
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during the following months until his own death An affection 
of the stomach from which he suffered put an end to his life 
shortly afterwards, in his sixty-third year It seems that he was 
aware of the approach of death, for the will that we possess was 
drawn up in Chalcis! He was not spared the news that the 
Delphians, who had accorded him honours for his list of Pythian 
victors, were revoking them now that his royal patron was dead, 
but even the confusions of this tume could not permanently 
disturb the peace ot his soul, specially sensitive though he was 
to man’s misfortunes 2 

A word about his private life during these last years His 
guardian Proxenus and his fostermother had long been dead 
He had adopted their son Nicanor and made humself a father 
to him Nicanor was an officer on Alexander’s staff In the 
year 324 the king sent him to Greece as the bearer of an important 
message He it was who had to announce to the Hellenes 
assembled at Olympia for the national festival that Alexander 
claimed divine honours By his will Aristotle bequeathed to 
Nicanor the hand of his daughter Pythias, who was still a minor, 
a child of the long dead Pythias After the death of his wife he 
had taken a certain Herpyllis into his house, by whom he had 
a son called Nicomachus In his will he 1s careful to provide 
faithfully for them all, and also for his students There 1s some- 
thing affecting in the spectacle of the exile putting his affairs 
in order He 1s constantly calling to mind his home 1n Stagira 
and the lonely house of his parents far away, the figures of his 
foster parents, his only brother Arimnestus, whom he lost early, 
and his mother, whom he could picture only as he had seen her 
when a child His desire 1s that his mortal remains be not 
divided from the bones of his wife Pythias, as was also her last 
wish Between the lines of the sober practical dispositions 1n this 
last document we read a strange language, such as 1s not to be 
found in the wills of the other heads of the Peripatetic school, 


1 Jt speaks of Chalcis and Stagwa as being the only possible places for 
Herpyllis to live, and does not mention Athens (Diog L V 14) It also regards 
as uncertain where Anstotle 1s to be bumed (V 16), which would undoubtedly 
have been different if the arrangements had been made at Athens dunng quiet 
times 

2 Frg 666 in Rose (letter to Antipater) ‘About the voting at Delphi and 
their depriving me of my honours my feeling is that I am sorry but not 
extremely sorry’ The tone of this fragment is very genuine 
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which are also preserved It 1s the warm tone of true humanity, 
and at the same time the sign of an almost ternfying gulf 
between him and the persons by whom he wassurrounded These 
words were wmitten by a lonely man. A trace of this remains in 
an extremely moving confession that he makes in a letter of this 
last period, words that have an inimitably personal fragrance 
‘The more solitary and isolated I am, the more I have come to 
love myths” Within the noisy house there sits an old man living 
entirely to himself, a hermit, to use his own expression, a self 
withdrawn into itself, a person who in his happy moments loses 
himself in the profound wonderland of myth! His austere and 
reserved personality, carefully hidden from the outside world 
behind the immovable ramparts of learning, here reveals itself 
and raises the veil of 1ts secret As with most ancient person- 
alities, we know just enough of Amstotle’s to realize that we 
cannot really know anything about 1t So much, however, we 
do see, that this full hfe was not exhausted, as a superficial eye 
might suppose, by all its science and research His ‘theoretic 
life’ was rooted in a second life, hidden and profoundly personal, 
from which that ideal derived its force The picture of Anstotle 
as nothing but a scientist 1s the reverse of the truth This was 
precisely the age in which the self began to be emancipated from 
the chains of the objective side of life, when it felt more con- 
sciously than ever before that 1t could not be satisfied with 
external creation alone At this tume the private side of life 
withdrew from the turmoil of action into its quiet corner and 
made itself at home there The private side of individuals 
also awoke and locked the door against uninvited guests The 
absolutely objective form in which Anstotle always presented 
himself to the outside world was already based on a conscious 
separation of personal from externalized activities Only a little 
later the rapidly swelling torrent of subjectivity burst its dam 

' Frg 6681n Rose According to Aristotle myth and philosophy are closely 
connected This was a problem that he took over from Plato Metaph A 2, 
98217 ‘A man who 1s puzzled and wonders thinks himself ignorant Hence 
even the lover of myth 1s 1n a sense a lover of Wisdom, for the myth 1s composed 
of wonders’ It is of course one thing to see elements of philosophy in the 
love of myth, and another when the philosopher, as Aristotle does in this 
fragment, indulges himself by returning at the end of his long struggle with 


the problems to the half-hidden, illogical, obscure, but suggestive, language 
of myth 
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and swept all fixed objects away into the rhythm of its own 
inward movement 

The bust that recent research recognizes as being really 
Anistotle’s shows a very individual head! The artist has done 
his work in a somewhat conventionally refined manner, but in 
spite of that 1t has a speakingly vivid personality As in the 
famous head of Eumpides, the thinker 1s revealed by the hair 
hanging over the powerful forehead in thin and sparse locks The 
artist has not stopped, however, at such more or less typical 
features im his effort to grasp his subject’s individuahty From 
the side we are struck by the contrast between the chin jutting 
out beneath a tightly closed mouth, giving an expression of 
indomitable energy, and the critical, contemplative, perfectly 
level gaze of the eyes, directed towards some fixed point out- 
side the man and strangely unconscious of the passion and move- 
ment portrayed in the lower half of the face The intensity of 
that penetrating vision 1s almost disquieting The whole coun- 
tenance gives an impression of highly cultivated intelligence, 
but from the very first instant this 1s subordinate to the expres- 
sion of strained and earnest attention that embraces all the 
features The control of the intellect 1s evident throughout 
Only round the mocking mouth there plays a shadow of suffer- 
ing—the sole element of the involuntary that this visage reveals 

In conclusion we may place here a translation of his will It 
transports us directly into the human atmosphere in which he 
lived 2 

“All will be well, but, in case anything should happen, Anstotle has 
made these dispositions Antipater is to be executor 1n all matters and 
an general, but, until Nicanor shall armve, Amstomenes, Timarchus, 
Hipparchus, Dioteles and (if he consent and 1f circumstances permit him) 
Theophrastus shall take charge as well of Herpyllis and the children as of 
the property And when the girl [his daughter Pythias] shall be grown 
up she shall be given in marriage to Nicanor, but 1f anything happen to 
the girl (which heaven forbid and no such thing will happen) before her 
marriage, or when she 1s marned but before there are children, Nicanor 
shall have full powers, both with regard to the child and with regard to 


everything else, to administer in a manner worthy both of himself and 
ofus Nicanor shall take charge of the girl and of the boy Nicomachus as 


* Studniczka, Exm Bildnis des Arsstoteles, Leipzig, 1908 (Dekanatspro- 
gramm.) 
2 Diog L V 11 R D Hicks’s translation (Loeb Classical Library) 
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he shall think fit 1m all that concerns them as if he were father and 
brother And if anything should happen to Nicanor (which heaven 
forbid!) ether before he marnies the girl, or when he has marned her but 
before there are children, any arrangements that he may make shall be 
vahd And if Theophrastus 1s willing to live with her, he shall have the 
same nghts as Nicanor Otherwise the executors in consultation with 
Antipater shal] administer as regards the daughter and the boy as seems 
to them to be best The executors and Nicanor, in memory of me and of 
the steady affection which Herpyllis has borne towards me, shall take 
care of her 1n every other respect and, 1f she desires to be marned, shall 
see that she be given to one not unworthy, and besides what she has 
already received they shall give her a talent of silver out of the estate and 
three handmaids whomsoever she shall choose besides the maid she has 
at present and the man-servant Pyrrhaeus, and if she chooses to remain 
at Chalcis, the lodge by the garden, 1f m Stagira, my father’s house 
Whichever of these two houses she chooses, the executors shall furnish 
with such furniture as they think proper and as Herpyllis herself may 
approve Nicanor shall take charge of the boy Myrmex, that he be taken 
to his own friends in a manner worthy of me with the property of his 
which we received Ambracis shall be given her freedom, and on my 
daughter’s marniage shall receive 500 drachmas and the maid whom she 
now has And to Thale shall be given, in addition to the maid whom she 
has and who was bought, a thousand drachmas and a maid And Simon, 
in addition to the money before paid to him towards another servant, 
shall either have a servant purchased for him or receive a further sum of 
money And Tycho, Philo, Olympius, and his child shall tave their 
freedom when my daughter is married None of the servants who waited 
upon me shall be sold but they shall continue to be employed , and when 
they arrive at the proper age they shall have their freedom 1f they deserve 
it My executors shall see to 1t when the images which Gryllon has been 
commissioned to exccute are finished, that they be set up, namely that of 
Nicanor, that of Proxenus, which 1t was my intention to have executed, 
and that of Nicanor’s mother, also they shall set up the bust which has 
been executed of Armmnestus, to be a memonial of him seeing that he died 
childless, and shall dedicate my mother's statue to Demeter at Nemea or 
wherever they think best And wherever they bury me, there the bones 
of Pythias shall be laid, in accordance with her own instructions And to 
commemorate Nicanor’s safe return, as I vowed on his behalf, they shall 
set up in Stagira stone statues of life size to Zeus and Athena the Saviours ’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH 


RISTOTLE’s second stay in Athens was the culmination of his 

development It was his matunty, he completed his doc- 
trine and functioned as the head of a great school Since scholars 
have long recognized a connexion between the extant wntings 
and his activity as a lecturer, while on the other hand they have 
supposed that only dumng this last period was he actually 
lecturing, they have naturally concluded that all the treatises 
were composed during this time, and have swallowed without 
misgiving the awkward consequence of their inference, namely 
that the whole composition must have been crowded into the 
short space of thirteen years We cannot put the reigning view 
more briefly than it has been expressed by Zeller, who 1s still 
reckoned an authonty on these questions ‘If, then, the view 
already indicated as to the destination of these texts for his 
scholars, their connexion with his teaching, and the character 
of their cross-references be nght, 1t follows that all of them must 
have been composed dumng his final sojourn in Athens’ ! 

Our inquiry into the sojourn at Assos has made it unnecessary 
to say more about the untenability of this view, and 1t also makes 
it possible to get a clearer notion of the special significance of 
Aristotle’s last period within his whole development Now that 
we have succeeded 1n determining the spirit and direction of his 
work during the middle years, we see that the last phase, that 
in Athens, was very clearly distinguished from the preceding 
Bold speculation and extensive empincal investigation, which 
according to the previous view were both compressed into a 
narrow space in the last period, now become separated 1n time 
The foundations of his philosophy were complete by the middle 


1 Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, vol 1, p 155 Cf Bernays, 
Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, p 128 ‘All the surviving works belong to the Jast 
period of Aristotle's life, and even if the little that has been ascertained about 
their chronological relations to each other were ever to be increased by fortu- 
nate discovenes, the nature of their content excludes all hope that even the 
earhest of them could ever be early enough to show us Anstotle still working 
at his system, at all points it presents itself to us as complete, nowhere do we 
see the builder building ’ 
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period—taking ‘philosophy’ in the narrow sense 1n which 1t 1s 
always used by the expositors, and therefore excluding his 
gigantic researches in the sciences of nature and of man He 
began his philosophical development by following Plato, he then 
went on to criticize him, but in his third period there appeared 
something totally new and onginal He turned to the empirical 
investigation of details, and by consistently carrying out his 
conception of form he became in this sphere the creator of a 
new type of study For the present we will not ask what 1s the 
relation between this line of work and the philosophy of the 
preceding stage, nor how far the one completes the other and 
how far 1t goes beyond it We must begin by establishing the 
fact as such, namely that while the central philosophical dis- 
ciphnes only received during this period certain alterations 
characteristic of the spirit of the new direction that his work was 
taking, it was the wide field of nature and history in which he 
was really productive The main proof of this lies in the recently 
discovered papyri and inscriptions, but their necessary con- 
sequences for the history of his development have not yet been 
drawn 

An honorific inscription dug up in the year 1895 records the 
decision of the Delphians ‘to praise and crown’ Aristotle and his 
nephew Callisthenes in gratitude for their having established a 
complete list of the winners at the Pythian games from the earliest 
times to the present ! Such a list had of course necessitated very 
extensive researches among the archives, researches which must 
have been significant for the history of culture and literature as 
well In this work Aristotle was, so far as we can see, breaking 
new ground It cannot have taken place very early in view of 
the co-operation of his nephew, who had been his disciple at 
Assos and at Pella (above, p 318), nor yet after 334, when Callis- 
thenes went to Asia with Alexander It was probably in con- 
nexion with his history of the Sacred War that Callisthenes 
obtained access to the archives of the Delphic priests, in order 
to study the sources for the struggles and negotiations with the 
Phocians, which could not be done elsewhere That the actual 
date of the List of Pythian Winners was about 335/4, shortly 
before Callisthenes’ departure for Asia, 1s shown by the mason’s 

1 Dittenberger, Sylloge3, p 485 
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bill for cutting a stone record of this list, which 1s preserved and 
bears the name of the Delphic archon Caphis (331/0) It wasa 
laborious piece of work, amounting, by recent calculations, to a 
tablet of about 60,000 words It can be none other than the list 
of Anstotle and Callisthenes, the chiselling of which apparently 
continued through several years! It follows that this list was 
drawn up towards the end of the Macedonian period or at the 
beginning of the Atheman 

To the same penod belong Anstotle’s great antiquanan 
researches into the competitions at the great Dionysia and the 
Lenaea, and his Didascaltae, records of the dramatic perform- 
ances at Athens, which later formed the framework of the 
chronology used by the Alexandnne historians of literature for 
their history of the classical theatre, and are still the foundation 
of all we know about the dates when the pieces were played 
These researches, fundamental for the history of Greek litera- 
ture, were undoubtedly suggested by Anstotle’s philosophical 
study of the problems of poetics The immense collection of 
material comes after the philosophical study, for the lost dia- 
logue On Poets certainly goes back to early days Here again 
the new element 1s the amplification of conceptual treatment 
by means of the study of historical and chronological detail 
These researches can only have been made on the spot, in the 
archives of the archon, and therefore either prior to the death 
of Plato or after 335 The analogy of Aristotle’s other works of 
this sort, however, clearly indicates that they belong to the late 
period, and it 1s very obvious of itself that the preluminary 
investigations, which would have been impossible without the 
permission of the government, were made 1n connexion with the 
civic reform of the theatre that Lycurgus, the maker of the new 
stone theatre at Athens, undertook towards the end of the 
thirties 2 Just as he arranged for state copies of all the old 

1 Cf Homolle in Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, vol xxu, p 631 

? Anstotle’s interest in the development of the main literary forms, especially 
tragedy and comedy, which the post-Aristotelian Penpatetics extended to 
further classes (as appears from Horace Ars Poet 73, 275), 1s revealed in the 
fragments of his Victorzes preserved on an inscmption (CIA II 971), which 
mention the first performance of xGyoi or revels Unlike the Didascalzae this 
work arose not out of Anstotle’s interest in the history of the theatre but merely 


out of the Athenian state’s official interest in the persons and tribes of the 
winning backers and producers Hence it clearly proves the connexion between 
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tragedies and monuments to the classical masters, as well as 
providing for regular revivals of their plays, so must he have 
been the man who set up in stone at the back of the Porch, 
behind the theatre of Dionysus, the record of all dramatic 
competitions since the end of the sixth century The catalogues 
of Anstotle’s wntings also mention a work comparable to the 
list of Pythian winners on the winners at the Olympian games, 
following in the path first trodden by the sophist Hippias of 
Ehs Of this nothing 1s known Presumably it was directly 
suggested by the Pythian list, if so 1t must also belong to the 
second stay in Athens 

It can be shown, as we have previously remarked, that the 
same conclusion 1s probably true also of that tremendous under- 
taking, the collection of 158 constitutions The sole time when 
the philosopher could command the external aids necessary for 
such an extensive work, which must have employed a very large 
number of researchers, was while he was head of a great school 
within which he could train fellow-workers suited to his purpose 
The sojourn at the court of Pella 1s not a conceivable alternative, 
for, while he had financial support there, he could not have 
found the necessary assistants The Constitution of Athens, 
which was recovered at the beginning of the nineties and forms 
the first book of the collection, coming from Aristotle’s own pen, 
gives in the specially copious material of Attic history an example 
of the method to be adopted throughout the whole work The 
temporal references show that it was not published before 329/8 ! 
The work on the other constitutions, of which, thanks to 


these researches and Lycurgus’ civic reform of the theatre On the Didascahae 
see Jachmann De Anistotelis Didascalits (Dissertation) Gottingen, 1909 

1 For some time after the discovery of the Comststution of Athens much 
unnecessary dust was raised about its date as well as about its genuineness 
Torr detected the truth at once in his ‘Date of the Constitution of Athens’ 
(Athenaeum No 3302, cf Classical Review, vol v, 3, p 119) The date of com- 
position 1s limited in the backward direction by the mention of the archon 
Cephisophon (329/8), and forwards by the mention in chapter 46 of the build- 
ing of triremes and quadriremes but not of quinqueremes, which, however, are 
spoken of in CI A II 809 4 go as existing and are there taken over from the 
previous official year It follows from this inscription that the decision to build 
quinqueremes, of which Aristotle 1s unaware, must have been taken at the 
latest in 326 Hence the Constitution of Athens was written between 329/8 and 
327/6 See Wilamowitz, Artstoteles und Athen, vol 1,p 211,n 43 I pass over 
the completely mistaken attempts to put the work back into the fifties 
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unusually numerous fragments, we still possess a variegated 
picture, cannot therefore have been done before Anstotle’s last 
years, if, indeed, 1t was completed at all during his hfe 

With this colossal compilation, the result of careful and 
detailed work based on local source-material, Anstotle reached 
his point of greatest distance from the philosophy of Plato The 
individual is now almost an end in itself The same character 
appears still more clearly in the purely literary and philological 
Homeric Problems, the number of the books of which, as col- 
lected by the editors, was probably six, they lead up to Alex- 
andnian interpretation and criticism, and together with the 
foundation of poetics, of the chronology of literature, and of the 
study of the personality of poets, they have made Anstotle 
the creator of philology, which his pupil’s pupil, Demetrius of 
Phalerum, afterwards carned over to Alexandna Wecan prove 
that the Aixoudporra TréAewov or Pleas of the Cites also belongs to 
this late period (and thus make it fairly probable that the Bar- 
bar.an Customs does so too) by means of a fragment mentioning 
the expedition of Alexander of Molossus to southern Italy, where 
he met his death Aeschines in his speech on the crown refers 
to this death as being a very recent event, and hence it falls at 
the end of the thirties, 330 being the year usually assigned ! 

The above-mentioned works represent a scientific type of 
exact research into the real world that was something absolutely 
new and pioneer in the Greek world of the time Even Demo- 
cntus cannot be compared with it Freed from the Platonic way 
of thinking, Anstotle herewith became the hero of the line of 
universal inquirers that began with the Alexandrine philology 
of Callimachus and Anstarchus and has perpetuated itself every 
few centuries since the Renascence in isolated outstanding 
figures such as Scaliger He far surpasses all his successors, how- 
ever, 1n the originality of method that enabled him to fore- 
shadow the science of future millennia—the method of applying 
the principle of form to the details of reality, the idea of the 
uniformity of nature—and in the complexity of genius by which 


1 Arist frg 614 1n Rose Aesch Ctes 242 The expedition of Alexander 
the Molossian 1s mentioned 1n the Pleas as a historical example, and 1s obviously 
already past The Customs, with its ethnological, antiquarian, and mytho- 
logical interest, should belong to the same period of study It 1s the counter- 
part of the Constitutions 
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he spanned not merely the history and theory of culture but also 
the opposite hemisphere of natural science 

In natural science, again, the work of his last period reveals 
him as the master not so much of philosophy as of ‘history’ in 
the Greek sense of the word, which includes the detailed study 
of nature and natural life as well as the knowledge of human 
events We have been accustomed of old to take his scientific 
works as all of a piece, and to put the History of Anvmals, and 
the books on the Parts and on the Generation of Animals, into 
the same series as the Physics, the work On the Heavens, and 
that On Coming-to-be and Passing-away We should certainly 
hesitate, however, to assert that the Problems were early, since 
the collection as we have it 1s not identical with Anstotle’s at 
all, but in part the property of his disciples, who were the 
immediate continuators of the detailed research inaugurated 
in the Perrpatos This makes it very probable that even the 
genuinely Aristotelian problems belong to the late penod, as 1s 
indicated also by the richness of their matenal and the variety 
of their special interests It 1s really perfectly obvious in itself 
that the celestial mechanics of the work On the Heavens, together 
with the speculative treatment of the fundamental conceptions 
of ‘physics’, were Academic in ongin, as we have shown them 
to be, whereas this absorption in details, most of them utterly 
unrelated to philosophy, does not fit the period of speculation 
But we must go farther still The Hzstory of Ansmals itself 
belongs 1n intellectual structure not to the conceptual type 
exemplified by the Physics but to the same level as the collec- 
tion of constitutions As a collection of material its relation to 
the books on the Parts and on the Generation of Animals, which 
work upon it and inquire into the reasons of the phenomena that 
it contains, 1s exactly the same as that of the collection of 
constitutions to the late, empirical books of the Politics It 
provides them with a substratum Hence it is with the History 
of Animals just as with the Problems , this work shows the clearest 
traces of different authors, the last books are by younger 
members of the school, who appear as continuing, completing, 
and even correcting and criticizing, the work of the master 
Probably the task was organized just like that of collecting the 
constitutions, the work being distnbuted among vanious persons 
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nght from the start What part Aristotle himself took in it can 
hardly be determined with certainty now The description of 
the vegetable world, which 1s very closely connected with that 
of the animal, was assigned to Theophrastus, who carried 1t 
through on his own It can scarcely be true, as has sometimes 
been asserted, that the Hzstory of Animals would be conceivable 
apart from the discoveries made by Alexander’s expedition 
The information it contains about the habits of animals at that 
time pnknown in Greece, such as elephants, presupposes the 
experiences of the march to India, and there are certainly 
numerous other passages where the influence of this enormous 
extension of Greek knowledge 1s stull concealed from us How 
great was the profit of the Asiatic expeditions to Theophrastus’ 
botany 1s made clear in Bretzl's admirable though not final 
work ! Thus all indications point to a late date for the ongin of 
the philosopher’s zoological works We must not project this 
whole organization of specialized research backwards into the 
Academy , that would give a completely illusory picture It has 
been shown above that the Resemblances of Speusippus, though 
mainly concerned with plants, did not contain botanical studies 
in the manner of Theophrastus but material for the method of 
division by genus and species as recommended by Plato in his 
later days in the Sophist and the Statesman and as actually 
practised in the Academy merely for the sake of the logic of 
classification and not out of any interest in particular things and 
the conditions of their lives 2, We can clearly detect, 1n Aristotle’s 


1M Bretz!l, Botanische Forschungen des Alexanderzugs, Leipzig, 1903 

2 In the first book On the Parts of Antmals, which contains a general metho- 
dological introduction, the significance of which for the aim of Amstotle’s latest 
researches must be evaluated hereafter, he contrasts his point of view 10 detail 
(cc 2~4) with the Academic method of division The principle of dichotomy 
as put forward by Plato in the Sophist and the Statesman and afterwards applied 
to particular natural kinds by his disciples, especially Speusippus, 1s there 
sharply criticized both from the standpoint of logic and also as being useless in 
the construction of a real zoology, if one is to avoid teanng related species 
asunder It 1s true that even in the early Topics (VI 6 144 32) he criticizes 
certain superficialities of Academic division from the logical point of view, but 
this sort of contradiction had already arisen within the Academuc circle itself, 
ashetellsusthere The criticism in the Parts of Animals and at other places in 
the zoological works 1s totally independent of this It arose out of his own long- 
continued positive concern with the actual animal kingdom, and 1s the upshot 
of his efforts to wrest a new classification from the facts themselves The 
incompleteness of this ‘system’, which has often led to the demial of its 
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History of Anmals and Theophrastus’ Htstory of Plants, the 
influence of the schematism of this method , but to suppose that 
its real achievement Jay in the classification of animals and 
plants would be wrong It was far less important 1n the develop- 
ment of natural science than the fact that here for the first tume 
the observation and descmption of the individual and its life- 
history was being taken absolutely sennously It 1s yust here that 
the achievement of Aristotle and his school was so vast, 1n spite 
of several blunders which, 1n view of the multiphcity and vanous 
worth of the sources he had to use, were inevitable while the 
method was in its infancy The Meteorology will also belong to 
this period as a whole! The book on the cause of the Nile’s 
floods, the genuineness of which can no longer be doubted, 1s a 
particularly interesting case of a special problem 1n this sphere 
We can almost see Aristotle at work during this period when he 
communicates to his fellow-workers the results of the latest 
observations from the upper valley, and ends his account with 
the exclamation ‘The Nile floods are no longer a problem, for 1t 
has actually been observed that rains are the cause of the 
swelling ’2 

Very closely connected with the studies of organic nature and 
living things 1s the set of inquirtes that Aristotle undertakes in 
his work On the Soul and 1n the group of anthropological and 
physiological monographs attached thereto The mere fact that 
he attaches to psychology the doctrines of perception and colour, 
of memory and recall, of sleep and waking, of dreams, of breath- 
ing, of the motion of living things, of longevity, of youth and age, 
of life and death, reveals a consistently physiological attitude , 
the starting-point of this series of studies 1s necessarily psycho- 
logy, because the soul 1s here conceived as the pnnciple of life, 


existence, 1s due to its late appearance in Anstotle’s development as a thinker 
See Jurgen Bona Meyer, Artstoteles’ Trerkunde, Ein Bewtrag zur Geschichte der 
Zoologie, Phystologre und alten Philosophte (Berlin, 1855), pp 53 and 70 ff 

1 See above, pp 307-8 

2 Iam convinced by Partsch’s excellent article ‘Des Anstoteles Buch uber 
das Steigen des Nil’, Abhandlungen der sdchsischen Gesellschaft der W1ssen- 
schaften (phlosophisch-histomsche Klasse), vol xxvu, p 553, Leipzig, 1910 The 
original form of the conclusion translated in the text is preserved by Photius 
(ouxéts TpopAnudé tony e6n yap gavepéss STi UE vetav atfea, see Partsch, p 574), 
and 1s characteristic of Aristotle, cf Metaph H 6, 1045%24 ‘the question will 
no longer be thought a difficulty’ 
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which 1s thereafter pursued through all its characteristic mani- 
festations All sorts of traces indicate that the series only 
gradually attained to its present completeness ! The conjunc- 
tion of these more general physiological preliminaries with the 
zoological works to form a comprehensive picture of the organic 
world, as we now have it, gives us an artistic pedagogical struc- 
ture which did not appear in this form until the last period 
The question 1s how far the psychology itself shares in the general 
development that we have already sketched, and whether we can 
discover any data for the construction of a chronology of this 
work and of the so-called Parva Naturaha 

In this connexion the third book Ox the Soul, which contains 
the doctrine of Nus, stands out as peculiarly Platomic and not 
very scientific This doctnne is an old and permanent element 
of Anstotle’s philosophy, one of the main roots of his meta- 
physics The treatment of it 1n this work goes deeply into 
metaphysics On and around it the psycho-physical theory of 
the soul was subsequently constructed, as it appears, without, 
however, bridging the gulf between the two parts whose intel- 
lectual heritages were so different It might be objected that 
this twofold character pervades Aristotle’s whole philosophy 
and must have been inherent 1n it from the beginning Against 
this view it must be said that the doctrine of Nus was a tradi- 
tional element inherited from Plato, who, however, had no 
psycho-physics or only shght beginnings of one, and that, while 
we find a developed theory of Nus even in the earliest works of 
Anstotle of which we can have exact knowledge, as 1s consistent 
with the general speculative tendency of his first Platonizing 
philosophy, we do not find any trace of empirical psychology in 
those works The latter pursuit 1s entirely his own invention 
Hence it 1s certainly not an accident that his ethics, for example, 
is built on a very primitive theory of the soul, namely the 
division of 1t into a rational and an urational part This vener- 
able doctrine, appearing 1n Anistotle as early as the Protrepticus, 
is simply Plato’s For practical] reasons he left 1t undisturbed 
in later days, although his psychology had advanced a long way 
in the meantime and he no longer recognized parts of the soul 


* See Brandis Griechtsch-rimische Philosophie, vol ub 2, pp 1192 ff, and 
my article ‘Das Pneuma 1m Lykeion’, Hermes, vol xlvui, p 42 
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at all In ethics it remained convenient to work with the old 
ideas, and no errors followed serious enough to vitiate the 
ethical result , Plato’s old system was ingrained in the founda- 
tions of his ethics for good and all Nevertheless he thinks it 
necessary to apologize for thus simphfying his problem ' The 
structure of his ethics would probably have been different 1f, 
when its foundations were being laid, his psychology had already 
reached the level at which we know it This contrast of levels 
can still be pointed out in definite details The way in which the 
Eudemus develops Plato’s theory of Recollection, and the belief 
in personal immortality as we find it there and even in the 
dialogue On Philosophy (that 1s, even at the beginning of 
the middle penod), are incompatible with the psycho-physics of 
the work On the Soul asit has come down tous They presuppose 
the persistence after death of precisely that part of human 
consciousness which according to the philosopher’s later view 
is bound up with the body? Moreover, we have to recognize 
that the ethics of the middle penod, with its theological notion 
of clairvoyance and of prophecy, 1s still on the same level as the 
dialogue On Philosophy, whereas the work On the Interpretation 
of Dreams, which belongs to the series of physiological inquiries 
attached to the books On the Soul, represents a complete break 
with this Platonizing view The state of mind here 1s completely 
non-ethical and purely scientific, and more important than the 
fact that Aristotle rejects his previous view 1s the method on the 
basis of which he rejects 1t He even introduces considerations 
drawn from the psychology of animals, a clear sign of the changed 
spirit of this new and completely unmystical attitude 3 Now the 


1 In the Eudemian Ethics Aristotle 1s stul confidently basing his doctrine 
of virtue on the old schematic division of the soul into two parts that share 
in reason’ (II 1, 1219>28) just as he does in the Protvepticus, which he 1s here 
following word for word (see above, p 249) On the other hand, the corre- 
sponding passage of the later version (Eth Nic I 13, 1102°23 ff) apolo- 
getically insists that the statesman and the practical man, in order to judge 
questions of virtue correctly, need a minimum (only that!) of psychological 
knowledge ‘To refine further 1s perhaps more labonous than the matters in 
hand demand Moreover, some points concerning virtue are sufficiently 
explained in the exotenc works, and they should be consulted’ Then comes 
the doctrine, traditional at this point, of the rational and the mwrational parts 
of the soul, but with a short reference to the problematic nature of the concep- 
tion of ‘parts of the soul’ Accordingly this phrase is purposely avoided in what 
follows 2 See above, pp 50 ff 

3 In this extremely interesting essay Anstotle tnes to giveanaturalexplanation 
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new spirit 1s sovereign throughout the first two classical books 
of the psychology, with their theory of sense-perception and the 
accompanying view of the soul as the entelechy of the organic 
body The doctrine of Nus could never have given rise to this 
Equally epoch-making are the researches in the short physio- 
logical works It 1s not a bold inference, but simply an evident 
fact, that they belong to the same late stage of development as 
the work On the Interpretation of Dreams, which 1s inserted among 
them as a monograph on a problem inherited from Plato! In 
content, in method, in date, and in general outlook, this whole 
complex of researches belongs with the great works on the parts 
and generation of living things Even if, therefore, the present 
version of the third book On the Soul 1s uniform and con- 
temporary with the other two and the Parva Naturalra (on 
which I hazard no opinion, because the materials for a decision 
are lacking), that cannot alter the fact that the ideas about Nus 
are earlier, while the method and the execution of the rest 1s 
later and belongs to another stage of development—in fact, to 
another dimension of thought 2 

Another and no less important creation of Anstotle’s later 
days was the foundation of the history of philosophy and the 
sciences, a great collective work, encyclopaedic in dimensions yet 
uniform in outlook, whose monumental structure first made 


of the phenomenon of dream-divination by means of psycho-physiology He 
does not deny that we sometimes have prevision of the future in the dream- 
state, but he does now deny that this prevision proceeds from metaphysical 
regions Against the belief in dreams sent by a god there 1s the fact that neither 
wise nor good men are accustomed to have such dreams, but often precisely 
morally infenor persons who happen to be physically disposed to them, and 
also the fact that animals too have dreams (a reference to the History of 
Animals, IV io, 536° 28) He shows the connexion between what we dream 
and the subconscious or conscious impressions of the waking life and examines 
in detail the causes of the distortion of 1mages in dreams For divination in 
the dialogue On Philosophy see above, pp 162 ff, and in the original ethics 
above, pp 240-241 

1 It 1s not illuminating to suppose that Anstotle could have adopted the 
standpoint of scientific psychology 1n other matters at a time when he was still 
chenshing the mystical view of divination, and that just on this one pomt 
conservative Platonism was still causing him tocompromise On the contrary, 
his change of view about divination was simply the logical expression of a 
change 1n his whole manner of regarding psychic life 

? Although the Parva Naturalia deal only with the general physiological! 
conditions of life, and do not enter into details, their frequent mention of prin- 
ciples of classification usual in the zoological works shows clearly that they are 
based on these empirically ascertained ‘divisions’ 
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visible to sense that living unity of knowledge which the Peri- 
patos embodied On a view of the world-process such as Aris- 
totle’s the history of the gradual advance of human knowledge 
1s the grand final theme of learning With it science attains the 
stage of an historical understanding of the inner teleological law 
of its own being, just as 1t might that of a plant or an animal 
It 1s astounding how he executed this task It far exceeded the 
powers of a single person, and had to be divided among several 
workers, hke the description of political forms or that of organic 
nature Theophrastus was allotted the history of the physical 
and—in the modern sense—metaphysical systems, which he 
portrayed in eighteen books In discussing the development 
of those two modes of thought, inseparably connected in ancient 
times, he gave a systematic arrangement to all the problems 
from Thales and the ‘physiologists’ down tohisownage Enough 
fragments of the work still exist, most of them recovered from 
the late doxographers, to enable us to estimate the compre- 
hensive nature of the comparative history that he produced It 
could not have been carmed out without the aid of Anstotle’s 
library, the first considerable collection of books that we know 
of on European soil, and the documentary trustworthiness of 
the personal researches on which it rested made it antiquity’s 
last word on the subject In later times it was frequently con- 
tinued and carmed down to the then present, selections were 
chosen from it, its contents were compressed into the most 
vanious forms, until in late antiquity, diluted to the utmost and 
rendered as far as possible mechanical, 1t was made into an 
introductory textbook for beginners Besides the Opznzons of the 
Physicists there was Eudemus’ history of arithmetic, geometry, 
and astronomy, and presumably also his history ef theology 
The former 1n particular was an authoritative work throughout 
antiquity, and most of the later statements about the history 
of ancient mathematics go back to1t There was also a history 
of medicine, which Menon was commissioned to wmite , an extract 
from it has recently been restored to us on a newly discovered 
papyrus This whole work on the history of knowledge can have 
arisen only in that late period when the first attempts at a 
history of philosophy, as we find them in the early Metaphysics A, 
were continued on the grand scale of the Conststuttons, and when 
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specialized inquiries 1n the field of organic nature had established 
communication with the sphere of medicine 

Under the leadership of Theophrastus the Peripatetic school 
further cultivated its relations with the more famous of the con- 
temporary schools of medicine, such as that at Cnidus, and later 
on that at Alexandna Dynastic confirmation was given to these 
relations by the marnage of Anstotle’s daughter Pythias to 
Metrodorus, a representative of the Cnidian school, who taught 
at Athens—no doubt 1n the Lyceum—where the great physician 
Frasistratus was his student It can be shown that in his wnt- 
ing Aristotle makes constant use of medical literature, not 
merely of the Hippocratic kind that flounshed in Cos, but even 
more of the Pneumatic physicians of the Sicilian school (Philis- 
tion, Diocles), and this proves that these studies were pursued 
in the Lyceum in connexion with physiology and anthropology 
Then, too, was collected the pedagogical matenal treated 1n the 
medical work Dissectrons, to which Aristotle often refers in the 
zoological writings This book was an illustrated, atlas-hke 
work, for figures and drawings are expressly mentioned The 
fact that such equipment was needed for object-lessons shows 
that there were regular courses of lectures in anatomy and 
physiology, whick® was not so in Plato’s Academy  Plato’s 
medical studies in the T:maeus and his relations with Philistion 
were isolated events Here again the real organizer, the man 
who made empirical investigation an end in itself, was Aristotle 

To us moderns the scientific study of minutiae 1s no longer 
unfamibar We think of it as the fruitful depth of experience 
from which alone genuine knowledge of reality flows It needs 
a lively historical sense, such as 1s not often found, to realize 
vividly at this time of day how strange and repellent this mode 
of procedure was to the average Greek of the fourth century, 
and what a revolutionary innovation Anstotle was making 
Scientific thought had to forge step by step the methods that 
to-day are 1ts securest possession and most commonplace tool 
The technique of the orderly observation of particulars, methodi- 
cally pursued, was learnt from the exact modern medicine of the 
end of the fifth century, and in the fourth century from the 
astronomy of the onentals with their century-long catalogues 
and records Earlier students of the philosophy of nature had 
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not gone beyond the divinatory explanation of isolated strik- 
ing phenomena What the Academy had added was, as has been 
said, not the collection and description of particulars, but the 
logical classification of universal genera and species Plato 
m his later years had, of course, insistently demanded that we 
should not stop half-way in our classifications, but carry on the 
divisions until we came to the indivisible, for the sake of the 
exhaustive completeness that alone could lend certainty to 
the method, but he was referring only to the species, not to the 
sensible appearances His indivisible still remained a universal 
The first person to investigate the sensible as the vehicle of the 
universal (‘immattered form’) was Anstotle This aim was a 
new one even in comparison with the empiricism of the older 
medicine and astronomy. 

He needed unspeakable labour and patience to lead his hearers 
into the new paths It cost him many efforts of persuasion and 
many biting reprimands to teach the young men, who were 
accustomed to the abstract play of ideas in Attic verbal duel- 
ling, and understood by a liberal education the formal capacity 
to handle political questions with the aid of rhetonc and logic, 
or at best perhaps the knowledge of ‘higher things’ (uetéwpa)— 
to teach them to devote themselves to the inspection of insects 
and earth-worms, or to examine the entrails of dissected animals 
without aesthetic repugnance In the introduction to his work 
On the Parts of Animals he initiates his hearers into this kind 
of study with an acute exposition of the method, and depicts 
in an Impressive manner his new joy in the art of nature and in 
the newly discovered world of secret orderliness! We repro- 
duce his words here in order that they may receive the attention 
due to them 1n the history of the mind as Anstotle’s profession 
of his new ideal of studying the individual He speaks of the 
very different attractions of high speculation in the Platonic 
sense and of the empincism recommended by himself He tries 
to be fair to both, but we can feel on which side lay, 1f not his 
heart, at any rate his scientific interest, when he was trying to 
impress these 1deas on his disciples They were written at a 
time when the metaphysical and conceptual attitude of his 
early decades, though still forming the constructive framework 

' Part An I 5, 644 22 
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of his general view, no longer held any place in his creative 
activity 


‘Of things constituted by nature some are ungenerated, imperishable, 
and eternal, while others are subject to generation and decay. The 
former are excellent beyond compare and divine, but less accessible to 
knowledge The evidence that might throw light on them, and on the 
problems which we long to solve respecting them, 1s furmished but scantily 
by sensation, whereas respecting perishable plants and animals we have 
abundant information, living as we do in their midst, and ample data 
may be collected concerning all their various kinds, 1f only we are willing 
to take sufficient pains Both departments, however, have their special 
charm The scanty conceptions to which we can attain of celestial things 
give us, from their excellence, more pleasure than all our knowledge of 
the world in which we hive, just as a half glimpse of persons that we love 
1s more delightful than a leisurely view of other things, whatever their 
number and dimensions On the other hand, in certitude and in com- 
pleteness our knowledge of terrestrial things has the advantage More- 
over, their greater nearness and affinity to us balances somewhat the 
loftier interest of the heavenly things that are the objects of the higher 
philosophy Having already treated of the celestial world, as far as 
our conjectures could reach, we proceed to treat gf animals, without 
omitting, to the best of our ability, any member of the kingdom, however 
wgnoble_ For if some have no graces to charm the sense, yet even these, 
by disclosing to intellectual perception the artistic spirit that designed 
them, give immense pleasure to all who can trace links of causation, and 
are inchned to philosophy Indeed, it would be strange if mimic repre- 
sentations of them were attractive, because they disclose the mimetic 
skill of the painter or sculptor, and the original realities themselves were 
not more interesting, to all at any rate who have eyes to discern the 
reasons that determined their formation We therefore must not recoil 
with childish aversion from the examination of the humbler animals 
Every realm of nature 1s marvellous and as Herachtus, when the 
strangers who came to visit him found him warming himself at the 
furnace in the Intchen and hesitated to go 1n, 1s reported to have bidden 
them not to be afraid to enter, as even in that kitchen divinities were 
present, so we should venture on the study of every kind of animal 
without distaste, for each and all will reveal to us something natural and 
something beautiful Absence of haphazard and conduciveness of every- 
thing to an end are to be found in Nature’s works in the highest degree, 
and the resultant end of her generations and combinations 1s a form of 
the beautiful 

‘If any person thinks the examination of the rest of the animal king- 
dom an unworthy task, he must hold in like disesteem the study of man 
For no one can look at the primordia of the human frame—blood, flesh, 
bones, vessels, and the luke—without much repugnance Moreover, when 
any one of the parts or structures, be it which it may, is under discussion, 
it must not be supposed that it 1s 1ts material composition to which 
attention 1s being directed or which 1s the object of the discussion, but 
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the relation of such part to the total form (uop@j) Sumularly, the true 
object of architecture 1s not bricks, mortar, or timber, but the house, and 
so the principle obyect of natural philosophy 1s not the maternal elements, 
but their composition, and the totality of the form, independently of 
which they have no existence ’ 


The words read like a programme for research and instruc- 
tion in the Permpatetic school They explain to us the spirit 
that reigns in the works of Aristotle’s followers, though these 
men placed metaphysics even more in the background than he 
does here, until 1t was expressly banished by Strato in the second 
generation The later development of the school can in fact 
be understood only through the almost exclusively empirical 
interest here expressed by Aristotle 1n his old age, just as Plato’s 
disciples attached themselves wholly to his later views Anis- 
totle is not, of course, proposing the complete excision of meta- 
physics and celestial physics On the contrary, this very passage 
shows that the lectures on the animal world were preceded by 
some in that sphere It 1s umpossible, however, to mistake the 
complete change in his mood and the displacement of his inner 
centre of gravity as compared with the time when he thought 
of himself prmarily as the reviver of Plato’s supersensible 
philosophy and the pioneer of a new speculative knowledge of 
God In his work on metaphysics this study appears, 1n the true 
Platonic fashion, as the only exact science because the only one 
based on pure Nus , and though he called it, when he was wnting 
the original metaphysics, a science vouchsafed only to divine 
knowledge, he was at the same time expressing his proud 
confidence that reason cannot be too highly thought of by man, 
and that nothing in reality 1s hidden from its power How 
different sounds the language of his old age! He nolonger speaks 
of the world of appearances as more knowable to us but to be 
contrasted with the essence of reality, which 1s more knowable 
naturally He justifies metaphysics now by means of the ever- 
lasting longing of the human heart to penetrate the mystenes 
of the imperishable and invisible world, and 1s ready to content 
himself with the merest corner of that hidden tmith, while the 
precedence as real science (1) THs EmotHNSs WTEpOXT)) 1s nowclearly 
assigned to empirical research This 1s the praise of devotion 
to the small, the confession of allegiance to the study that 
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fulfils 1ts highest achievements in the History of Animals, the 
collection of Conststutions, the history of the theatre, and the 
chronicle of the Pythian competitions 

The spiritual bond between the work and purpose of these 
years and the reformed Platonism of the forties 1s his peculiar 
conception of ‘1mmattered form’, which in the passage quoted 
he sets up as the real aim of the study of nature This idea, from 
being the object of an ontological theory of knowledge, came 
year by year to be rather a living instrument of the most varied 
researches It now appears, therefore, not with the significance 
of a metaphysical pnnciple—taking ‘metaphysical’ not in our 
sense but in Aristotle’s—but as the direct object of conceptually 
interpreted experience In the same way the notion of purpose, 
which 1s connected with it, 1s not 1n itself a metaphysical con- 
ception for Anstotle, but 1s sumply read off from expemence The 
sphere of applicability of the notion of form, therefore, extends 
far beyond the immanent essences of his metaphysics, the latter 
being restricted, properly speaking, to the entelechies of natural 
things He explains it in the passage quoted by means of the 
analogy of artistic form Through this analogy his conception 
of form can be applied to the structures of human culture, which 
are partly of a purely artistic kind, and partly on the borderline 
between conscious spiritual creation and the spontaneous work 
of nature, of the latter kind are the state and all the forms of 
human society and manners of life By his notion of form he 
bridges the contrast between pure thought and the empirical 
study of mmdividuals, between nature and art His empiricism 
1s not a mechanical amassing of dead material, but the morpho- 
logical articulation of reality He organizes and overcomes the 
manifold (&reipov) of appearances, which Plato simply passes 
over, by ascending from the smallest and most insignificant 
traces of organic form and order to more comprehensive unities 
Thus he builds up out of experience the total picture of a world 
whose ultimate efficient and final cause 1s once more a highest 
form, the form of all forms, creative thought According to 
Plato the spiritualization of man’s whole life could be attained 
only by turning away the mind from appearances to the arche- 
type, according to Aristotle it 1s in the end identical with the 
specialization of knowledge as here understood This 1s because 
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every new discovery of a form, be it that of the lowest insect 
or amphibian or of the tumest part of human art or speech, 1s 
a step onward 1n the task of making mind supreme over matter 
and thus ‘giving meaning to reality’ There is nothing in nature, 
even the most worthless and contemptible, that does not con- 
tain something wonderful within itself, and he whose eye with 
glad astonishment discovers it 1s akin to the spirit of Anstotle 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE REVISION OF THE THEORY OF THE PRIME 
MOVER 


I Aristotle’s last period there was another pregnant altera- 
tion in his theology, obviously made in connexion with the 
final revision of the Metaphysics On this occasion the oldest 
part of this study, and that in which his Platonic heritage most 
persistently asserted itself,! namely the theory of the unmoved 
mover and of its relation to the celestial revolutions, underwent 
a change As has been shown,? the actual elaboration of the 
theological portion was never completed 1n the final version, 
but there remains a considerable passage that was intended to 
form part of 1t, and was subsequently inserted by the editors 
into Book A, to which in subject 1t belongs 

From its apparent lack of all external relation to the rest 
Bonitz inferred that Book A is not the intended conclusion of 
the Metaphysics but an independent treatise, and must be 
assigned to an earlier date 3 We have confirmed this inference 
in another way by revealing the connexion of Book A with the 
earliest version of the Metaphysics and the form there given to 
the doctrine + Against this early dating, however, there stands 
the mention of Eudoxus’ pupil Callippus in chapter 85 Little 
as we know about this famous astronomer and his dates, it 1s 
extremely umprobable that he met Aristotle before the latter’s 
second stay in Athens The only fixed point in his chronology 
1s the great reform of the Attic calendar, which he was invited 
to undertake by the Athenian government © The new era, which 

1 Above, pp 141 ff 

2 Above, p 223 

3 Bonmtz, Comm in Ay Metaph,p 25 Cf above, p 219 

* Above, pp 219 ff 

‘ As was pointed out by Apelt in his review of my ‘Ent Metaph Anist’, 
Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 1912, ¢ 1590 

® His date 1s briefly discussed by Boeckh in his Vierydhrige Sonnenkretse d 
Alt, p 155, which, however, does not make use of the passages in the Meta- 
physics For his era see the article in Pauly-Wissowa under the heading 
‘Kallippische Penode’, it 1s a fault that there 1s no article on Callippus himself 


in this encyclopaedia He deserves a separate study As yet there 1s not even 
a collection of the remains of his teaching 
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is usually called after him, began in 330/29 He must therefore 
have been working in Athens for a considerable period about 
this tume, and naturally he would renew the relations established 
by Eudoxus with the learned circles in the city This 1s proved, 
with as much certainty as any one could wish for, merely by the 
way in which Anistotle speaks of hminA8 He could not have 
reported as he does on the changes proposed by Callippus 1n the 
sphere-system of Eudoxus unless he had discussed these ques- 
tions with the astronomer himself in the school circle It was in 
fact, as will become clear hereafter, precisely these discussions, 
that 1s to say the direct stimulation that he received from the 
astronomical side, which first incited Aristotle to work out the 
doctrine of the movers of the spheres The umperfect tense that 
he uses when speaking of Callippus’ alteration of the Eudoxian 
system admits of two explanations only either 1t merely means 
that Aristotle owes his knowledge of these hypotheses to pre- 
vious oral discussions with Calhppus, or 1t also umplies that at the 
time of wnting Callippus was no longer alive Since Aristotle 
also uses the imperfect in speaking of Eudoxus, who 1s known to 
have been long dead and with whom again Aristotle was per- 
sonally acquainted, the most probable conclusion 1s that both 
were true of Callippus as well! All the later must be the date of 
chapter 8 It must come during Aristotle’s last tume at Athens, 
and presumably after 330? This conclusion 1s extremely umpor- 

' Metaph AB 1073%17 ‘Eudoxus used to suppose that the motion of the sun 
or of the moon involves, 1n either case, three spheres Callippus used to make 
the position of the spheres the same as Eudoxus did, but while he used to assign 
the same number as Eudoxus did to Jupiter and to Saturn, he used to think two 
more spheres should be added to the sun and two to the moon if one 1s to 
explain the observed facts’ Aristotle uses sumular language when speaking of 
views put forward by Plato 1n oral discussion, for ex ,A 9,992" 20 ‘Plato even 
used to object to this class of thing as being a geometncal fiction, and used to give 
the name of pnnciple of the line—and this he often used to posit—to the indi- 
visible lines’ The express addition of ‘often’ here 1s decisive for the under- 
standing of this imperfect and we must supply it in the passage about Eudoxus 
and Cathppus For the imperfect as the expression of the oral tradition of a 
school see for ex On the Sublime III 5 (and Wilamowitz’s comment thereon in 
Hermes, vol xxxv, p 49,m 2) Suimular are the reminiscences of the Academy 
in Metaph Z 11, 1036" 25 (the younger Socrates), and Eth Nic X 2, 1172920 
(Eudoxus) Antiquity s knowledge of the reasons for Callippus alterations in 
the Eudoxian system was based on the oral tradition of the Lyceum as pre- 
served by Eudemus (see his frg 97, p 142 1n Spengel) 


? According to Simplicius I” Arist de Caelo (p 493,1 5, 1m Heiberg) ‘Callip- 
pus of Cyzicus, after studying with Polemarchus the inend of Eudoxus, came 
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tant for Amstotle’s development Either this chapter was 
written at the same time as the rest of Book A, and then all 
our conclusions about the antiquity of the form given to the 
doctrine in that book (above, p 221) would totter, or our proof 
that the earhest Metaphysics had a distinct form of the doctrine 
holds good of Book A also, and then chapter 8 must be not an 
original element but a later insertion 

While the doctrine of Book A incontrovertibly belongs to the 
earlier conception of metaphysics, sharp eyes have been equally 
certain ever since the days of antiquity that chapter 8 1s not 
an organic member of its surroundings but a foreign body It 
remains, however, to give the real proof that what isolated 
critics have always suspected 1s actually so Whereas others 
have usually taken their start from the astronomical content of 
the passage, we will begin with the style 

Book A 1s an outline of a lecture, not intended for the use of 
other persons at all (above, p 219) It contains only the main 
points, sketchily put together, sometimes merely jotted down 
one after the other with a recurring ‘Note, next, that ’, and 
bare of all stylistic polish in detail! The greatest difficulties 
of interpretation come in the first or physical part, which pro- 
vides the foundation for the doctrine of the first mover, but 
even the second part, in which this doctrine 1s expounded, 1s not 
much more readable, which 1n view of the fundamental impor- 
tance of the subject has always been found extremely distres- 
sing Everything 1s left to the actual delivery There 1s not the 
slightest reason to fear that in his lectures Aristotle spoke the 
sort of Greek that some readers, knowing none but these parts 


to Athens after the la*ter and spent his time with Anstotle correcting and supple- 
menting the discovenes of Eudoxus’ That this was not the Academic period 
but the time when Aristotle was head of a school, follows not merely from the 
express separation of this stay of Callippus from the celebrated Athenian 
sojourn of Eudoxus (in 367), but also from the description of him as a pupil 
not of Eudoxus but of Eudoxus’ pupil Polemarchus Otherwise, moreover, we 
should not have merely Anstotle mentioned as his collaborator but rather 
Plato All this points to the penod of Callippus’ reform Simplicius must have 
obtaimed his information from a learned tradition (Eudemus history of 
astronomy, apparently consulted in Sosigenes, see Simplicius, op cit p 488, 
1 19), for 1t cannot be pedeeed merely from the passage in the Metaphysics 

‘ See Metaph A3, 1069 35 and 1070* 5, and the linking of arguments with 
En, kal, Gua Ad, Sioles aé, or 4 Kal, pay. in the early chapters par also, for 
ex, mchap 9, 1074> 21, 25, 36, 38, 107545 and 7, and chap 10, 1075* 34, by 
16, 28, 34, 
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of him, reverence with respectful awe as genuine Aristotelian 
brevity How he really spoke 1s shown by chapter 8, which in 
contrast to the rest of the book 1s fully written out In conse- 
quence its style 1s so strikingly distinct from that of its context 
that we must seek a reason for this phenomenon 

In chapter 8 Anstotle discusses the question whether there 
1s only one essence such as the unmoved mover, or a consider- 
able number of them, so that they forma class He begins with 
some remarks on the history of the problem of determining the 
number of the first principles with mathematical exactitude 
He then puts forward the theory that, yust as the heaven of 
the fixed stars requires an eternal unmoved mover in order 
that 1t may move, those other complex motions executed 1n the 
heavens by the planets each require their own unmoved mover 
This 1s because the stars are by nature eternal, and therefore 
their motion presupposes some other eternal which must possess 
independent being exactly as they do 1n accordance with the 
principle that only substance (ovcia) can be prior to substance 
For each star we must assume as many movers as it executes 
motions , and since the system of Eudoxus, which Anstotle has 
adopted, assumes a special sphere to each motion, this means 
that there must be precisely as many unmoved movers as there 
are spheres It 1s for astronomy, not for metaphysics, to calcu- 
late the number of these spheres, but of course this does not 
mean that astronomy has anything to do with the assumption 
of unmoved movers The latter 1s purely metaphysical in origin 
Aristotle does, however, transgress the bounds of metaphysics 
when he enters into the calculations of the astronomers and tries 
to show—as 1t 1s the main purpose of his discussion to do—that 
neither the system of Eudoxus nor the revised form of 1t put for- 
ward by Callippus suffices to explain all the planetary motions 
Eudoxus had arnved at 26spheres Callippus raised the number 
to 33 Aristotle with his hypothesis of ‘counteracting spheres’ 
increased it to 47 or 55 

This survey of the main content of the astronomical chapter 
will suffice to show that it 1s incompatible with its context not 
merely in its style of writing but also in its ‘style’ of method 
The theology of the two preceding chapters breathes an entirely 
different spimt The unmoved mover there discussed moves the 
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heavens by itself, and through the medium of them, which move 
themselves, 1t moves this world of things whose motion 1s purely 
external toit ' The seventh chapter examines the character and 
essence of the highest pnnciple It is mmatertal mind, pure act, 
serene and blessed life free from all interruption Anstotle 
ascribes to 1t an eternal unmoved essence (ovcola) that tran- 
scends all that 1s perceptible to sense It can have no size or 
extension, it 1s an indivisible unity, umpassible and unchange- 
able In view of these essential properties the highest principle 
1s declared to be God, for by the conception of God we under- 
stand an essence that 1s eternal, living, and most perfect Now 
all this apphes, according to Anstotle, to Nus Nus 1s not only 
the eternal and most perfect thing, ‘the actuality of thought 1s 
life’ This derivation of the Absolute 1s of course so concise 
and so far from exhaustive that 1t at once raises a series of ques- 
tions to which Aristotle gives no answer, but the train of thought 
radiates a force, generated by religious experience, that carries 
one away We are uresistibly driven on to the question of the 
ninth chapter what 1s the content of this activity of Nus and 
what relation obtains between the content of its thought and 1ts 
perfection’ If it thinks nothing it 1s at rest, and hence at the 
most a potency, not a pure activity , if 1t thinks something other 
than itself 1t thinks something less perfect than itself, and thereby 
diminishes 1ts own perfection Thus Anistotle leads his hearers 
in one flight to the conclusion that necessarily follows from the 
conception of divine (that 1s, of the most perfect) being thought 
thinks 1tself, and in this creative act it eternally enjoys its own 
absolute perfection 

Chapter 8 interrupts this continuous train of thought and 
breaks it into two parts Remove it, and chapters 7 and g fit 
smoothly together After reading chapter 8, on the other hand, 
it 1s umpossible to take up again the speculative meditation 
broken off with chapter 7 From soaring flights, from Platonic 
religious speculation, we plunge headlong down to the mono- 
tonous plain of intricate computation and specialized intelh- 
gence Simplicius was right when he said that such a discussion 
belonged rather to physics and astronomy than to theology ,? 


% Metaph A7,1072"24 Cf Phys VIII 5, 256% 14 ff 
2 Simp) In Artst de Caelo, p 510,1 31 
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for 1t loses itself entirely mn subsidiary matters, and shows far 
more interest 1n ascertaining the exact number of the spheres 
than it does understanding of the fact that this grotesque 
multiplication of the prime mover, this army of 47 or 55 mov- 
ents, inevitably damages the divine position of the prime mover 
and makes the whole theology a matter of mere celestial 
mechanics Hence Simplicius transferred his explanation of 
this astronomical passage to his commentary on the De Caelo, 
and 1t has been a favourite subject for astronomers from Sosi- 
genes to Ideler' Valentin Rose, however, when he wished to 
transfer the whole of Book A from the Metaphysics to the Physics 
made the mistake of appealing not merely to chapter 8 but also 
to the equally physical character of the fifth chapter of the first 
part * He failed to see that Aristotle needed a foundation for his 
doctrine of the prime mover, and that originally the theology 
was built up directly and quite externally on the theory of 
physical ‘substance’ The only real stumbling-block, therefore, 
1s the astronomical interpolation, and before banishing the whole 
book on that account it 1s surely more reasonable to examine 
where the chapter itself properly belongs Lasson's procedure 
in taking the whole astronomical passage out of the text into a 
note was far better, as he thus restored the connexion between 
the seventh and ninth chapters 3 It 1s in fact an mmsertion that 
can have been made only by the editors of Aristotle’s remains 
In subject it 1s certainly closely connected with the question of 
the prime mover, but the minuteness with which 1t treats a 


' Sosigenes in Simphcius, op cit, p 498, ll 2 ff 

? Valentin Rose, De Aristotelis librorum ordine et auctoritate,p 160 He con- 
siders that the basing of theology directly upon a preceding physical inquiry— 
which he truly sees to be charactenstic—is the product of some post-Theo- 
phrastean Permpatetic who had ‘already conceived the ‘false’ notion of meta- 
physics as the science of the things that come after physical things’ He holds, 
naturally, that the metaphysics of ‘substance’ 1s the only genuine Anstotelian 
doctnne Thus he puts things exactly the wrong way round in reality the 
stage of development that we have in Book A comes before the metaphysics 
of ‘substance’ 

3 Anstoteles’ Metaphystk, translated into German by Adolf Lasson (Jena, 
1907), pp 175-6 Lasson ontented himself, however, with removing the middle 
part of the chapter, 1073 bB 10748 17, which contains the actual calculation of 
the number of the spheres, while retaining the beginning and end In so doing 
he failed to perceive the indivisible stylistic and material unity of the whole 
The middle portion carries the beginning and end along with it Moreover, his 
reason for his action was merely to help the student, he did not perceive the 
historical origin of the break in the train of thought 
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subsidiary problem 1s so utterly excessive 1n an 1solated lecture 
confining itself entirely to the main outlines that it must have 
been written for another, more detailed connexion In view of 
this agreement between the criterion of style, the interruption 
of the train of thought, and the internal contradiction between 
the late ongin of the astronomical part and the ancient character 
of the book as a whole, it 1s an extremely probable conjecture 
that the interpolation 1s not due to Anstotle himself! The 
editors proceeded here just as they did in other parts of the 
Metaphysics Now since the point that Aristotle reached in 
working out the later version of the Metaphysics was precisely 
the threshold of theology, it seems obvious that we have 1n the 
eighth chapter of Book A a piece of the new version of this final 
part We observe that here again Aristotle was not 1n the least 
content with his orginal view, even in the last revision he 
reconstructed the whole theory of the movers of the spheres 

As we have previously discovered in the dialogue On Philo- 
sophy, the theology of Aristotle’s earlier stage knew nothing of 
thistheory Since the ether had not yet become the element that 
‘by nature’ moves in a circle, and the stars moved simply through 
the will of the star-souls, we must suppose that at that time 
Aristotle’s idea was just that the heavenly bodies themselves have 
souls, and that he did not think it necessary to posit a number 
of movers for each one of them, corresponding to the number of 
its spheres (above, pp 141-142) At that tume, therefore, his 
only deviation from Plato’s view lay in supposing an unmoved 
mover above the first heaven, which, being eternal, produced 
the eternal motion of the world By this theory he overcame 
the notion of a self-moving world-soul, whose motion, like that 
of all the other self-moving things known to us in experience, had 
a beginning. Stace, however, he had apparently always assumed, 
with Eudoxus, the existence of spheres for the wandering stars,” 

* This, however, in no way demonstrates the spuriousness of the chapter, 
which for a long time some critics have thought they must assume, because 
they recognized its incoherence with the rest, for ex, J L Ideler (the son) 
in his Aristotelis Meteorologica, vol 1, pp 318 ff The father did not make this 
mistake, see ‘Uber Eudoxos’, Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie (historisch- 
philosophische Klasse) 1830, pp 49 ff 

4 See De Caelo II 9,12, esp 293°5-8 Aristotle there expressly says that the 


heavenly bodies have souls—they possess ‘action’ and ‘life’, 292% 18-21—but 
these souls belong not to the spheres but to the stars themselves, which ‘we 
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it followed by analogy from his doctrine of the first mover 
that each of these circular motions (gopai) beneath the outer 
heaven must also have 1ts own mover , for if there were only the 
first mover we should expect all the other spheres to move in 
the same path as that of the fixed stars This objection 1s made 
by Theophrastus, who places the questions of celestial mechanics 
in the centre of his fragment on metaphysics ' Even at that time 
there were still Arstotelians who clung to one mover And 
Theophrastus shows us why, for he continues ‘If that which 
mmparts movement 1s different for each moving body and the 
sources of movement are more than one, then their ‘harmony as 
they move in the direction of the best desire’ (Spe€1s &plotn) 1s 
by no means obvious And the matter of the number of the 
spheres demands a fuller discussion of the reason for it, for 
the astronomers’ account 1s not adequate’ He then reveals the 
difficulty concealed in Aristotle’s conception of desire and 
impulse (Spe€is and Epeois), namely that it presupposes a real 
soul, and criticizes the exclusion of the earth from the system 
of cosmic motions If circular motion 1s the most perfect it 1s 
surely astonishing that the earth should have no part in it. 
Such an assumption presupposes either that the force of the first 
mover does not reach as far as the earth or that the earth 1s not 
susceptible to 1t In any case—and here Theophrastus comes 
very close to the modern view—the question is transcendental 
(olov trrépBarév ti Kai agttntov) Metaphysics A 8 is an 
attempt to draw the real consequences of applying the unmoved 
mover to all the spheres Theophrastus’ book 1s an echo of the 
new doctrine, which was being discussed during Anstotle’s old 


falsely take to be mere bodies and soulless monads 1n space’ He 1s speaking 
therefore not of the movers of the spheres, but of Plato’s theory of star-souls, 
which we have shown from the dialogue On Philosophy that he believed in 
early days We have proved above (see pp 299 ff) that the fundamental 
doctrines of the books On the Heaven are early in ongin§ The recognition of 
‘action’ and ‘life’ 1n the stars 1s also connected with the Platonic view 

' Theophrastus, Metaphysics, p 310 Brandisu 1d At werd tadr fn Adyou Aclrai 
TAlovos Trepl Ts Epécews, trola Kal tTlveov, ErrerAt Tio TA KAIKE, Kal al popal Tpdtrov tive 
vtrevavriat, Kal 14 dvtivytov Kal of xdpiv dpaves el te ydp bv 1d Kivoly, Gtotrov Td yh TévTa 
Thy auriy (SC KiveloGar xlvnoiv) ef te Kad" Exagtov Erepov (SC Td kivotv totiv) al 7’ dpyal 
TAglous, OTE TO CupMavoy auTdv els Spefiv lovray thy dplothy ovbaydds pavepdv Td Aé xara 
TO WAO05 Tv apaipdayv tis altias uelzova gntel Adyou ov yap & ye Ty dotpoAdywv 
(SC Adyos Ixavés totiv) Then follows the criticism of the notion of Epeais or Spefis 
aplor, an element of Anstotle’s Platonic penod which he always retained (cf 
Pp 152 ff above), even when he had abandoned the star-souls 
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age He agrees with A 8 1n taking the theory of the first mover 
mainly as a physical doctrine , but he reflects still more clearly 
the difficulties into which the multiphcation of the first principle 
plunged Anstotle’s metaphysics 

Anstotle himself asks to be excused, in A 8, for entering a 
sphere that 1s beyond the bounds not merely of philosophy 
proper but even of demonstrative necessity He will not speak 
of ‘necessity’ at all, but merely of the ‘probable’! This merely 
probable character contradicts, however, the original concep- 
tion of metaphysics as a study far surpassing physics in exact- 
tude, and Aristotle only makes the contrast more sensible when 
he excuses humself by remarking that anyhow astronomy 1s the 
closest related to philosophy of the mathematical disciplines 2 
How far the empirical method of this pronouncement of the 55 
movers 1s from that of the old Metaphysics appears especially 
im the remark that the verification of these assertions must be 
left to speciahzed science The purpose of the whole account 1s 
therefore simply to give an idea of the matter (tvvolas ydpiv) 
This expression sounds alarmingly like fiction The phrase ‘to 
give some notion of the subject’ really means just what Aristotle 
says the Platonists did when they assumed a certain origin of 
numbers merely—to quote their own expression—‘for the sake 
of theorizing’, not, therefore, as a judgement about any reahty 
Assuming then the correctness of the theory of the spheres 
and of the number of them as calculated, what he wishes to 
show 1s that the number of the first principles must be definite 
and precisely determinable Obviously 1t was a special science, 
namely astronomy, that set him to extending his theory of 
the first mover It taught him that the hypothesis of a single 
uniform ultimate motion was too primitive to account for the 


' Metaph A8,1074"14 ‘Let this, then, be taken as the number of the spheres, 
so that the unmovable substances and pnaciples also may probably be taken 
as just so many the assertion of mecessity must be left to more powerful 
thinkers’ Cf also 1074* 24, ‘1t 1s reasonable to infer this from a consideration 
of the bodies that are moved’ For the exactitude of the science of the 1mma- 
terial see a 3, 99515 ff 

2 Metaph A8, 1073” 3 ‘In the number of the movements we reach a problem 
which must be treated from the standpommt of that one of the mathematical 
sciences which 1s most akin to philosophy—viz of astronomy His reason 1s 
that astronomy, in contrast to the other mathematical disciplines, deals witb 
an actual and moreover with an eternal reality—which certainly sounds 
extremely weak 
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complications of the actual heavenly motions, and that the 
calculations of the number of the spheres undertaken by the 
school of Callippus offered the possibility of precisely deter- 
mining the number of the first principles 

Aristotle’s adoption of this new road, while it does honour to 
his unbending sense of fact, involved him 1n inextricable con- 
tradictions They are so clear and obvious on the surface that 
it would be absurd to try to soften them During the later 
days of antiquity, when much labour and great acuteness was be- 
stowed on the interpretation of Aristotle’s philosophy, Plotinus 
gave a decisive criticism of this theory, in which he developed 
the doubts raised by Theophrastus! He first deprecates the 
method of mere probability, which Aristotle was obliged to 
admit because he could not attain to certainty He then argues 
that even the probability 1s in poor shape, for, if all the spheres 
are to make up one unified world-system, the many unmoved 
movers which think themselves should rather have one single 
aim, the first mover The relation, however, of the many movers 
to the first 1s wholly obscure Either all these intelligible 
essences must arise from the first, and must, just as the spheres 
which they move fit into the outermost sphere and are governed 
by it, be contained in the highest Nus as its objects, which 
would give an intelligible world like Plato’s, or each of them 
must be an independent principle, and if so there 1s no order or 
structure among them, and they cannot explain the symphony 
of the cosmos 

A further counter-argument of Plotinus’ 1s that if the movers 
are all without body, how can they be many, since no matter 
attaches to them as principle of individuation? This objection 
is taken from Aristotle’s own assumptions, and had 1n fact 
occurred tohim In the middle of the eighth chapter of Book A 
there 1s a remarkable passage that will not merge with 1ts con- 
text as far as the thought 1s concerned Even a superficial 
reading of it shows that it necessarily destroys all that 1s said 
in A 8 about the multiplicity of unmoved movers ‘Evidently 
there is but one heaven For if there are many heavens as there 
are many men, the moving principles, of which each heaven will 
have one, will be one in form but in number many But all 

1 Plotunus, Enneads V 1,9 
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things that are many in number have matter, for one and the 
same definition, e g that of man, applies to many things, while 
Socrates 1s one But the prmary essence has not matter, for 
1t 1s complete reality So the unmovable first mover 1s one both 
in definition and in number, so too, therefore, 1s that which 1s 
moved always and continuously , therefore there 1s one heaven 
alone ’! The singleness of the heavens here proved by an indirect 
method If there were more than one, the first principle of each 
of them would be only generically identical with those of the 
others, while individually (&p18u6) distinct, as, for example, in 
the genus man, where the individual men coincide 1n form, but 
are many innumber Whereas the conception of man 1s common 
to all individuals of this genus, Socrates and the others are each 
a particular real unity, since every time that the conception of 
man joins itself as form to matter another individual arises 
The first essence (16 11 Av elvai 16 trp@tov), the highest mover 
that guides the heaven, 1s an exception It 1s pure entelechy 
and has no matter That 1s to say, this highest form 1s not a 
genus appearing in several exemplars It has no connexion with 
matter, which is the principle of individuation In the highest 
of all forms unity of form and real singleness coincide Hence 
that which it moves, the heaven, also occurs once only 

In the first place, it 1s clear that Plotinus’ argument against 
there being many movers 1s nothing more than an application 
of the principle here laid down by Aristotle to the question of 
the intelligences of the spheres If matter 1s the principle of 
individuation, as Anstotle teaches here and elsewhere, either 
the movers of the spheres cannot be immaterial, since they form 
a plurality of exemplars of a genus, or Aristotle refutes himself 
by retaining his doctrine of immateriality, since this excludes 
individual multiplicity In either event he falls into contradic- 
tion with the presuppositions of his own philosophy The fact 
is that the form of forms, the unmoved mover, 1s 1n origin an 
absolutely unique being, and its peculiar qualities are such 
that any duplication destroys the presuppositions of 1ts own 
conception The same conclusion follows from the proof 
in the Physics, where Anstotle infers the uniqueness of the 
unmoved mover from the contmuity and umty of the world’s 

' Metaph A 8, 1074° 31 ff 
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motion The commentators admit that they cannot explain this 
difficulty ! 

Tf, however, we consider the passage from a linguistic point 
of view, the first glance shows that it 1s foreign to 1ts context 
With its first words, ‘evidently there 1s but one heaven’, another 
style begins, and with the last word of the insertion, ‘therefore 
there 1s one heaven alone’, 1t ceases again It 1s the same short- 
hand style as obtains 1n the rest of Book A, and contrasts sharply 
with the impeccable language of chapter 8 That the passage 1s 
an insertion 1s also clear from the fact that 1t disturbs the gram- 
matical connexion In the next sentence, ‘our forefathers in 
the most remote ages have handed down to their posterity a 
tradition, in the form of a myth, that they are gods and that 
the divine encloses the whole of nature’, the plural ‘that they 
are gods’ refers to nothing? To learn who ‘they’ are we have 
to go ten lines back, where we are told that the end of every 
movement 1s one of the divine bodies that move through the 
heaven The words ‘divine bodies’ lead directly to the reflection 
(1074°1) that the men of old were right to think them gods 
and to beheve that the divine 1s something that encloses the 
whole of nature The intervening argumentation, deducing the 
singleness of the heaven from the immateriality and uniqueness 
of the first mover, 1s a later and 1n fact a critical addition, for 
it implicitly contains the refutation of the assumption that 
there are more movers than one Aristotle must have noted it 
against this passage as a piece of self-criticism, his faithful 
editors introduced it into the text , and the keenest thinkers of 
posterity have racked their brains to understand how an Anis- 
totle could have involved himself in such contradictions 

* Bonitz, op cit, p. 512, Schwegler, Dze Metaphysth des Artstoteles, vol iw, 
Pp 280 Rose (op cit, p 161) regards the passage as the addition of a disciple, 
because in De Caelo I 9 Aristotle proves the uniqueness of the first heaven on 
physical grounds, but in the same work (8, 277° g-10) Anstotle says that the 
point can also be proved by means of the Metaphysics, and this proof would not 
be discoverable in the latter work were it not preserved for us in the passage 
in question, A 8, 1074%31-39 It only fits, however the earlier Metaphysics, 
which knew nothing of movers of the spheres—the same situation as when De 
Caelo was wntten—and not the doctrine of A8 There are no demonstrable 
additions by disciples to the text of the Metaphysics 

2 As Rose observed op cit, p 161 [The Oxford translator writes ‘these 


bodies’ precisely 1n order to make the reference clear The Greek 1s merely 
otroi—Tr J] 
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The original idea of the unmoved mover was a unified and 
self-consistent conception The later application of the same 
principle to the other spheres was also all of a piece, but it did 
not agree with the earlier system Aristotle began to feel doubts 
about it ansing out of the assumptions that had formed the 
basis of the onginal notion of the one unmoved mover When, 
therefore, we see that this very part, the theory of the smmatenial 
first principles, 1s lacking 1n the final version of the Metaphysics, 
and that instead of it we have only a makeshift, namely an early 
lecture (A) together with a single piece of the new theory 
(chapter 8) which still shows clearly that precisely in the last 
period of his life Anstotle was wrestling with these problems 
anew and failing to solve them—when we see this we shall 
presumably no longer think that the state in which the material 
has come down to us 1s due merely to the maligmity of historical 
chance Obviously his growing tendency to treat philosophical 
problems 1n the manner of the special sciences, working together 
with the ferment of the new ideas in cosmology, as we found 
them in Theophrastus, had shattered the self-confidence of the 
more or less Platonic speculations of his theology and driven 
him to attach humself increasingly to empirical science In thus 
surrendering metaphysics to the special sciences he began a new 
era Consistency on the empirical] side made him inconsistent 
with his speculative foundations This contradiction m his 
thinking, which he no longer had the force to overcome, 1s 
simply the result of the deep-seated inexorable logic of his 
whole development, and that must reconcile us to him _Inc1- 
dentally, he made a mistake, according to the astronomers, in 
calculating the number of the spheres and got two less than he 
should have He was moving here 1n a less familiar region This 
error adds to the probability that chapter 8 1s only a preluminary 
version, brought to hght from among his papers There can be 
no doubt, however, that 1t comes from Anstotle himself It 
does not come from Theophrastus, for, whereas his term for the 
counteracting spheres was not dveA{trouca but dvravagépouoai, 
only the former expression occurs in our chapter Eudemus in 
tus History of Astronomy assumes the problem as well known in 
Peripatetic circles ! 


’ Tlus disposes of Rose's conjecture, op. cit. p 161 For the expression 
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We possess two other works that throw light on the advance 
of the school in tackling the problem of the prime mover The 
first 1s the essay On the Motion of Animals, whose genuineness I 
have shown in detail on an earlier occasion, after the doubts 
raised against it had long held the field' This examines 1n 
particular the mechanics of animal motion In order to change 
its place every hving thing requires a fixed fulcrum, against 
which the limb that 1s making the movement supports itself If 
only one limb of the body 1s to move, as the lower arm or leg, 
this fulcrum may be within the body itself, so Iong as it 1s out- 
side the limb that 1s being moved, as in these examples the elbow 
or the kneeyoint If, however, the whole body 1s to move 1t must 
have a fixed point lying outside itself in order to push off For 
land-animals the earth serves as resistance, either directly or 
indirectly , for those that swim the water , for those that fly the 
air In the second, third, and fourth chapters of the work 
Aristotle examines the analogous problem in the motion of the 
universe He there discusses a recent hypothesis, agreeing with 
its inventor that there must be an unmoved first principle and 
that this cannot possibly be either inside or a part of the moving 
vault of heaven,? for then the heaven would either stand quite 
still or break up He disagrees with him, however, when from 
this reflection he deduces that the poles of the world’s axis have 
a certain force, because they are the only conceivable points of 
rest in the heavenly sphere, and thus seem to present themselves 
as the only fixed points suitable for a mechanical explanation of 
the world’s motion Against this Aristotle holds that a mathe- 
matical point as such cannot possess physical reality or exten- 
sion, far less exert force Moreover, even if these two points 
did have some force, they could never produce a single unified 


avravagipovea ogaipar see Simplicius, Comm in Arist de Caelo, p 504,1 6 
(Heiberg) Pseudo-Alexander, following the astronomer Sosigenes, notices 
Anistotle’s miscalculation in his Comm in Ar Metaph pp 705 1 39 —7o06,1 15 
(Hayduck) Eudemus gives Callippus’ reasons for increasing the numbers of 
the spheres in frg 97 (p 143 Sp) 

1 ‘Das Pneuma im Lykeion’, Hermes vol xilvin, pp 31 ff 

* De Animalium Motu, c 3, 69917 Notice the distinction that Aristotle 
draws between the representatives of this supposition and the inventors of the 
myth of Atlas He 1s not attacking the same view twice over Rather he men- 
tions the mythical version merely to show that this modern view has had 
forerunners 
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motion like the heaven’s, and he expressly tells us that the 
author of the hypothesis assumed ¢wo poles The question 1s 
connected with the problem whether the heaven could be 
destroyed ' If, for example, we were to assume that the earth 1s 
the required fulcrum, as being the centre of the world, then, 
apart from the fact that the fulcrum must not he within the 
moving body and therefore not within the universe 1n this case, 
we should have the further difficulty of explaining how the 
inertia of the earth, which must be thought of as a limited 
quantity, could suffice to counterbalance the force of the world’s 
axis acting against 1t The latter must mevitably exceed the 
mertia of the earth, and hence force it out of its place in the 
centre of the universe All these difficulties are removed 1f we 
suppose that outside the circling heaven there is an unmoved 
cause of motion such as Homer conceived Zeus to be when he 
makes him say to the Gods (VIII 21-22 20) 

You could not push from heaven to earth 


Zeus the highest of all, even 1f you laboured exceedingly 
And all gods and all goddesses took a hand 


The way in which Aristotle here again makes use of a myth 
in a philosophical question 1s characteristic of him Not only 
does he derive his own principle from Homer both here and in 
Book A of the Metaphysics , he also attempts to see a revival of 
the myth of Atlas in the view, which he here attacks, of the 
earth as the fulcrum of the world’s axis 2 

The hypothesis that the motion of the universe requires an 
unmoved fulcrum, that the two poles serve as such, and that 
they are therefore the unmoved first principle of the motion of 
the heaven, 1s clearly astronomical in origin It takes account of 
Aristotle’s demand for a prime mover, and yet purposely avoids 
every metaphysical theory and seeks rather for a purely mathe- 
matical explanation within the world as given We may suppose 
that some astronomer of the Eudoxian kind, such as Callippus, 
had taken up this sort of attitude towards the bold metaphysical 
mferences that Anstotle had thought 1t necessary to make from 
Eudoxus’ theory of the spheres The unknown astronomer tried 


' De Ammalium Motu, c 4, esp 699° 28 ff See also 3, 699% 31 ff 
2 See Metaph A8 1074>1-14, 10, 1076%4 For the myth of Atlas see De 
Animalium Motu, 3, 699° 27 ff, and also the previous note but one 
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to obtain, for the first time, a clear idea of the mechanical 
implications of the motion of the heaven, and 1n so doing he took 
his departure from the known kinds of motion and their laws 
This way of looking at the thing was undoubtedly new to 
Aristotle His own unmoved mover had been teleologically con- 
ceived, and moved the world by pure thought The fact that he 
here at once adopts the attitude of the new natural science, just 
as he did in the question of the number of the movers, shows 
very clearly how much he vacillated 1n his last period about the 
nature of the fundamental problem of metaphysics In his work 
On the Motion of Animals he tries to show that even from the 
point of view of modern celestial mechanics the unmoved mover 
standing outside the universe offers the only conceivable solu- 
tion Even now, of course, his mover does not become a ‘force’ 
of a physical kind, but he speaks of its being touched by the 
moving cosmos! as if there really were a spatial and physical 
relation between the two, and then destroys the point of his 
own acutely formulated problem by a transition to the mtelli- 
gible world, namely the notion of the first pnnciple moving the 
universe purely as an object of thought Theophrastus takes 
account of this attempt also in his metaphysical fragment, and 
actually quotes the same Homeric lines in the same connexion, 
or rather assumes that they are familiar in this connexion 2 
Whereas the work On the Motion of Animals does not men- 
tion the theory of the movers of the spheres, we have in Book 
VIII of the Physics a document belonging to the period of 
doubt, when Aristotle, though seriously considering the possi- 
bility of extending the principle of the prime mover to the 
planetary spheres, stul hesitates to draw this consequence As 
we have shown above,?} the book 1s one of the latest parts of the 


" De Anwmalium Motu, c 3 69915 ‘it must touch something immovable 
in order to create movement’ Correspondingly inc 4, 700%2, ‘and all gods 
and all goddesses set hands to it, where the companson extends to setting 
hands to it as well as to the immobility of Zeus Nevertheless ti 1s point always 
remained uncertain In De Gen et Corr, 1 6, 323% 31, where he 1s speaking 
of physical contact (ae), Amstotle says, ‘so that if anything that 1s itself 
unmoved moves something else 1t would touch the thing moved but nothing 
would touch it’ He seems to have dropped this self-contradictory :dea later 
(see Zeller Aristotle and the Earlier Pertpatetics vol 1 p 408) 

2 In De Animalium Motu, c 4, 699» 36 ff , Aristotle quotes ines VIII 21-22 
and 20 On p 311,1 11 (Brandis), of his Metaphysics Theophrastus quotes 
VIII 24 im the same connexion > p 299 
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Phystcs In content it occupies a middle place between physics 
and metaphysics, for 1t develops the theory of the unmoved first 
principle as far as that 1s possible inside and with the methods 
of physics In the sixth chapter Anstotle shows the necessity 
of the hypothesis of a prime mover Behind the exposition we 
glimpse the possibility of assuming a larger number of such 
movers, but he purposely avoids connecting this question 
with the proof of the pnme mover, since the latter 1s naturally 
not simplified by the 55 planetary movers which it entails 
Hence we find only a bnef hint at the beginning of chapter 6 
(258>10) ‘Since there must always be motion without inter- 
mission, there must necessarily be something, whether one thing 
or a plurality, that first imparts motion, and this first mover 
must be unmoved’ The expression ‘whether or’ (etre 
elite) 1s Aristotle’s ordinary way of indicating that behind his 
formulation lies another problem, of which he assumes that his 
hearers are aware, but which he wishes to exclude at the present 
tume ! Such a problem 1s usually one of the controversies of the 
school This passage therefore makes 1t certain, as we had already 
discovered from Theophrastus, that even after the discussion of 
the planetary movers had begun there still remained in the 
Peripatos adherents of the theory that there 1s only one first 
principle of motion This is again confirmed in what follows, 
where it becomes clear that Anstotle was not himself the leader 
in extending the earlier theory, but rather yielded unwillingly 
to the arguments of others Let us first examine the connexion 
(258° 12 ff ) 

Although there are some unmoved pnnciples of motion and 
some self-moving beings that are not of eternal duration, this 
1s not for Aristotle any disproof of the necessity of the first, 
absolutely unmoved, and eternal mover, for there must be a 
cause of motion that produces the continuous coming-to-be and 

' For example in the Protrepticus (lambl Protr, p 39 1 4, 1n Pistelli) 
‘whether fire or air or number or some other natures that are the first causes 
of the others ’’ By the last he means the Ideas These words were written while 
the Academy was still debating about the theory of Ideas See further Metaph, 
Ag, 9915 18 ‘And man himself, whether it 1s a number 1m a sense or not, will 
still be a numencal ratio of certain things’ The parenthetical insertion refers 
to a question that was burning at the time when Book A was written, whether 


the Ideas are numbers or not In each passage Amstotle 1s referring to oral 
discussions in the school 
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passing-away of those non-eternal unmoved beings, together 
with all change whatever, and this principle cannot be identical 
with any one of the other movers mentioned, it 1s transcendent 
and embraces them all We may translate the portant words 
(259°3 ff) 

‘Nevertheless there 1s something that comprehends them all, and that 
as something apart from each one of them, and this 1s the cause of the 
fact that some things are and others are not and of the continuous process 
of change, and this causes the motion of the other movers, while they are 
the causes of the motion of other things Motion, then, being eternal, the 
first mover, 1f there 1s but one, will be eternal also, 1f theve are more than 
one, there unil be a plurality of such eternal movers We ought, however, to 
suppose that there 1s one rather than many, and a finite rather than an 
infinite number When the consequences of either assumption are the 
same, we should always assume that things are finite rather than infinite 
in number, since in things constituted by nature that which 1s finite and 
which 1s better ought, 1f possible, to be present rather than the reverse, 
and herve 1t 1s sufficient to assume only one mover, the first of unmoved 
things, which being eternal will be the principle of motion to everything 
else The following argument also makes it evident that the first mover 
must be something that 1s one and eternal ’ 

In the words that I have italicized Aristotle returns to the 
alternative left open in the first sentence of the chapter, ‘whether 
[the first mover 1s] one thing ora plurality’ He does not definitely 
say, however, as he does in Metaphysics A 8, that we must apply 
the principle to all the spheres, but doubtfully adds ‘if there 1s 
but one, 1f there are more than one, there will be a plurality of 
such eternal movers’ His sole hint as to how we can decide 
les in the observation that we should assume a single mover 
rather than many, and, 1f we assume many, a finite rather than 
an infinite number According to his teleological conception of 
nature, and according to the Platonic view in which he shared, 
mathematical definiteness and limitation 1s the chief attribute 
that we must demand from the highest reality and the first 
principles He does not dare, however, to conclude with cer- 
tainty that there can be only one principle of this sort , he merely 
says that the assumption of oneness 1s preferable to that of 
plurality Whether there may not nevertheless be a plurality 
of movers he will not decide It sounds hke an attempt to 
comfort himself, and he reveals which of the two views he 
favoured in writing these words when he concludes the digres- 
sion with the sentence ‘it 1s sufficient, however, to assume only 
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one mover, the first of unmoved things, which being eternal 
will be the principle of motion to everything else’ (that 1s, to the 
souls of terrestrial creatures) Its eternity 1s here made the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the prime mover, the foundation of its 
character both as prime and as the origin of the others 

On the assumption of a plurality of movers it 1s not easy to 
say how Aristotle thought of their relation to the revolution of 
the outer heaven Everything that 1s suggested about it in this 
chapter sounds rather provisional Lines 259° 1-20 explain why 
it 1s impossible to follow Plato, who, however, 1s not named, in 
placing at the head of the world’s motion, on the analogy of the 
beings that have souls, something that moves itself, a world- 
soul The motion of all the self-moving creatures that experience 
acquaints us with has a beginning at some time, the motion of 
the world, however, cannot be imagined to have begun at a 
definite instant, for then 1t would have passed into reality out 
of pure potency, whereas all merely potential being may just 
as well not be If, therefore, we assume that the heaven moves 
itself as Plato would have 1t, 1t still requires something absolutely 
unmoved outside itself as the original cause of 1ts motion More- 
over, a self-moving thing 1s always at the same time acct- 
dentally moved, even if by nature it 1s unmoved, as souls are 
in bodies, whereas the highest principle must not be moved 
even accidentally 

After writing this Aristotle appears to have thought of the 
objection (259>28) that then neither would the movers of the 
planetary spheres present an exact analogy to the prime mover, 
although they persist unmoved so far as moving their own 
spheres 1s concerned, because, inasmuch as these spheres are 
diverted from their own motion by that of the outer heaven and 
cartied along in the path of the fixed stars, their movers must be 
accidentally moved along with them, that 1s to say, the place 
of their movers must be changed He establishes, in a hastily 
written final sentence, this difference between earthly creatures, 
which though unmoved move themselves accidentally through 
changing the place of their bodies, and the imtelligences of 
the heavenly spheres, that the latter are accidentally moved 
not by themselves but by something else, namely the outer 
heaven How this helps to prove their mmobility 1s not clear, 
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presumably it is merely an attempt to establish any sort of 
specific difference between terrestrial and celestial movers It 
certainly does not lessen the gap between the highest and the 
planetary movers, for, if the latter are accidentally moved 
by something else through the attraction of their spheres into 
the revolution of the outer heaven, this spatial conception 
inevitably presupposes that they do not transcend their spheres 
like the prime mover, which 1s outside the world, but are 
immanent in them hke souls Simplicius objects to this infer- 
ence without giving reasons, but Alexander of Aphrodisias was 
justified in making it' At any rate no other interpretation 1s 
possible on the basis of this passage alone The sphere-souls 
would then be a transitional stage between the original purely 
Platonic doctrine of star-souls in the dialogue On Philosophy 
and the transcendent sphere-movers of Metaphysics A 8, for 
although even in the latter chapter (whose comparative lateness 
follows from the mere degree of definiteness with which it sets 
out the new doctrine) these movers are not expressly described 
as ‘separated’, which 1s all the more striking since every other 
characteristic of the first mover 1s assigned to them, we must 
nevertheless suppose that Aristotle here regarded them as exist- 
ing apart He says that they precede the substance of the 
spheres, and must therefore be of the nature of substance 
themselves ,2 such a mode of expression does not fit the relation 
between soul and body, for according to Aristotle the soul 1s 
not a substance prior to the substance of the body It 1s clear, 
therefore, that in the long run he was unable to be satisfied with 
the doctrine that the sphere-movers are accidentally moved by 
the first heaven, and therefore decided to hold that the planetary 
movers are also transcendent This got rid of the external 
contradictions on one side At the same time, however, it 
plunged him into the flood of difficulties volved in his new 
account of the relation between the other movers and the 


' Simpl In Anst Phys, vol u, pp 1261, 1 30—1262,1 5, in Diels 

2 Metaph A8 1073°32 ‘Each of these movements also must be caused by 
a substance both unmovable 1n itself and eternal For the nature of the stars 
is eternal just because it 1s a certain kind of substance, and the mover 1s 
eternal and pnor to the moved, and that which 1s pnor to a substance must be 
a substance Evidently, then, there must be substances which are of the same 
number as the movements of the stars, and in their nature eternal, and in them- 
Selves unmovable, apd without magmtude for the reason before mentioned 
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highest Nus, which ultimately threatened the foundations of his 
theology 

These indications in this chapter of the Physics of a plurality 
of unmoved guiders of the stars are obviously mere subsequent 
additions Aristotle inserted them at the time when the school 
was beginning to discuss the extension of his theory of the 
unmoved mover, when there was still not much more than the 
bare possibility of deciding for a larger number of planetary 
movers The passages in question are three 

The first is 258° 10 Here grammatical reasons suggest that 
the parenthesis ‘whether one thing or a plurahty’ 1s to be 
regarded as an addition If we hold it to be original, the follow- 
ing words, ‘it 1s not necessary that each of the things that are 
unmoved but umpart motion should be eternal, so long as there 
15 Just one such thing’, must be about the movers of the spheres, 
to which ‘whether one thing ora plurality’ refers This, however, 
gives no sense, as was observed by Simplicius, who tacitly subst1- 
tutes the souls of terrestmal creatures as subject That they 
must be the non-eternal unmoved movers whose existence Ans- 
totle allows 1s not merely clear from what follows? but neces- 
sary in itself, for the movers of the stars, if they are to be 
assumed at all, must be as imperishable as the stars themselves 
Thus the parenthesis actually upsets that contrast between the 
one eternal and the many penshable movers which 1s just 
Anstotle’s point Moreover, the words do not fit well in the 
sentence ito which they have been introduced, for it 1s hard 
to imagine how we can argue from the continuity of the heavenly 
motion (which 1s all he 1s talking about both here and in what 
precedes and in what follows) to the existence of an unmoved 
eternal mover ‘whether one thing ora plurality’ As a marginal 
note they are comprehensible , 1n the text they disturb the strict 
train of thought 

The second passage, 259°7-~13, 1s an equally improvised 


' The Oxford translation differs here, but not in anything essential to the 
present point —Tr 

+ In what follows Anstotle often describes them as ‘things that move them- 
selves’ (as in 25824, 25971, 259° 2 ff, and > 17) and uses this expression as 
synonymous with the technical term ‘unmoved but imparting motion’ In 
2 59° 2 he expressly mentions ‘the animal kingdom and the whole class of living 
things 
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reference to the possibility of several movers ‘Motion, then, 
being eternal, the first mover will be eternal also (if there 1s 
but one, 1f there are more than one, there will be a plurality of 
such eternal movers)’ As the words stand they are remarkably 
tautological, for all that can be meant 1s if there are several 
movers, there 1s more than one eternal principle If Aristotle 
had merely wished to state the principle that every continuous 
eternal revolution, whether that of the outer heaven or that of 
some other sphere, presupposes an unmoved eternal mover, 
without going into the question how many such revolutions and 
movers there are, he would have expressed himself more or less 
m this way ‘If there 1s a plurality of continuous revolutions, 
there 1s also such a mover for each one of them’ This, however, 
1s Just the consequence that he still shmnks from drawing, as 
the conclusion of the insertion shows ‘it 1s sufficient to assume 
only one mover’ In Metaphysics A 8 he 1s concerned only to 
ascertain the number of the spheres and thereby of the movers, 
while the principle, that there 1s a mover for every sphere, 1s 
established Here, on the other hand, it 1s precisely this question 
of principle that has to be decided, whether we can get on with 
one mover instead of many That 1s why he intentionally speaks 
in such an obscure and indecisive fashion 1f motion 1s eternally 
continuous there must be an eternal mover—if there 1s only one 
mover , if, however, there are several there are also several eternal 
things, that 1s to say, they must of course be eternal also 
however, one Is enough In style too the passage from ‘if there 
1s but one’ onwards gives the impression of a subsequent addi- 
tion Finally, Anstotle could hardly have continued as he does 
if the suspected words had always stood 1n their present position 
(259°15) ‘We have shown that there must always be motion 
That being so, motion must also be continuous, because what 1s 
always 1s continuous, whereas what 1s merely mn succession 15 
not contimuous But further, if motion 1s continuous it 1s one, 
and it 1s one only 1f the mover and the moved that constitute it 
are each of them one’ This must have been wntten when 
Aristotle, in inferring from the continuity of the motion to the 
mover, was stil thinking of the motion of the world in its 
totality , for if he meant only that there are as many movers as 
there are continuous motions the parenthetical question whether 
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there 1s one mover or more would have no point, and there 
would be nothing to say except ‘There 1s a number of unmoved 
movers corresponding to the number of the spheres’ 

The third passage that owes its existence to an addition 
1s 259°28-31, at the end of the series of proofs Aristotle’s 
onginal intention was to make the contrast between the world- 
spirit and the individual souls of the terrestrial realm as great 
as possible The idea of the world-spirit had undeniably been 
obtained from the analogy of the souls of living things, but that 
was only the more reason for giving especial prominence to its 
outstanding and exceptional position Apart from its:ntellectual 
characteristics, this appears in its absolute immobility The 
souls of living creatures, while unmoved in themselves, move 
themselves indirectly when they move the body so that it 
changes its place This 1s not true of the prime mover, which 
we must posit as the cause of the eternal continuous motion of 
the universe , in 1ts absolute transcendence it remains unmoved 
both in itself and accidentally Now when Aristotle came to 
introduce the sphere-souls he could not exempt them from all 
motion as he had the prime mover, for, though unmoved in 
themselves, they are carried along by the outer heaven with 
their spheres In order, however, that they might not sink to 
the level of terrestrial ‘souls’, he inserted this passage (259° 28- 
31), which nevertheless, as we showed above (p 361), cannot 
conceal the fact that he 1s here introducing a new principle that 
does not harmonize with the contrast between the self-moving 
earthly souls and the absolutely unmoved spirit of the world 
For the rest, the addition was intended to be hypothetical just 
like the two others, 1t was merely to recognize the posstbility 
that the spheres have movers, nothing more 

The later Peripatetics, who knew the final form of the doc- 
trine of the sphere-movers from Metaphysics A 8, necessarily 
interpreted these additions to the Phystcs in accordance with 1t 
They were bound to assume that here also Aristotle had the 
same point of view, and to read 1t into this chapter In general 
they were able to carry this out with the help of the further 
assumption that Aristotle wished to explain here only the prin- 
ciple of the relation obtaining between continuous revolution 
and unmoved mover, and not to raise the question of the special 
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nature and number of the movers of the spheres, but there 1s 
one passage on which this view inevitably came to wreck At 
the end of the chain of argument we read as follows (259> 20) 
‘Hence we may confidently conclude that 1f a thing belongs to 
the class of unmoved movers that are also themselves moved 
accidentally, it 1s mmpossible that 1t should cause continuous 
motion So the necessity that there should be motion con- 
tinuously requires that there should be a first mover that 1s 
unmoved even accidentally, 1f, as we have said, there 1s to be in 
the world of things an unceasing and undying motion’ That 
the correct reading was elvai TI Aei TO Trpdtov Kivoww dxivntov 
Kal KaTa& oupPeBnkds, which remains only in one little-noticed 
manuscript, 1s clear from Simplicius, whose interpretation of the 
passage presupposes 1t! Only the highest and transcendent 
mover 1s unmoved accidentally as well as in itself, not the 
sphere-souls, as Aristotle himself says in the interpolation 
259 28-31 If then only the prime mover 1s 1n question here, 
how could the interpreters also discover the doctrine of the 
sphere-movers in the passage ? So far were they, however, from 
supposing Aristotle could ever have thought otherwise that they 
simply corrected the passage and made 1t mean exactly the 
opposite by inserting a negative The false reading ‘and not 
unmoved accidentally’ has made its way into all the better 
manuscripts, although it 1s not even linguistically intelligible 
and the real meaning 1s exactly repeated at 258>15 2 
Fortunately tradition has preserved for us the way in which 
the first generation of Aristotle’s followers dealt with the nddle 
presented by this chapter of the Physics Eudemus partly 


' Simpl In Phys , vol 1, p 1260,1 11 (Diels) Cp the apparatus criticus and 
Diels ‘Zur Textgeschichte der arist Physik’, Berichte der Berliner Akademie, 
1882 

2 Cp 258513 ‘The following considerations will make it clear that there 
must necessarily be some such thing, which, while it has the capacity of moving 
something else, 1s itself unmoved and exempt from all change {as Simplicius 
correctly reads the manuscrnpts give unmoved :n respect of all external 
change ] which can affect it neither in an unqualified zor zn an accidental sense 
‘Lhese words correspond to those at the end of the whole argument in 259° 
20-28 The two together enclose the series of proofs and thus show that this 
whole chapter is concerned solely with the highest moving principle The false 
reading uh Kkatd oupBePnxés Occurs at 259° 24 1n al] the manuscripts except H, 
although some one has erased the pn in E (Parisinus), either because he had 
looked at Simphcius’ commentary or because his own reflections had revealed 
to him that the logic of the argument requires its removal 
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paraphrased the Physics, and partly reproduced it word for 
word, 1n a large work of several books apparently intended for 
lectures In doing so he often gave more precise expression to 
doubtful passages, and sometimes added new arguments or 
made other additions, none of which can count as his own 
property For the most part he simply brought the Physics up 
to the state in which the problems were at the time of Anstotle’s 
death This 1s perfectly clear in our passage During the time 
just before the master’s death the theory of the prime mover 
had been expanded into the theory of the movers of the spheres 
Eudemus looked in vain in this chapter of the Physics for a 
definite explanation that there 1s a plurality of unmoved movers 
The last of the arguments for the existence of an unmoved 
mover seemed rather, as we have seen, to exclude altogether 
the possibility of a multiphication of this principle In his para- 
phrase Eudemus therefore inserted into Aristotle’s argument, 
‘since there must necessarily be continuous motion, there must 
also be the unmoved first mover’, the words ‘for each revolu- 
tion’, that 1s, for each of the spheres! He thus read into Anis- 
totle’s statement the doctrine that its author had finally recog- 
nized as the true one He was justified in considering it the 
authentic one, and he saw 1n the words of the Physics a formula- 
tion that no longer accorded with Anistotle’s most advanced 
view He could not help seeing, naturally, that the elevated 
style of the ‘undying and untiring motion’ 1n this passage makes 
it fundamentally impossible to suppose that it refers to any- 
thing but the motion of the first heaven and the God who causes 
it, the whole pyramid of arguments in the last book of the 
Phystcs culminates in this idea_ It 1s in fact, hke many other 
formulations in this work, one of the evidences that its first 
' Simpl, op cit, vol u, p 1262 1 16, in Diels (Eudemus, frg 80, p 105, 
1 5,10 Spengel) ‘Having shown first that there 1s always motion, and that it 
has neither a beginning before which 1t was not nor an end after which it will 
not be, and next that the prime mover ‘ 1m each motzon”’ as Eudemus adds, 
must be unmoved both 1m itself and accidentally This recapitulation of 
the content of the sixth chapter of Phystcs VIII refers, as far as Eudemus’ 
addition 1s concerned, to the words (259° 22-24) ‘So the necessity that there 
should be motion continuously requires that the first mover (!) should exist 
and be unmoved both in itself and accidentally ’ How Eudemus reconciled 
himself to the fact that his addition openly contradicts Aristotle's own explana- 


tion, according to which ‘immobility both 1n itself and accedentally'’ belongs 
only to the highest mover, remains obscure 
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draft dates from an early period Eudemus and his fellow- 
students, therefore, knew this when they asserted their authentic 
interpretation , but the consciousness that Aristotle’s surviving 
papers are the deposit of a process of evolution was obviously 
lost soon afterwards 


CHAPTER XV 
ARISTOTLE’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


ft ee name of Aristotle suggests impersonality, timelessness, 
intellectual sovereignty over the whole world of abstract 
thought throughout long stretches of history, and scholastic 
idolatry In order to assrmulate him entirely to their own world 
the Middle Ages erased his individual characteristics and made 
him the representative of philosophy The greatness of such an 
attitude towards the matter that he represents 1s undentable, 
and he himself aimed at the matter and not at the person, at 
eternal truth and not at historical learning, but the days when 
he was identified with truth itself have passed His historical 
importance as the intellectual leader of the West 1s certainly 
not lessened by the fact that the evolution of mdependent 
philosophical achievement in European culture has taken the 
form of a five-hundred-years’ struggle against him Seen from 
the modern point of view, however, he 1s now merely the repre- 
sentative of the tradition, and not a symbol of our own pro- 
blems or of the free and creative advance of knowledge We 
attain a fruitful relation to him only by a detour, by historical 
knowledge of what he meant to Greek culture and philosophy, 
and of the special task that he fulfilled in his century This fate 
befalls every great spirit who obtains historical survival He 
must be detached from his historical roots and neutralized 
before he can become accessible to posterity Only history can 
then answer the further question when the point has been 
reached where this ‘living’ influence changes to the opposite, 
so that nothing but a return from the tradition to the sources 
and to the real historical meaning of his life can save him from 
intellectual death Even to-day we cannot easily agree whether 
Anstotle has reached this point, since the scholastic philosophy 
lives on among us as a world 1n itself The present book, at any 
rate, arises out of an historical attitude towards him—which, 
however, does not necessarily make it useless to those who think 
fundamentally otherwise, for without deepening our under- 
standing of Aristotle as an historical person we cannot even get 
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posterity 
I propose therefore to conclude my discussions by applying 
the historical results of this book to the place of Aristotle in the 
intellectual movement of his century Up to the present the 
mner connexion between his philosophical form and the great 
problem that Plato propounded to the scholarship of Greece 
has been made evident mainly 1m his criticism of the Ideas and 
in the evolution of particular conceptions This examination of 
particular conceptions 1s the special task of the philosophical 
interpretation of Plato and Aristotle The philological history 
of development, on the other hand, while requiring and further- 
ing this philosophical interpretation, does not find its ultimate 
aim in the history of problems as such, but sees therein only the 
special form taken by the whole intellectual progress of the 
nation in the philosophical sphere To ask how far phulosophy 
led or was led in this progress 1s idle The question can hardly 
be decided even 1f one takes the whole culture of a period into 
account, because one erroneously supposes that only the content 
of consciousness really matters, and fails to see the significance 
of the formulation given to this content by philosophy What 
follows attempts to understand the organic significance of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy within Greek culture purely through itself 
and its historical circumstances, abstracting from the material 
content of the particular disciplines and concentrating attention 
solely on the historical nature of his problem and its intellectual 
forms 
1 ANALYTICAL THINKING 
Aristotle’s huge achievement in logical inquiry shall be 
touched on here only so far as 1t characterizes the whole spirit 
of his philosophy In it the analytical power of his thought 
obtained classical expression The way was prepared for it by 
certain discoveries in elementary logic contamed in the theory 
of Ideas, and by the epistemological and methodical trait in 
Plato, but the Analytics and Categories sprang from another 
root than Plato’s invariably concrete and objective thought. 
Modern research has successfully attempted to show that a large 
number of logical propositions occurring in undoubtedly early 
works such as the Topics and the Categortes (above, p 46) 
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arose in the Academy and were simply taken over by Anistotle, 
and a comparative analysis of the elementary logic of Plato’s 
dialogues, carried into the smallest details, would confirm and 
enlarge this result, as our examination of the Eudemus has shown , 
but Anstotle is the first person in whom we find real abstraction 
It took possession of all his thinking Here 1s not the place to 
examine the first appearance of the abstract and its gradual 
emergence in Greek thought, nor to show how it unfolded itself 
more and more clearly out of Plato’s Idea It was reserved for 
Anstotle’s powers of observation to grasp it wholly in itself, 
with its own peculiar laws In his untiring research into the 
logical properties and relations of the categories and of the forms 
and presuppositions of scientific mnference we can detect the 
investigator of later years, seeking to span 1n its entirety the 
whole realm of logical fact He constructs his new disciphne 
as a purely formal act, and expressly tells us that for him logic, 
like rhetoric, 1s not a theory of objects and so not a science 
(piAocogia), but a faculty (AUvauis) and a techmque He sepa- 
rates it rigorously from the question of the origin of conceptions 
and thoughts 1n the soul, and thus from psychology, and regards 
it purely as an instrument of knowledge, but for this very 
reason he joins his doctrine of the syllogism to his theory of 
objects to make a self-supporting theory of knowledge, the basis 
of which 1s the inquiry into the so-called axioms This does not 
justify us in speaking of a metaphysical logic He had broken 
up the old ontologic—the only form of logic known to Pre- 
Aristotelian philosophy—once and for all into the elements 
Word (Adyos) and Thing (6v) The bond between them had to 
be restored somehow, and this was done by means of the con- 
ception of formal cause, which was at once conception and thing, 
ground of knowing and ground of being This may not seem a 
satisfactory solution—it was historically conditioned by Aris- 
totle’s realism—but it 1s very far from the projection of logical 
conception, judgement, and mference, into the real as Hegel 
teaches it 

It 1s necessary to realize the tremendous influence of the 
analytical attitude on the intellectual form of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, for 1t determines every step that he takes In his works 
everything 1s the most perfect, polished, logical art, not the 
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rough-and-ready style of modern thinkers or scholars, who fre- 
quently confound observation with inference and are very poor 
im conscious nuances of logical precision Because we no longer 
have feeling or time for this art, and because we are more or less 
innocent of the finer cultivation of thinking as ancient dialectic 
understood it, our modern interpreters of Aristotle do not dis- 
play an excessive amount of 1t in their commentaries In this 
respect we could learn a good deal from the ancient expositors, 
who—at any rate those who do not belong to the decline— 
follow every step of the method with the conscious interest of 
the artist in thinking The fact 1s that the thinking of the fourth 
century is in the same case as 1ts speech , both are closed worlds 
to the ordinary person of to-day, only the pale glimmer of a 
notion of them ever penetrates his consciousness Whatever 
attitude we take towards this conscious technical cultivation, 
we have 1n it a part of the essence of the fourth century, to 
which we always feel ourselves intellectually very close because 
the names of Plato and Anstotle have a direct significance for 
us From that to real understanding, however, 1s another long 
journey 

The significance of this analytical habit of mind in the actual 
treatment of problems can be followed step by step, for example 
in the Ethics, where the fruitful but problematic equations into 
which conceptions were forced by the older speculation (such 
as ‘virtue = knowledge’) give way for the first time to a real 
analysis of the growth of ethical motives and of the forms of 
ethical action and will This is by no means simply ‘psycho- 
logizing’ ethics, the starting-point 1s always an exact logical 
inquiry into the meaning of particular words and conceptions, 
together with a sharp delineation of their applicability As an 
example we may take the analyses in Nicomachean Ethwcs VI of 
philosophic wisdom, phronests, Nus, scientific knowledge, art, 
understanding, good deliberation, and cleverness The psycho- 
logical delicacy with which he here takes apart the knotted 
mass of conceptions contained in Plato’s phronests 1s a very 
great advance along the path from the blank Idea of the Good 
to an ethics of will and intention, and it would never have 
been possible but for his conceptual analysis, which provided 
him with a theory of meaning, based on language, from which 
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start 

The example also shows clearly that when so examined Plato’s 
‘conceptions’ at once dissolve into their component parts and 
are then irrevocably lost How much phronests included accord- 
ing to him—the Idea as object and the contemplation of the 
Idea as the process of knowledge, theoretic recourse to the know- 
ledge of the Good and the practical fulfilment of sentiment and 
action by means of this vision, in short, the whole ‘philosophic 
life’ Anstotle reduces it to the meaning corresponding to 
ordinary speech, 1t becomes ‘ethical insight’ and is then only 
one element among many 1n the analysis of the moral ethos 
In the same way Aristotle’s thinking differentiates between 
Plato’s theory of being and his theory of knowledge The 
Idea, the palpable intelligible unity of the manifold, which was 
at once ethical ideal, aesthetic form, logical conception, and 
essential being, in an as yet undivided unity, breaks up into 
‘universal’, ‘substance’, ‘shape’, ‘what-1t-was-to-be-so-and-so’, 
‘definition’, and ‘end’, none of which conceptions comes any- 
where near it in comprehensiveness Aristotle’s ‘form’ (elAos) 
is the Idea (lAéa) intellectualized, and is related thereto just 
as his phronests 1s to Plato’s Everything that Plato’s spirit 
touched has a certain plastic roundness, than which nothing 
more strenuously resists the analytical urge of Aristotle’s 
thought, which 1s to Plato’s as the anatomical diagram 1s to 
the plastic human form Perhaps this shocks the aesthetic and 
the religious man Anyhow it 1s characteristic of Aristotle 

The execution of this principle was the birth of science in the 
modern sense We must not forget, of course, that the pheno- 
menon not merely possesses this esoteric significance but 1s also 
a symptom of the whole intellectual development Within the 
history of Greek thought Anstotle stands decidedly at a point 
of transition After the tremendous achievement of Plato's 
philosophy, in which the antique power of myth-making was 
imbued with the fructifying logical intelligence to an unprece- 
dented degree, the world-picturing creativeness of the old days 
began apparently to fail, and to succumb to the preponderance 
of the scientific and conceptual attitude The man who clinched 
this inevitable historical development was Aristotle, the founder 
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of scientific philosophy It 1s characteristic of philosophy, or at 
any rate of Greek philosophy, that this act did not become the 
start of a new and fruitful philosophical development, but was 
simply a high point through which it passed, and which remained 
attached to the name of Aristotle The mechanical outward 
form of his art of Analytics was indeed taken over by Hellenistic 
philosophy, and pursued right down to scholasticism, but his 
analytical spirit, far from descending upon it, found its food in 
positive science The foundation of scientific philosophy became 
the direct cause of the final separation of science from philo- 
sophy, because in the long run the Greeks could not endure the 
intrusion of the scientific spint upon their efforts to picture the 
universe 

The peculiar form through which the analytical thought of 
scientific philosophy mastered both the real world and 1ts intel- 
lectual heritage was the method of division, inference, and 
dialectic Hypothesis played only a subordinate part, and was 
consistently used only in connexion with division Hellenistic 
science did not possess the practical prerequisites for making 
fruitful use of this method, especially experiment All division 
orders as well as distinguishes , it delimits the range and content 
of conceptions and the applicability of methods, and thereby 
leads indirectly to the general conceptual arrangement of things 
that we call system Aristotle has always been reckoned the 
systematizer par excellence, because under the influence of his 
thought philosophy was divided into a series of independent 
disciplines combined into a unity by their common intellectual 
purpose The first attempts, however, at making philosophy 
systematic in this way occur in the Academy in Plato’s later 
view, when 1n the Philebus he distinguishes physics as ‘second 
philosophy’ from the study of the Ideas, which Aristotle after- 
wards called ‘first philosophy’ That ethics, too, had already 
asserted its independence within the Academy 1s shown by 
Xenocrates’ celebrated trichotomy, logic, physics, ethics, which 
established an epoch in Hellenistic philosophy 

Those very Stoic and Epicurean systems, however, clearly 
show that Aristotle’s and Plato’s ‘systems’ lacked the main 
feature of the type—they were not closed It 1s no accident that 
they were unfamiliar with the technical term oWornua, which 
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aptly describes the constructive character of the Hellenistic 
pictures of the world, self-sufficient, emphasizing totality, and 
far removed from living research The soul of Anstotle’s thought 
is not putting together (cuviotdvat) but dividing (Alaipeiv), 
and that not as a principle of construction but as an instrument 
of living research Hence his ‘system’ remains provisional and 
open in every direction No passage can be cited in which he 
even lays down the limits of the main disciplines unambiguously 
and definitively, and those who marvel at the systematic articula- 
tion of his philosophy cannot even say into what parts it divides 
The celebrated division into theoretical and practical and pro- 
ductive, with the division of the first into theology and mathe- 
matics and physics, 1s nowhere realized and does not embody 
his actual system, it 1s a merely conceptual classification At 
the level of development at which he wrote those words it 
signified merely a geometrical locus for the leading part played 
by metaphysics in philosophy Moreover, the particular dis- 
ciplines as such always opposed the greatest difficulties to the 
attempt at a completed systematization, as 1s only too intel- 
ligible now that we know how Aristotle’s writings attained their 
form Arising out of indefatigable work on specialized problems, 
they always present a disparate picture if we examine their 
systematic structure in detail In this respect the Hzstory of 
Animals is the same as the Metaphysics or the Politics Outlines 
of a systematic arrangement, often introduced only during the 
subsequent labour of welding the parts together, are carried 
only half through or remain entirely unfulfilled To produce 
an external architectonic was not the original idea of this 
builder and therefore none can be ‘reconstructed’, any more 
than the treatises with their overlapping layers can be made into 
a smooth literary whole 

If we dismiss this sense of system, namely an edifice of dogma, 
there remains only that analytical power of separating and order- 
ing which 1s systematic in a very different sense System will 
now mean not the outwardly visible facade, the construction of 
a totality of knowledge, lifeless and dogmatic, out of the mult:- 
plicity of particular discoveries and disciplines,’ but the inner 


* This Hellenistic notion of the systematic 1s strikingly developed by Sextus 
Empinicus (Adversus Logicos 1 198, 3 ff) on the basis of his—mainly Storc— 
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stratification of fundamental conceptions, which Aristotle was 
the first to bring to hght When he flings the net of the cate- 
gories over reality, then selects from them the independent 
‘this-something-or-other’ (téAe 1), declares 1t the ‘substance’ 
of philosophic thought, and so descends the pitshaft of this con- 
ception, in order to lay bare in it one after the other the levels 
of matter, form, essence, universal, potency, and act, that 1s 
certainly systematic thinking By this analysis the mere ‘this- 
something-or-other’ 1s differentiated into the form which deter- 
mines matter, and in which universal conceptual thinking grasps 
the essence of the real, the latter being related to matter as 
act to potency The same fundamental conceptions persist like 
subterranean strata through several disciplines Thus the con- 
ception of form penetrates psychology and logic and all the 
special sciences, while 1t also belongs to physics and metaphysics, 
that 1s, totheoretic philosophy The doctrine of Nus runs through 
metaphysics, ethics, psychology, and analytics These common 
intellectual themes hold the disciplines inwardly together The 
unity does not arise, however, from any intentional assimilation 
of the parts to each other, it 1s the original kernel out of which 
the multiplicity has grown Plato’s Idea was ethics, ontology, 
and theory of knowledge, in one The method of division dis- 
solved it into several disciplines , but in accordance with Plato’s 
striving for unity Aristotle built up beneath them a conception 
corresponding to the Idea, a conception common both to reality 
and to knowledge, which united the multiphcity at its root 
Nevertheless each special sphere retains its tentative and 
inquiring character, never achieving satisfaction in the ex- 
ternal form of completeness and unimpeachable construction, 
always improving itself, overthrowing what it had previously 
set up, and looking for new paths If there 1s any totality for 
which Aristotle strives it 1s a totality not of finished knowledge 
but of problems This may be illustrated by our conclusions 
about his ethics According to Plato’s statement of the pro- 
blem happiness consisted either in virtue or in pleasure or in 
phronesits The Philebus shows how the problem of pleasure, 
sources Truth 1s here conceived as a ‘fixed’ scientific system (ws &v ¢mom un 


KadeotnKUIa cvsTHHatiKh) and the latter is charactenzed as a congenes of many 
things (&@poicua & teidvwv) 
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for example, made itself independent 1n his philosophical 
inquiries and formed a realm of its own, touching the questions 
of phronests and virtue and happiness only tangentially The 
same thing happened to the realms of phronesis, virtue, friend- 
ship, and happiness They all appeared frequently in the 
Academy, and always as relatively independent subjects of 
inquiry, as 1s shown by the titles of the works of the members 
Plato’s dialogues give a faithful picture of the sets of problems 
thus rendered independent Aristotle collects together all the 
problems bearing on ethics (t& #@ix4), and, without curtailing 
the free play of the particular sets, gradually subjects them 
all to a tighter methodical yoke within the framework of this 
originally loose unity The unification never prospered suffi- 
ciently, however, to allow a ‘systematic’ justification of the 
appearance of the problems On Friendshtp in the eighth and 
ninth books of the Nicomachean Ethics, for example, or to make 
the double discussion of the problem of Pleasure in Books VII 
and X explicable through considerations other than editorial 
Where we can see somewhat deeper into the origin of the writ- 
ings, as in the Metaphysics and the Physics, we observe towards 
the end of the process an increasing effort to reach such a unified 
structure, although it 1s never completely successful Only the 
history of his development can clearly reveal the roots and the 
meaning of what we may call Aristotle’s ‘system’ The Hellen- 
istic systems are connected with his late work, but they take 
their departure from the external impression and make primary 
that which was secondary to him They dogmatically construct 
a fixed picture of the world out of ‘vahd propositions’, and in 
this safe shell they seek refuge from the storms of life 


II SCIENCE AND METAPHYSICS 


All the lines of Anstotle’s philosophy run together in his 
metaphysics, while 1t on the other hand stretches out into all 
other disciplines It expresses his ultimate philosophical pur- 
poses, and every study of the details of his doctrine that does 
not start from this central organ must miss the main point To 
form a correct Judgement on its nature and accomplishment 1s 
not easy, if only because of the hindrance arising from the 
prejudice attached to the name The period during which 
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Anistotle’s philosophy held dogmatic sway ended with the break- 
up of metaphysics as a branch of knowledge and thus demolished 
his creation Since then we involuntarily regard him as the 
leader of the dogmatists, the antipode whom Kant overcame, 
and think we do hima service by preferring the non-metaphysical 
parts of his philosophy and putting him ina more positivist hight 
Yet he was never a positivist even in the days when research 
preponderated The living significance of his metaphysics cannot 
be appreciated from the point of view of modern critical philo- 
sophy, but only in relation to the problems of his own time 
When we look at it in the latter way we find that it 1s really 
founded on a critical purpose His aim was to purge the 
philosophical consciousness of 1ts mythical and metaphorical 
elements and to work out the strictly scientific foundations of 
a metaphysical view of the world that he took over 1n its main 
outlines from Plato In other words, it was his interest in a 
particular method that led to this influential construction 

His metaphysics arises out of that mner tension between 
intellectual conscience and longing for a religious view of the 
world which constitutes what 1s new and problematic in his 
philosophical personality In the earlier cosmologies of the 
Greek physicists the mythical and the rational elements inter- 
penetrate in an as yet undivided unity From the historical 
point of view it 1s an abuse of Janguage, not in the least excused 
by its frequency, to call these philosophies metaphysical systems 
because they contain elements that are metaphysical in our 
sense In this sense, naturally, Aristotle’s Physics would also 
have to be called metaphysical, and yet precisely this example 
makes the historical absurdity of this anachronistic description 
as Clear as daylight Its application to the Presocratics would 
be sensible only if 1t were meant to express that m founding 
metaphysics as an independent science Anistotle’s aim had been 
just precisely to make these dogmatic and mythical elements 
in the cosmologies of his predecessors the conscious centre of 
philosophical thought, whereas previously they had insmuated 
themselves unperceived There is somewhat more justification 
for using the expression of Plato’s world of Ideas Here it 
indicates the entry into philosophical consciousness of the 
invisible and intelligible, and especially the objective side of the 
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Ideas as being a higher sort of reality, not to be apprehended by 
experience With this 1s connected 1n the later phase of Plato’s 
development the religious problem of teleological theology, which 
became the starting-point of Aristotle’s metaphysics Even this 
use of the modern conception 1s, however, strictly speaking un- 
historical—although we continually fall back into 1t against our 
wul—and hinders the true understanding of Aristotle’s real 
achievement Metaphysics arose in his mind, and It arose out of 
the conflict of the religious and cosmological convictions that he 
owed to Plato with his own scientific and analytical mode of 
thinking This inner disunion was unknown to Plato It wasa 
consequence of the collapse of the procedure on which Plato had 
based the knowledge of his new supersensible reality, and in 
which for one instant exact science and the most ecstatic enjoy- 
ment of the inexperienceable had seemed to coincide without 
remainder When this concrete unity of myth and logic fell to 
pieces Anstotle carried away as a depositum fider the unshakable 
confidence that in the Platonic creed of his youth the inmost 
kernel must somehow or other be true The Metaphysics 1s his 
grand attempt to make this Something that transcends the limits 
of human experience accessible to the critical understanding 
Because of this profound and previously unrecognized com- 
munity of problems with the philosophers of religion in medieval 
Christendom, Jewry, and Islam, and not through a mere accident 
of tradition, he became the intellectual leader of the centuries 
following Augustine, whose interior world was enlarged far 
beyond the limits of the Greek soul by their tension between faith 
and knowledge The history of his development shows that 
behind his metaphysics, too, there lies the credo ut intelligam 
The study of his development also allows us to see more clearly 
the new conception of method on which this philosophy reposed 
Up to now the reigning view has been that the word ‘meta- 
physics’ owes its origin merely to the order accidentally given to 
his writings in some complete edition of the Hellenistic age— 
Andronicus 1s usually suggested—and that 1t does not express 
the Aristotelian view of the real situation In truth, however, 
this word, which was surely coined by some Peripatetic earlier 
than Andronicus, gives a perfectly just picture of the funda- 
mental aim of ‘first philosophy’ 1n its original sense Whereas 
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Plato had fixed his gaze from the very first moment on the 
highest peak of the world of Ideas, and believed that all certainty 
was rooted directly in knowledge of the invisible and intelligible, 
Aristotle’s metaphysics 1s construed on the basis of physics, thus 
taking the opposite direction The highest monad, after having 
been to Plato the most exact norm and the most certain object 
of the mind, came to be for Aristotle the last and most difficult 
of all problems We usually overlook the fact that his commonest 
description of the new discipline 1s ‘the science that we are 
seeking’ In contrast to all other sciences 1t starts not from a 
given subject-matter but from the question whether its subject- 
matter exists Thus it has to begin by demonstrating 1ts own 
possibility as a science, and this ‘introductory’ question really 
exhausts 1ts whole nature 

From the very beginning Aristotle 1s certain that the science 
that we are seeking 1s possible only if there are e:ther Ideas or 
some ‘separated’ intelligible reality corresponding to them In 
spite of his critical attitude, therefore, he escapes no more than 
Plato did from the notion that all real knowing presupposes an 
object lying outside consciousness (ow dv kal ywpiotdév) which 
it somehow touches, represents, or mirrors As we have said, 
this realism 1s nothing specifically Anstotelian, but universal 
among the Greeks Ancient thinking never got beyond the con- 
fused notion of the relation between knowledge and its object 
indicated by these pictorial expressions Within these historical 
limits, however, Aristotle’s Metaphysics represents a state of the 
problems whose relation to Plato’s ontologic corresponds pretty 
exactly to that of Kant to the dogmatic rationalism of the 
eighteenth century The question, Is the science that we are 
seeking possible? has for him the objective meaning, Is there 
this supposed supersensible reality ? while for Kant it has the 
methodological meaning, Are there a prior synthetic judge- 
ments? without which the traditional metaphysics was incon- 
ceivable The fact that ancient criticism—szt venta verbo—bears 
the realistic, while modern bears the idealistic, signature, must 
not prevent us from detecting the inner similarity of the historical 
situations Both thinkers represent extreme points in the chains 
of development to which they belong, and have therefore had no 
posterity, except for a revival followmg on long misunderstanding 
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and ending in formalism The really living evolution passes over 
or goes behind the metaphysical aspect of Kant or Aristotle, dis- 
regarding, with a onesidedness that 1s sometimes sensationalist 
and at other times rationalist or mystical, the scientific precision 
and fineness that both thinkers gave to the problems Hence 
Anstotle is the only Greek thinker with whom Kant could talk 
on an equal footing, and whom he could try to overcome For 
the rest, while Kant’s position 1s based exclusively on his tran- 
scendental criticism of the apprehending consciousness, the 
foundation of Aristotle’s cntical realism 1s his physical system, 
together with a critical analysis, starting from the objects of 
experience, of the conception of being 

Metaphysics 1s based on physics according to Aristotle in the 
first place because it 1s nothing but the conceptually necessary 
completion of the experimentally revealed system of moving 
nature The prime task of physics 1s to explain motion, and one 
of Aristotle’s main objections to the theory of Ideas 1s that 1t does 
not do so In making this objection he 1s setting up a definite 
type of natural science as a classical model, namely the method 
of constructing hypotheses invented by Eudoxus, which explains 
a complicated set of facts by referring it to the most simple 
principles—in this instance to the mathematical construction of 
all planetary motions from simple circles ‘To save the pheno- 
mena’ 1s the methodological ideal of metaphysics It has to 
elicit the ultimate grounds of experience from the facts them- 
selves and from their inner law To this end it must, indeed, 
overstep the bounds of rmmediate experience at one point, but 
it must not hope for more than to bring to light the pre- 
suppositions that lie in the facts themselves when rightly inter- 
preted The reference of animal motion to the eternal cosmic 
motion and of the latter to the motion of the outermost circle 
was for Aristotle a fact that the natural science of Eudoxus had 
placed beyond all doubt It represented a degree of mathematic- 
ally accurate experiential knowledge never before attained in 
this sphere On the presuppositions of Anstotelian physics this 
system of motions had to find 1ts coping-stone in some ultimate 
cause The inference to a prime mover was thus suggested by 
nature itself 

Anstotle anchors this branch of knowledge still more firmly 
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in physics by means of his analysis of the conception of sub- 
stance He thereby gives to the idea of an ultimate cause of all 
motion a more definite shape as the highest and final form in the 
realm of natural forms The starting-point of his theory of being 
is the world of perceptible appearances, the individual thing 
of the naively realistic consciousness Was there any way of 
apprehending this individual being? The earlier physics had 1n 
fact possessed no such means Its theory of the elements and of 
motion did indeed offer much information about the components 
of ‘all things’ and the forces active within them, but it obtained 
this information by pure speculation The technical analysis of 
an individual thing into its material elements, as modern natural 
science understands it, was just as impossible for Democritus 
with his highly developed atomic theory as it had been for earlier 
and still more primitive physicists In the last and highest stage 
of its development Plato’s philosophy embraced as the object of 
scientific knowledge (motu) the whole hierarchy of Ideas as 
developed through the dialectical art of division, from the most 
comprehensive genus down to the lowest and not further divisible 
species (&Topov elaos) , but all that lay on the hither side of the 
Ideal world, where it bordered on that of experience, was indeter- 
minate (é&reipov), the object of mere opinion, and not tnuily real 
Plato’s indivisible 1s not yet Anstotle’s individual, an immanent 
form Imked with matter (€vuAov elaos) Earnestly though Plato 
wrestled with the question of opinion in his last period, he 
could not pass from the Idea to a grasp of the individual being of 
experience Physics to him was merely a heap of ‘likely myths’ 
This is where Aristotle’s critique begms His aim sall along to 
make the Idea capable of producing knowledge of appearances 
This was, to him, synonymous with the demand that the things 
of sense shall be accessible to concepts, for as a Platonist he 
held that only through the universal are knowledge and science 
possible He stands 1n the middle of the change undergone by 
the theory of Ideas in Plato’s later years, which brought with it 
the first thorough elucidation of the logical side of the Idea, as 
the universal and the conception, and of its importance for know- 
ledge The same process rendered the ontological side of the Idea 
problematic Anstotle considered it axiomatic that nothing 
universal possesses independent existence From his point of 
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view Plato’s later theory of Ideas appeared as a hypostatization 
of the universal, to which he opposed his doctrine of the deter- 
mination of matter by form This doctrine really abolishes the 
‘things’ of naive realism by making them conceptual The object 
of sense-experience can come to the knowledge of the thinking 
subject only so far as 1t becomes a conceptual form , on the other 
hand it zs only so far as it 1s form The complete determination 
of reality by the forms of the understanding and by the categonal 
multiplicity of their conceptual stratification 1s rooted not in 
transcendental laws of the knowing consciousness but in the 
structure of reality itself Herein 1s concealed a serious problem, 
which we must not overlook, but Anstotle’s whole purpose 1s to 
grasp the individual through the Idea, a procedure, however, 
which was conceivable to him only by supposing that through 
the Idea one grasped that 1n the thing which it really was (1 Ti 
#v elval) Matter 1s the remnant, the non-existent, 1n itself 
unknowable and alien to reason, that remains after this process 
of clarifying the thing into a form and a conception This non- 
existent neither 1s nor 1s not, it 1s ‘not yet’, that 1s to say it 
attains to reality only in so far as 1t becomes the vehicle of some 
conceptual determination Hence no matter 1s just matter, as 
the physicists supposed, 1t 1s matter for this definite form, but 
apart from this form and considered in itself 1t 1s already some- 
how informed Nothing absolutely formless and indeterminate 
‘1s’ at all The conception of ultumate matter, absolutely un- 
formed and undetermined, while a limiting conception of our 
thinking, does not characterize any substantial reality Every- 
thing 1s form, but form itself becomes the matter of a higher 
form Thus Aristotle’s view of being drives us on towards an 
ultimate Form that determines everything else and 1s not itself 
determined by anything His physics of immanent forms attains 
its goal only 1n the transcendent Form of his metaphysics 

In this way form comes to explain motion as well, of which 
neither Democritus nor Plato had been able to give a scientific 
account from their points of view The aim of Aristotle’s theory 
of motion 1s to invent a logic of 1t He tries to make 1t accessible 
to conceptual thought, just as he does particular material things, 
by discovering 1n 1t some form or determinateness through which 
it can beexplained He therefore confines it within a fixed frame- 
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work, for where all 1s motion and flux, and nothing 1s fixed and 
enduring, science loses 1ts mghts According to his physics this 
enduring element 1s to be found 1n quality and in form as the end 
of motion, not in quantity itself In the first place, he lacked the 
technical means for making exact quantitative measurements or 
determining the quantitative conditions of qualities, so that re- 
search could not advance 1n this direction Above all, however, 
he saw that in the cosmos motion took place in fixed forms and 
within fixed limits The apparent caprice and lawlessness of the 
motions of lrfe on the earth, which 1s very small in comparison 
with the world as a whole, could not in any way prejudice the 
magnificent picture of the upper and umperishable part of the 
universe Here, again, Eudoxus’ theory of the spheres assumed 
fundamental rmportance for Aristotle’s view of the world Inthe 
concert and continuity of the eternal revolution of the stars, as 
assumed 1n that hypothesis to account for the appearances visible 
in the sky, there was something purposeful and instinct with 
form that could not possibly be derived from the mechanical 
presuppositions of the contemporary theory of gravity For the 
most part the physicists had had recourse to the 1dea of a cosmo- 
gonic vortex which set the world in motion, but as men increased 
their knowledge of the orderliness and invariabulty of the pheno- 
mena the notion of a mechanical cosmogony retreated more 
and more into the background, in fact 1t seemed to be non- 
sense Aristotle went even farther than Plato in this matter 
The latter had at any rate attempted to conceive what the 
creation of the world must have been on the assumption of 
Eudoxus’ astronomy, when he made the beginning not chaos but 
the reason that orders things Aristotle, however, breaks com- 
pletely with this Anaxagorean ordering or Aiaxéounois by Mind 
when he declares the heavenly bodies and the heaven itself to be 
everlasting and uncreated and derives their motion from interna] 
formal or final causes 

With reference to motion the form 1s the entelechy (év-teA- 
éxe1a), inasmuch as 1n its form each thing possesses the end of 
motion realized within itself For the heavenly bodies this is 
their eternal circular revolution, but Aristotle carries over the 
principle to earthly things as well, thus working out Plato’s 
teleology in every part of his world of forms The motion of 
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étaxtos, but on closer mspection we discover that the funda- 
mental principle of change in the organic world 1s the same as 
it 1s in the heavens, namely locomotion, to which all kinds of 
motion are to be referred Locomotion here serves the special 
laws of organic coming-to-be and passing-away, which in their 
turn depend on the form The entelechy of beings that come to 
be and pass away 1s the height of this organic development In 
them form appearsas an orderliness and determinateness building 
from within and unfolding itself from the matter as from a seed 
We have always supposed that this latter meaning of ‘ente- 

lechy’ 1s the original, and that the conception was first developed 
im the case of organic life and from thence transferred to other 
spheres by a generalization—that 1t means, therefore, something 
vitalistic or biological like the modern ‘Iife-force’ This assumes 
that Aristotle possessed from the beginning the complete mastery 
of zoology and biology that he displays 1n the Hzstory of Animals, 
and that he more or less saw this principle in the object during 
his researches Recently we have come to believe that the con- 
ception of biological development was his real achievement, 
which 1s a thoroughly vicious modernization The meaning of 
‘entelechy’ 1s not biological, 1t 1s logical and ontological In 
every kind of motion Anistotle’s gaze 1s fastened on the end 
What interests him 1s the fact, not that something 7s coming to 
be, but that something 1s coming to be , that something fixed and 
normative 1s making its way into existence—the form 

Creative Power, that works eternal schemes, 

Clasp you in bonds of love, relaxing never, 

And what in wavering appantion gleams 

Fix in 1ts place with thoughts that stand forever! 
The notions of potency and act, which also are usually derived 
from the process of organic life, are indeed occasionally ilus- 
trated by Amstotle with the example of the seed and the 
developed organism, but they cannot really come from this 
sphere They must be taken from human power or Awauis, 
which now remains latent and now becomes active (épyov), 
attamng its end (entelechy) only in this activity (évépyeia) It 
1s still more unhistoncal to look on the star-souls as a conse- 
quence of extending to the whole of reality the supposedly 
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vitalistic or even animistic forma substantialts, asis done by those 
interpreters who then consistently go on to suppose that 
Aristotle ascribed a soul to the inorganic also and thus make him 
a panpsychist 

The higher we ascend in the cosmos, the more purely the 
motion expresses the form that isitsend Asa whole the motion 
of the world 1s the effect and expression of a form that 1s 
absolute and free of all matter This form completes the reaction 
from Pre-Platonic physics, in which the world arose out of 
chaotic matter and was explained by mechanicalcauses Reality 
1s in 1ts determinateness and in its essence necessarily what it 1s 
It cannot be explained from mere possibility and chance, for 
then 1t might as well not be or be otherwise There must be form 
at the head of motion, and the highest form must be pure act, 
through and through determination and thought This thought 
cannot think anything more perfect than itself, for as the end 
of the motion of the whole world it 1s necessarily the most perfect 
thing existing, since everything aims towards it Nevertheless, 
the thought that thinks itself is not a merely formal self- 
consciousness devoid of content, an absolute ego in Fichte’s 
sense In Amnstotle’s teleology substance and end are one, and 
the highest end 1s the most determinate reality there is This 
substantial thought possesses at one and the same time the 
highest ideality as conceived by Plato and the rich determinate- 
ness of the individual, and hence life and everlasting blessedness 
God is one with the world not by penetrating it, nor by main- 
taining the totality of 1ts forms as an intelligible world within 
himself, but because the world ‘hangs’ (fjptyTa) on him, he zs 
its unity, although not init As each thing strives to realize its 
own form, it realizes for its part that infinite perfection which 
as a whole 1s God 

Aristotle’s attempt to make the exact thinking that Plato had 
discovered, the conception and the form, bear fruit in knowledge 
of the sensible world, could consist only of a conceptual appre- 
hension of nature and its essence, 1t could not at first assist our 
insight into the material causes It thus created a philosophy of 
nature, resting on a basis that was ‘metaphysical’ in our modern 
sense Anstotle’s own intention was the opposite He believed 
that his teleological explanation of nature had done away with 
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the earlier physics, which derived all that occurs from material 
and mechanical causes While recognizing these lower causes he 
subordinated them to the formal and final causes Matter and 
force are not ‘nature’ They are nature's handymen, she herself 
1s the builder proceeding according to an inner plan and idea 
Natural necessity as the Atomists understood it 1s of course the 
indispensable condition of nature’s activity as of man’s tech- 
niques, but to the interpreter of nature 1t remains, as Plato had 
already laid down, a merely secondary cause (cuvaltiov) The 
farther Aristotle went in positive research in the course of his 
life, the deeper he had to penetrate in the investigation of the 
special material constitution of individual things Solong,on the 
other hand, as his physics remained in the sphere of conceptual 
discussion, the relation between the secondary and the final 
cause gave him little difficulty The spurious fourth book of 
the Meteorology, which contains the first ancient attempt at 
chemistry, wustrates how this relation becomes problematic to 
a follower of Aristotle as soon as he turns to the question of 
the constitution of matter Democritus’ atomic theory and his 
conception of the void instantly reappear as working hypo- 
theses, without at first endangering the fundamentally teleo- 
logical character of physics The author of the fourth book 
of the Meteorology belongs to this transitional stage! Strato 
goes farther and drops teleology and metaphysics along with 
it, rebuilding Anstotle’s physics on a Democritean base He 
transfers the ‘craftsmanship’ of nature to matter and its quali- 
tres It has been suggested that he is the author of this book, 
which would then be an early work in which the doctnne of his 
master struggled with atomist conceptions, but we do not need 
the famous name in order to understand the direction of the 
development revealed in this interesting work Teleological 
physics penetrated from Plato’s later days into Aristotle’s first 
period and became the groundwork of the latter’s philosophy 
It found fruitful soil for its principle in the investigation of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms When 1t came to the examina- 
tion of inorganic matter, on the other hand, the principle of form 
failed in the long run, and the atomust point of view reappeared 
of 1ts own accord 


* For what follows see J Hammer-Jensen, Hermes, vol 1, pp 113 ff 
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Aristotle’s interest in method rules in his further development 
also, as when he afterwards inserts between the Physics and the 
Metaphysics a special connecting inquiry into the continuity and 
eternity of the world’s motion and into circular motion, which 
takes us might to the threshold of metaphysics and shows that 
physics without metaphysics 1s a trunk without a head The 
fundamental idea of the later metaphysics 1s also an idea about 
method, namely to prefix to theology a doctrine of substance in 
general and thus expand metaphysics into a study of the various 
meanings of being The theory of supersensible being, whose 
subject-matter was distinct from that of physics, now becomes a 
study of the nature, as being, of the very subject-matter that 
physics looks at from the point of view of motion Thus the two 
original fundamental subjects of metaphysics—the physical 
subject of the first mover and the metaphysical subject of the 
supersensible—retreat into the background, and instead of them 
there appears the new subject of the morphology of being One 
can detect in this the characteristics of Aristotle’s later universal 
science of reality, beginning to have its effect on metaphysics 
and receiving here an ontological and axiomatic foundation 
The suppression of speculation in favour of factual research also 
left its traces, as we have seen, on the later treatment of the 
question of the prime mover The conceptually necessary com- 
plement of the body of physical doctrine, the prmciple on which 
everything depends, now becomes very like a mere cosmological 
hypothesis 1n character, and the impossibility of confirming it 
hke other hypotheses through experience 1s immediately felt to 
be an incurable defect 

This interest in the method tended to repress Aristotle’s 
interest in picturing his philosophy It was not given to him to 
create striking symbols of the content of his view of the world 
Itke Plato's myths and similes_ He must have felt this himself, 
once, 1n his first account of his own philosophy, the mamfesto 
On Philosophy, he tried to give pictorial form to his new attitude 
towards things in a variant of the simile of the Cave in Plato’s 
Repubitc (above, p 163), The simile of the ascent of the sub- 
terranean men to the vision of the eternal] ordeis and forms of 
the cosmos strikes us as a fine and individual version of the 
Platonic original, but dependent upon it to the last, and the 
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relation between his attitude towards the world and Plato’s 
leaves the same impression It 1s as though he were absolutely 
presupposing 1t and turning at once to his own methodical 
argumentation and analysis Only in isolated passages do we 
suddenly become aware, almost with astonishment, of the living 
presence of a felt whole behind the subtle network of conceptions. 
It remains latent like the driving religious force that lies behind 
the Metaphysics without ever coming forward and directly con- 
fessing itself This is why both reveal themselves only in the 
indirect forms of conceptual thinking and of the method he uses 
to wrestle with them, and why the force of his philosophy as a 
religion and as a world-view has come alive in history only where 
men have not been merely seeking aesthetic intuitions but have 
themselves known something of this heavy struggle Let us 
nevertheless attempt to make his world pictorially visible to 
ourselves 

Aristotle introduced the logically discrete character of Plato’s 
Ideal world into the visible world as well According to Plato 
the happiest image of the world of appearances 1s the Heraclitean 
flux of all things, in which certain enduring islands appear 
Aristotle did not look at nature so, for him it was a cosmos in 
which all motion revolved around the fixed centres of abiding 
forms Nevertheless, he does not, as one might expect, foist 
upon the living reality the mgid hnerarchy of a world of abstract 
conceptions, his forms work as the constructive laws of all 
becoming What we feel in them most of all, however, 1s the 
separateness of accurately determined logical umties The 
image in which he pictures his world is t&€is or order, not 
gupgwvia or harmony What he wants 1s not a sounding poly- 
phonic concord, however natural this feeling may have been to 
a Hellemistic Greek, but the organized common labour of all 
forms for the realization of a superordinate Thought ‘To express 
this view of the world he invented, for once, a happy simile—the 
tactical motion of the warriors in an army, through which 1s 
executed the plan of the unseen general Compared with the 
‘breath penetrating all things’ of the Stoic monism 1t 1s a classic 
world of plastic forms and contours The members of this realm 
lack contact and dynamic reaction upon each other. This 
feature, foreign to the ‘harmoniously unified’ world of imperial 
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philosophy, 1s what Plotinus had in mind when he desiderated 
some contact between the prume mover and the forms of the 
movers of the spheres The same 1s true of the whole realm of 
forms in Anstotle’s cosmos, though their law 1s embodied most 
purely and beautifully in that of the spheres 

‘The things that change imitate those that are imperishable ’ 
The coming-to-be and passing-away of earthly things 1s just as 
much a stationary revolution as the motion of the stars In spite 
of its uninterrupted change nature has no history according to 
Aristotle, for organic becoming 1s held fast by the constancy of 
its forms in a rhythm that remains eternally the same Similarly 
the human world of state and society and mind appears to him 
not as caught in the incalculable mobility of irrecapturable 
historical destiny, whether we consider personal life or that of 
nations and cultures, but as founded fast in the unalterable 
permanence of forms that, while they change within certain 
limits, remain identical nm essence and purpose This feeling 
about life 1s symbolized by the Great Year, at the close of which 
all the stars have returned to their original position and begin 
their course anew In the same way the cultures of the earth wax 
and wane, according to Aristotle, as determined by great natural 
catastrophes, which in turn are causally connected with the 
regular changes of the heavens That which Aristotle at this 
instant newly discovers has been discerned a thousand times 
before, will be lost again, and one day discerned afresh Myths 
are the lost echoes telling of the philosophy of lost ages, equal in 
value to our own, and some day all our knowledge too will be 
only a hoary myth The philosopher, standing upon the earth 
in the centre of the universe, embraces within the limits of 
thought a cosmos itself bounded by fixed limits and enclosed 
in the ethereal ball of the outer heaven The philosophic Nus, 
when gazing from the peak of human knowledge upon the 
eternal rhythm of the whole, divines something of the pure 
unsullied happiness of the world-spimt perduring unmoved in 
contemplative thought 

The old geometrical cosmos of the Greeks was differentiated 
but not broken by Aristotle’s picture of the world The new ideas 
of the fourth century were mtroduced into its typical outlines 
Reality 1s now seen from within, 1t 1s no longer solid, but to a 
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certain extent transparent Aristotle completes the reception of 
Platonism into the ordinary Greek picture of the world The 
perspective 1s indefinitely extended both in space and 1n time by 
the astronomical and historical inquiries of the century In its 
finiteness Aristotle’s world 1s identical with Plato’s , but the con- 
trast between the two realms, which gave the last-named its 
special mood and spiritual impetus, 1s gone, and now the visible 
cosmos itself shines with Platonic colours, The Greek picture of 
the world has attained its maximum of unified harmony and 
completeness Yet all this moves the spirit of the philosopher 
not from the aesthetic and emotional side, but merely so far as 1t 
can be conceptually established by strict science Although thts 
singularly beautiful picture collapsed long ago, science 1s still 
wrestling with the problems and methods that were developed 
by means of it In them, and not in the picture as such, hes the 
real évépyeta or activity of its gentus 


Ill THE ANALYSIS OF MAN 


The foundation of ethics as a science was profoundly affected 
by the fact that Socrates had brought the question of moral 
knowledge to the forefront and that Plato went farther in this 
direction We are accustomed to consider that personal con- 
science and intention 1s the essential problem, and hence we tend 
to look on Socrates’ alien way of putting the question as an 
historical condition of his thought, concealing what was in 
reality a question not of consciousness but of conscience How- 
ever justifiable it may be to make the great phenomena in the 
history of the Greek mind clearer to ourselves by translating 
them into the corresponding categories of our day, it involves 
the danger of missing the real achievement of Greece This 
achievement lies not in religious prophecy nor merely m the 
thorough radicalism with which they applied morality to life, 
but 1n their apprehension of the objectivity of ethical values and 
of the objective position of the ethical element in the universe 
as a whole Socrates was not indeed an ethical theorist, he was 
merely seeking the road towards virtue and away from his 
aporia of ignorance, but this very starting-point contains the 
seed of the conclusion towards which the development that he 
inaugurated was to strive, the foundation of ‘ethics’ The 
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question ‘ What zs the good or the just ?’ 1s not that of a prophet 
but that of an inquirer Passionately though it affirms the good, 
what it puts first 1s the discovery of the nature of what we call 
good, and ignorance of this 1s the real distress that 1t expresses 
That the greatest moral leader of Greece should be so much 
concerned with objectification and the apprehension of the nght 
shows that the Greeks could attain their highest moral achieve- 
ment only in the creation of a philosophy of morals This is why 
the question of subjective intention and ‘performance’, of the 
education of the will, takes second place with Socrates and 1s 
treated by him in a way that—however much we may talk 
around it—cannot satisfy us For him, as for Plato, this 
question was not so much the sole guiding purpose as simply the 
presupposition of the question that they really did feel intensely, 
namely what 1s the essence of the good The road to knowledge 
was long for them, on the other hand, that knowledge would 
ensure action seemed almost self-evident 

The development from Socrates to Anstotle has been repre- 
sented as a process of increasing alienation from the former in 
the course of which his practical moral teaching was gradually 
reduced to theoretical form, and this 1s how it really appears if 
one looks on Socrates as investigating the nature of conscience 
and spreading a gospel of moral freedom , in other words, if one 
ascribes to him the modern Protestant and Kantian attitude ! 
From our point of view, however, the actual course of events was 
the inevitable process of progressively obyjectifying the morally 
right, and was due to the essential nature of the Greek spirit, not 
to the accident of particular personalities Only this process 
could overcome the old traditional morality, which was steadily 
disintegrating, together with the complete subjectivism that 
accompanied the disintegration The striving for objectivity 
was certainly born from the practical aporia of a powerful and 
militant moral personality, but its own nature compelled it to 
develop by allying itself to philosophical thought, mn which it 
found the instrument of obtaining 1ts end—or more correctly, by 
calling into existence a new philosophical movement, which 
created new instruments for itself The movement took a 


' Cf Heimnch Maier, Sokvates, sen Werk und seine geschichthche Stellung, 
pp 516 ff and 577 ff 
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different course with each Socratic, according to whether he 
approached Socrates externally with sophistical problems al- 
ready 1n possession of his mind, and used him merely to enrich 
his material without grasping the core of his problem 1n 1ts supra- 
personal significance, or, recognizing the new and pioneering 
element in him, as Plato did, seized on this point and developed 
it with originative force 

Scholars commonly regard 1t as another merely historical 
accident that Plato made his great discovery of the moral Ought, 
to use modern terms, in the form of an Idea, that 1s, a super- 
sensible essence having a higher reality, and we excuse this 
roundabout method by pointing to the artistic requirements of 
the Greek spirit Yet here again merely to claim superior know- 
ledge and precipitately 1mpose our own ‘more advanced’ poimt 
of view 1s not enough The very feature that to us seems round- 
about or wrong was the necessary historical presupposition of 
the recognition of the real nature of the thing itself The dis- 
covery of the objective spiritual values, whether moral or 
aesthetic or logical, and their abstraction in purified form from 
the yumbled chaos of moral and aesthetic and logical assumptions 
always occurring in human souls, was possible only because of 
the obyectifying, shaping, formative vision with which the 
Greeks approached all things, even the intellectual, and to which 
they owe their species of philosophy and art Other peoples have 
experienced great moral elevations, but for a philosophic account 
of morality as a value in 1ts pure form the Greeks and Plato had 
to come into the world The Idea, when it dawned on the Greek 
mind, appeared to be by natural necessity an objective reality, 
independent of the consciousness in which it 1s reflected And 
since 1t had come as the answer to the Socratic question ‘What 
1s so and so?’ it also possessed the attributes of the object of 
logic, the conception This 1s the only way in which it was 
possible, at that non-abstract level of thought, to recognize two 
of the essential properties of the moral Ought, its incontestability 
and its unconditionality Plato must have thought, as he dis- 
covered the Idea, that he was for the first time attaining a real 
understanding of the essence of Socrates’ lifework , 1t had been 
the erection of a higher intellectual world of unshakable ends 
and aims (téAos, pos) In the transcendental vision of the 
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Good 1n itself, not to be derived from any sense-experience, the 
Socratic search now attains fulfilment 

Plato 1s fond of putting his philosophical recognition that the 
pure Good 1s the only morally vahd motive of human action in 
the form of the popular Greek search for the highest good or best 
hfe To the numerous suggestions that had already been made, 
including more or less all the goods of the world, he opposed his 
own, ‘that a man becomes happy when he becomes good’ Only 
the good man can use the world’s goods rightly, and hence 1t 1s 
only for him that they are goods 1n the real sense of means to the 
Good He, however, 1s independent of them, and carries happi- 
ness within himself Thus Plato banishes eudaemonism and the 
ethics of goods, the foundations of every popular Greek view of 
hfe Like a true Greek, however, he recalls them in the same 
instant, though in changed and elevated shape The vision of 
the Good 1n itself 1s the fruit of a lifetime of fervid toil It pre- 
supposes the soul's gradual familiarization with the ‘Good itself’, 
it is revealed only to him who 1s really seeking wisdom, and then 
only at the end of a painful intellectual road passing through all 
the methods of argument (ué60A01 Adywv) Unlike mechanical 
knowledge 1t cannot be transferred from one person to another 
The best life 1s therefore the ‘philosophic’ life, and the highest 
Good 1s the inner happiness of him who truly apprehends the 
Good 

Thus Plato became not merely the theoretical discoverer of 
morality, but also the creator of a new ideal of life, although he 
left the common morality standing as a lower level beside philo- 
sophic virtue In the course of his later development the philo- 
sophic life became more and more religious 1n character, as the 
thought of God took the place of the Idea of the Good as the 
measure of all measures Through all phases of his development, 
however, his chief concern remained the problem of objective 
values and norms Life ‘with reference to the end’ included in 
itself the impulse to strive for the end Plato was, 1m fact, over- 
whelmingly impressed by the newly discovered objective world 
of pure values and by the new sureness that 1t mparted to life 

Aristotle’s early dialogues are full of a tremendous ardour for 
Plato’s philosophic life, but at the same time even as early a 
book as the Protrepticus clearly shows the lumits of the fluence 
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that could be exerted on civic realty by this exclusive ideal of 
intellectual aristocracy The attempt to umpose it on the whole 
life of the nation could only lead to a complete renunciation of 
reality, since reality showed itself unable to adopt it The 
tendency to renounce the world, together with a pitchblack 
pessimism about its goods and a pitiless criticism of its un- 
intellectual society, 1s strikimgly obvious in Anstotle’s early 
work Against this foil his metaphysico-religious optimism 
stands out all the more clearly, shining over all the worthlessness 
and all the misery of this world, striving with the pure intellect 
beyond this realm of appearances towards the beckoning goal of 
immortal life The lasting impression that Anstotle received 
from this Platonic view of things cannot be doubted by any one 
who has followed its influence through his later development, but 
we must also bear in mind the background that 1s hidden from 
us by this typical Academic view In this school began the move- 
ment that culminated in Aristotle’s ethics, and even his dialogues 
betray something of the penetrating conceptual analysis that 
brought it into being Men sought to understand the high ideal 
of the philosophic life by means of the nature of the human spint 
itself, and 1n so doing, although they might at first, owing to the 
lack of analytical psychology, seem to find confirmation of their 
belief in the primacy of the knowing mind over the other parts 
of the soul, they at any rate stumbled on the problem of the 
different ‘parts’ of the soul, and on the task of doing justice to 
the irrational parts also, that 1s to say, of mcluding them 1n the 
process of assimilating the spint to God In the Phtlebus as in 
the Protrepitcus other ‘lives’ appear besides the philosophical, 
and an attempt 1s made to relate them A question like that of 
the part played by pleasure in the pure philosophic life leads 
to the investigation of the motives of moral action, and the 
pedagogical idea of Plato’s old age, which was to train up the 
young to the good by accustoming them early to feel pleasure in 
the good and displeasure at the bad, 1s already close to Aristotle’s 
ethics, according to which an act 1s good only when accompanied 
by joyin the good The problem of character must also have been 
worked out in the Academy, since Xenocrates divided philosophy 
into logic, physics, and ethics or the study of character Plato’s 
later dialogues show signs of a theory of the will and of moral 
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responsibility, which proves that Aristotle was not the first 
person to attain a philosophical mastery of this question so 
much discussed 1n Greek criminal law When Aristotle examines 
and rejects definitions of such words as choice, happiness, and 
pleasure, he probably takes them all from discussions in the 
Academy The intellectualization of Plato’s early metaphors 
and the inauguration of ethics as a separate study were already 
1n full swing in that school Aristotle 1s merely the Platonist who 
carried out these tendencies with the greatest definiteness 
Aristotle was not a moral lawgiver in Plato’s manner This 
was neither within the compass of his nature nor allowed by the 
advance of the problems Though hisethics wasat first saturated 
with the idea of the divine norm, and regarded all life as the 
service and knowledge of God, even 1n his earliest work the new 
element reveals another direction, namely the analysis of the 
forms of the mora] life as they actually are He abandons Plato’s 
theory of virtue for a theory of living types, adequate to the rich 
variety of the moral life 1n all conceivable manifestations, in- 
cluding economics, society, class-relationships, law, and business 
Between this realistic study of civic life, and the lofty ideas 
handed down from Plato’s religious philosophy, which form the 
framework of the whole, there is great tension Although 
Aristotle explains the types of the just man, the brave, the proud, 
the liberal, and the magnificent, by means of a single formal 
conception of virtue, the principle of the proper mean, and 
although he develops his types not by pure description but by 
a dialectical] construction in which every feature 1s logically 
connected with the others, the content 1s taken from experience 
and the types themselves arise from factual relationships as they 
are actually given The introductory discussion of the funda- 
mental nature of virtue 1s orientated with regard to the ques- 
tion of moral intention and its cultivation This was a decided 
step forward, the essence of moral value 1s now developed out 
of the subjective self, and the sphere of the will is marked off as 
its peculiar realm This really gives the virtue of character 
pre-eminence over that of the intellect, and hence the larger part 
of the discussion is devoted to it, although Aristotle 1s still far 
from making a fundamental division between the two The 
theory of ethical virtue now becomes to a certain extent an 
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ethics within ethics, and determines the name of the whole 
From Aristotle alone we should no longer see why the theory of 
intellectual] virtue comes into ethics at all, if we did not know 
that to Plato (and to Aristotle in his youth) it had been the very 
centre, the science of the highest objective value Even in his 
later days Aristotle connected the highest end of human hfe 
with the divine end of the world, and hence made ethics cul- 
munate in theoretical metaphysics , but his main emphasis then 
lay not on the apprehension of this eternal norm, but on the 
question how human individuals can realize this norm in will 
and action As in ontology he made Plato’s Idea bear fruit in 
the apprehension of the world of appearances, so in ethics he 
made the will of the moral individual adopt the transcendental 
norm and thus objectify itself The norm when thus internalized 
of course loses 1ts character of universal validity, for there 1s no 
imperative that 1s binding on all men equally, except a purely 
formal generalization devoid of content Aristotle's aim 1s to 
unite the idea of complete obedience to the norm with the 
greatest individual variety The moral personality 1s ‘a law to 
itself’ In this guise the idea of personal moral autonomy, which 
was foreign to Plato, enters Greek consciousness for the first 
time 

The two main parts of Aristotle’s ethics, the ethical doctrine 
of morality based on the good will and the metaphysical doctrine 
of the contemplation of God as our norm, evince a tendency to 
rid themselves of each other more and more in the course of his 
development The actual ‘ethic’ or theory of character, which 
in the original Ethics was closely bound up with the theological 
culmination, afterwards becomes independent and finds a 
principle of its own in practical moral insight Aristotle finally 
abandoned altogether the attempt to carry Plato’s primacy of 
theoretical reason into the sphere of everyday ethics He had, 
of course, watered down Plato’s ‘wisdom’ and ‘Nus’ into pure 
‘theoretical reason’, and the necessity for a sharp distinction 
between civic and metaphysical ethics is a direct result of the 
intellectualization of these conceptions, which to Plato meant 
both the knowledge of the good and the actual goodness of the 
soul Thus Aristotle preserved the fundamentally critical 
character of his philosophy in ethics too The result was a 
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tremendous enlargement and refinement in psychological com- 
prehension of the moral self, and the compression of ‘intellectual- 
ism’ and the metaphysical element into a very small space As 
in metaphysics, however, so in ethics he remains ultimately a 
Platonist, there in that he explains the world of expertence teleo- 
logically by reference to a highest inexperienceable end, here in 
that he recognizes, beyond ordinary civic morality and the realm 
of practical action and will, a life passed in contemplating the 
eternal, which in his estimate unconditionally deserves the palm, 
and stands on a higher level even from the ethical point of view 
In the Nzcomachean Ethics, however, he makes the morality of 
civic life independent of this theology They are two separate 
worlds differing in rank The appearance of the ‘theoretic life’ 
at the end of the work means now, not that all earthly change 
must be ‘made immortal’ as far as possible, but that above the 
world of practical morality there 1s a higher Thus Aristotle 
builds the Platonic world of his youth into the actual world, and 
gives it the highest position therein, the place from which the 
light of the cternal shines upon this world This juxtaposition 
of the two ‘lives’ has always been felt to be in some way personal 
and dependent on the philosopher’s own experience It does not 
possess the radical consistency either of Plato, who finds only 
the philosophic life worth living, or of Kant, who breaks once 
and for all with the primacy of theoretical reason and declares 
the moral will to be the highest thing in the world Both mn 
ethics and in metaphysics Aristotle goes a little way with Kant, 
but something 1n him makes him shmink from the final conclusion 
Neither the self-sufficiency of pure natural science nor the self- 
confidence of the mere will to fulfil one’s moial obligations 
satisfied his sense of reality and of life Plato’s transcendent 
world would not let him go, and he was conscious that in 
introducing it he had added a new portion of reality to the old 
Greek structure of the world Only so can we explain why his 
Nus takes on an almost mystical gleam in the theological parts 
of his metaphysics and ethics This summit of human con- 
templation comes directly out of Plato’s intellectual realm into 
Aristotle’s world of facts, and gives to his view of Itfe 1ts pecultar 
modern tension and two-sidedness 

1n politics, which we will here touch on only briefly, the inner 

cc 
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stratification 1s the same as 1n ethics and metaphysics. In fact, 
the historical development 1s particularly clear in this field 
From the standpoint of the history of the mind the decisive 
problem in Plato’s politics hes in that strict unconditional 
subordination of the individual to the state by which he ‘re- 
stored’ the genuime old Greek life In the fourth century this 
life had long been disrupted by the preponderance of commercial 
forces and interests in the state and in the political parties, and 
by the intellectual individualism that became general during the 
period Presumably every intelligent person saw clearly that 
the state could not be healed unless this individualism could be 
overcome, at least in its crudest form as the unbounded selfish- 
ness of each person, but it was hard to get md of when the state 
itself was inspired by the same spirit—had, in fact, made 1t 
the principle of its actions The predatory politics of the end of 
the fifth century had gradually brought the citizens round to 
these new ways of thinking, and now the state fell a victim to 
the egoistic idea, impressively pictured by Thucydides, that 1t 
had itself made into a principle The old state with its laws had 
represented to its citizens the totality of all ‘customary’ stan- 
dards To live according to the laws was the highest unwritten 
law mm ancient Greece, as Plato for one last time sadly represents 
it in his Crito That dialogue shows the tragic conflict of the 
fourth century sharpened ito conscious absurdity, the state 
1s now such that according to its laws the justest and purest 
man in the Greek nation must drink the hemlock The death 
of Socrates 1s a reductzo ad absurdum of the whole state, not 
merely of the contemporary office-holders In the Gorgzas Plato 
measures the Periclean state and its weaker successors by the 
standard of the radical moral law, and arrives at an uncon- 
ditional condemnation of the historical state When he goes 
onin the Republic to sacrifice the life of the individual completely 
to the state, with a one-sided strictness intolerable to the natural 
feelings of his century, his justification hes in the changed spirit 
of hisnew state The sun that shines im 1t 1s the Idea of the Good, 
which wluminates its darkest corners Thus the subordination of 
all individuals to it, the reconversion of emancipated persons 
into true ‘citizens’, 1s after all only another way of expressing 
the historical fact that morality had finally separated itself from 
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politics and from the laws or customs of the historical state , and 
that henceforth the independent conscience of the individual 1s 
the supreme court even for public questions There had been 
conflicts of this sort before , what 1s new 1s the proclamation of 
a permanent conflict Plato’s demand that philosophers shall 
be kings, which he maintained unabated mght to the end, 
means that the state 1s to be rendered ethical through and 
through It shows that the persons who stood highest in the 
intellectual scale had already abandoned the actual ship of state, 
for a state like Plato’s could not have come alive in his own time, 
and perhaps not at any time 

Aristotle retains Plato’sexternal subordinationof ethics to poli- 
tics, but with him, too, the real strength lies in the former, and 
from it he derives the norm of the best state and the content of 
the ‘best life’ To his sense of reality, however, this starting- 
point presents insoluble difficulties, which lead, at the very 
beginning of the earlier sketch of the ideal state, to the first clear 
formulation of the profound conflict concealed 1n Plato’s state 
In politics, too, Aristotle lives not in the Ideal world but in the 
tension between Idea and experience The actual political life of 
his tume, however, does not allow him to find any way of relaxing 
this tension In metaphysics and ethics he keeps the door to 
Pjato’s world open, in spite of his immanent point of view, and 
he can do so because that world is actual within himself In 
politics, on the other hand, the ‘best state’ remains a mere 
Utopia, and shows all too clearly that along this road the most 
one can attain to 1s a mere educational institution Incidentally, 
Aristotle did indeed formulate the problem of power clearly—he 
appends it to Plato’s notion of the state as a sort of question- 
mark—and also explain that not all ‘mastery’ 1s fundamentally 
bad, but he did not reach a satisfying solution, and in that 
advanced stage of general Greek culture a practical solution was 
no doubt altogether impossible 

The problem of the state was wholly unmanageable The 
Greeks’ theoretical awareness of their own political life attained 
its highest point, like the conscious nervous nationalism of the 
Demosthenic party, at a tume when the Greek city-state had 
begun to dechne It was a form that had lived its hfe out, and 
it now succumbed to societies of a cruder sort that still retained 
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their vigour In his sketch of the ideal state Amstotle turns 
immediately to the significant question whether to escape from 
the state be not the only possible aim, and begins his analysis of 
actual political life by declaring that, with regard to reality, there 
1s nothing for the philosopher to do but contribute his superior 
knowledge of the conditions of each particular constitution to 
the correct treatment of political disorders as they arise This 
attitude of resignation 1s typical of the intellectual personalities 
of the time, even of the practical statesmen, who one and all 
approached the state with a certain detachment and whose 
politics always remained a sort of experunent This detachment 
and the consciousness of 1t went furthest with Anstotle, because, 
himself without a state, he lived as an objective observer in a 
great state in the throes of dissolution, and had mastered the 
tremendous wealth of forms and possibilities The only effective 
community that still had a strong hold on the Greeks of his time 
was civil society with its firm notions of education, demeanour, 
and urbanity Significantly, he counts this not asa political force 
but as part of the permanent ethical make-up of personality, and 
therefore his discussion of it appears in the Ethzcs in the form of 
special ‘virtues’ The outer and inner support of the old morality 
had been the laws of the state, that of the modern was the 
objective forms of society There is no abstract ethical indi- 
vidualism in Aristotle—even the Stoics and Epicureans kept far 
from that extreme, in spite of the cosmopolitanism of the former 
and the :deal friendship of the latter—but his Polstscs shows with 
crass realism that society itself 1s only a small group of favoured 
persons, dragged hither and thither and maintaining a precarious 
existence in the universal struggle for money and power 
Hellenistic ethics finally came to rest in the notion of inward 
freedom, which only occasionally appears in Aristotle, this con- 
firmed for good and all the individual’s independence of state 
and society Within Aristotle’s ethics this self-sufficiency exists 
only for the man who shares 1n the ‘theoretic life’, and even for 
him only on certain conditions , but this increased sensitiveness 
to man’s dependence on ‘fortune’ and external circumstances 1s 
itself precisely an expression of that longing for inward freedom, 
and that sense of the moral dignity of personality, which are 
characteristic of the whole age 
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IV PHILOSOPHY AS THE UNIVERSAL SCIENCE 


Arstotle’s philosophy represents the difficulties that his age 
felt about the untverse, expressed with the highest art of 
methodical thought His scientific research, on the other hand, 
1s more, and extends far beyond the vision of his contemporaries 
To see this side of his achievement 1n a false ight, by applying 
to it the standards of modern science and factual knowledge, 1s 
only too easy, and has been done again and again, every trme 
that he has engaged the attention of the representatives of the 
specialized branches of science or the historians of the positive 
sciences Perhaps, however, we may venture to hope that to-day 
the nazveté of all such comparisons 1s clear even to those who 
have not been schooled by historical thought, and that we are 
relieved of the obligation to examine them Here we may not 
only exclude the question of the correctness of Aristotle’s detailed 
observations, but also omit to give any precise account of his 
epoch-making achievement as an inventor of methods, since our 
concern 1s only to evaluate the significance of his researches as a 
sign of the evolution of phuosophy 

The enlargement of Platonic ‘philosophy’ mto universal 
science was a step forced on Aristotle by his high estimate of 
experience and by his principle that speculation must be based 
on perceptible reality Nevertheless, 1t took place only gradually, 
for, though he was by nature a scholar from the beginning and 
stood out as the great reader among the abstract Platonists— 
the story that Plato called him so 1s true in essence at any rate— 
the intellectual attitude of his first or transcendental period 1s 
incompatible with his subsequent unreserved devotion to the 
endless world of facts From theoretical insight mto the necessity 
of bringing experience within the sphere of philosophic thought, 
for the logical establishment of a conception of being approxi- 
mating to the world of appearances, it is still a long way to 
the collection and elaboration of a gigantic mass of facts purely 
for their own sake, and where we possess detailed insight into 
Aristotle’s development we can still see clearly how once he set 
foot on this road he was driven step by step farther along it One 
example must suffice The celebrated sketch of the development 
from Thales to Plato in the first book of the Metaphysics 15 
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strictly philosophical in intention, its purpose 1s to derive the 
four pnnciples on which Aristotle bases metaphysics, that 1s 
to say, 1t 1s not historical, as has often been supposed, but 
systematic It compresses and distorts the facts for the sake of 
what he wishes to extract from them In his later period this 
account was enlarged into a general history of the sciences It 
went far beyond its original systematic purpose and became an 
independent science, governed solely by its concern for the 
material The collection of constitutions 1s rather different , at 
any rate in theory this factual research remained a part of 
politics, its relation to which 1s certainly closer than that of the 
history of the sciences to metaphysics Even 1n politics, how- 
ever, the advance from mere bookish scholarship and from the 
principle of respecting experience to the working-up of all that 
constitutional material 1s an unmense step and takes us beyond 
the bounds of philosophy proper 

Every other example would serve to convince us mn a similar 
way that in spite of the mner consistency of this evolution it 
involved a momentous displacement of the centre of gravity in 
the direction of positive research The conceptual philosopher 
became a Scientist who explained the whole world 1n universal 
fashion Philosophy to him was now the name of the sphere of 
the sciences as a whole When the word was coined it meant in 
the first place every kind of study or intellectual interest, and in 
a narrower sense the search for truth and knowledge The first 
person to give it a permanent terminological significance was 
Plato, who needed, to describe /ts kind of knowing, a word that 
expressed at once the unattainabulity of the transcendental goal 
of knowledge and the etermty of the struggle towards it, the 
suspension between ignorance and ‘wisdom’ Never, however, 
had it meant the established unity and present totality of all 
knowledge Such an idea had never entered any one’s brain at 
all In Aristotle it did not take the form of attempting to justify 
the collection and organization of all existing sciences in one 
school by means of some attempt at external systematization 
He was not an encyclopaedist This is shown by the fact that, 
though 1t may have been his theory to do so, he did not actually 
adopt in his ‘philosophy’ the older independent sciences such as 
mathematics, optics, astronomy, and geography Only medicine 
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got in and was industriously pursued, because and so far as it 
offered a fruitful field for the actualization of Anstotle’s morpho- 
logical ideas Those other studies did not do so, and thus the 
exceptions show that the astounding totality of Anstotle’s 
science 1s an organic growth from the central point of his 
philosophy, the notion of form This notion determined the 
limits of what his philosophy could master As he developed his 
‘form’ changed from a theoretical conception of being to an 
instrument of applied science, a morphological and phenomeno- 
logical study of all things He thus put philosophy in a position 
to attain a scientific grasp of the whole of reality It ruled over 
all the provinces of knowledge to an extent that has never since 
been equalled We must, however, keep on insisting that the 
cause of this fact 1s that his philosophy possessed the power of 
creating sciences, so that new ones were always springing forth 
from its lap, such as the biological, morphological, and physio- 
logical study of nature, or the biographical and morphological 
sciences of culture Mere logic or formal systematic could never 
enable philosophy to maintain such a place in science, still less 
could an arbitrarily dictated view of the universe 

The relation between science and world-view 1s the problema- 
tica] point in Anstotle’s philosophy There are two sides to it, 
since science rests on principles that have to be established 
not by itself but by philosophy, while on the other hand philo- 
sophy 1s built up on the basis of scientific experience He believed 
that with this conception of thought and experience he could 
make Plato’s philosophy into critical science, for, although he 
does not distinguish philosophy and science by different names, 
the starting-point of his criticism of all earlier philosophy is a 
firm conception of what constitutes science Even within hisown 
philosophy he recognizes that the factual knowledge of the 
special sciences 1s scientific in a superior degree, not because of its 
greater exactitude (for this belongs rather to conceptual think- 
ing) but because of its umpregnable reahty—the problem whether 
the supersensible 1s rea] gave rise to all kinds of uncertainty in 
the other sphere Aristotle’s intellectual world presents a unified 
appearance from without, but 1t carnes within itself a conscious 
discord in the fundamental idea that philosophy and science 
tend to diverge, in spite of his efforts to bring them together by 
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conceiving philosophy in the narrower and higher sense of the 
word as the necessary conclusion of the study of reality Greek 
science had always received strong stumulation from that meta- 
physical attitude towards the world which 1s the driving force 
of philosophy, and each had furthered the other dumng their 
development Once on the summit, however, they found them- 
selves in conflict Aristotle restores them to unstable equili- 
brian This instant represents the high point of the common 
part of their development 

In Post-Aristotelian times neither philosophy nor science was 
able to maintain itself on this height Science needed freer play 
than philosophy gave it Its results often rendered doubtful the 
methods and principles of explanation that philosophy had 
provided it with On the other side, the cultured classes, who 
had lost their religion, needed a metaphysical view of the world, 
and thus tempted philosophy to renew 1ts bold speculative 
flight , and we have to admit that in trying to satisfy this longing 
it was only obeying the impulse of self-preservation Compared 
with Aristotle’s critical attitude Stoicism and Epicureanism look 
like dogmatism and the collapse of scientific philosophy They 
took over his logical technique and developed the content of 
some of his metaphysical views, mixing them with older pnm1- 
tive ideas, or they renewed Pre-Socratic physics as Epicurus 
renewed Democritus, and built up an ethical ideal of life on that 
foundation The centre of gravity lay in metaphysics and ethics , 
real research was not prosecuted at all After the third genera- 
tion the Peripatos assumed the same practical tendency, al- 
though it could not compete with the Stoics and the Epicureans 
1n this field, the result was the regrettable collapse of the school 
after Strato That great investigator clearly shows, however, 
the only path that the movement initiated by Aristotle could 
take under the circumstances During his period Peripatetic 
research was already in touch with Alexandria, where the soil 
was more favourable than in Attica to the development of the 
positive sciences, and where the keen wind of reality was blow- 
ing Alexandrian science 1s the spiritual continuation of 
Anstotle’s last period There the link between science and 
philosophy was definitely broken, the infinitely refined tech- 
nique of Ptolemaic research dispensed with the stable intellectual 
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centre that Aristotle’s detailed work had possessed 1n his great 
spiritualist view of the universe On the other hand, the most 
important discovenes of ancient science are due to this separa- 
tion, which was a necessary liberation of research It was now 
that medicine and natural science, together with exact philology, 
attained their greatest flowering They were represented by 
figures like Anstarchus, Aristophanes, Hipparchus, Eratos- 
thenes, and Archimedes From the standpoint of Aristotelian 
philosophy and science, of course, all this 1s but half of the 
intellectual realm, but the desire for a metaphysical view of 
the world, and the desire for scientific stnctness, never came 
together again in the ancient world Aristotle is classical in 
spite of his lateness just because he united them, although 
even 1n him research and explanation preponderate over the 
formation of world-pictures 

High as Aristotle’s ideal was in itself, what 1s still more 
wonderful 1s its realization in the mind of a single man _ Thuis 1s 
and will remain a psychological marvel, into which we cannot 
penetrate deeper The word ‘universality’ descnbes only his 
astounding power of spreading himself over all fields of reality, 
and his tremendous capacity for assimilation, both of which were 
attainable only 1n a period conscious of technique, but what 1s 
far greater 1s the intellectual range that included both the con- 
templation of supersensible essences by pure Nus and a knifelike 
keenness of the conceptual understanding and a microscopic 
accuracy of sensible observation This phenomenon becomes 
more comprehensible 1f we observe in the course of Aristotle’s 
development that originality and power of assimilation balance 
each other, but even so his leaning towards metaphysics and his 
highly developed capacity for inward experience remain some- 
thing unique in the spintual make-up of a pronounced observer 
and discoverer In spite of the many layers of his mental world 
there is a great unity about it because all his powers are 
developed only so far as they serve as instruments for the ob- 
jective contemplation of reality Huis Nus lacks Plato’s world- 
transforming power, his conceptual thinking the solid practical 
bulk of dogmatism, his observation the turn for inventions and 
technical improvements, the three are united in one single task, 
the apprehension of what 1s His whole creativity is exhausted 
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in the continual production of new instruments for the service of 
this work 

The presupposition of this complete devotion to the con- 
templation of the world 1s the objectivity, to the ultimate 
spintual! depths of which we cannot penetrate, m which every- 
thing that Aristotle put out is steeped, and which he bequeathed 
to Hellenistic science We have already remarked that it is not 
to be confused with umpersonality, but 1s a suprapersonal form 
of the mind It 1s as far removed from the artistic objectivity 
with which Plato in his writings clothes his spiritual passion to 
transform human life, as from that Thucydidean kind which 
escapes the pains of a fnghtful historical fate by regarding 1t as 
the necessary course of events and turning it into political know- 
ledge In those two Attic wnters the struggle for objectivity 1s 
the reaction of a self that concentrates on sovereign values and 
1s passionately interested in life In their cases we ought to speak 
of objectification rather than simple objectivity The objectivity 
of Anstotle 1s something primary It expresses a great serenity 
towards life and the world, which we look for vainly in Attica 
from Solon to Epicurus It 1s to be found rather in Hecataeus, 
Herodotus, Anaxagoras, Eudoxus, and Democritus, much as 
these men differ from each other There 1s something peculiarly 
contemplative and non-tragic about them Aristotle, too, 
possessed that world-wide Ioman horizon, of whose soul- 
liberating breadth the brooding Athenians had no inkling At 
the same time the essence of the Attic spirit had a profound 
influence upon him as it had upon Herodotus, it gave to 
his comprehensive !otopia or inquiry its unity and strictness of 
principle Through these gifts he became, what it was not 
vouchsafed to any of the Ionian contemplators of the universe 
to be, the compelling organizer of reality and of science 


APPENDIX I 


DIOCLES OF CARYSTUS 
A NEW PUPIL OF ARISTOTLE 


THE great man whom I wish to introduce 1s probably not only un- 
known to most of my readers as a pupil of Anstotle but ts also hkely 
to be a complete stranger tothem That he did not live in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century BC , as has been generally assumed up to 
the present time, but was one of the outstanding members of the 
Peripatetic school a hundred years later 1s the thesis of a recent book 
of mine entitled Diokles von Karystos (Berlin, 1938) which 1s a con- 
tinuation of my book on Aristotle ' I shall give my reasons for this 
thesis as far as 1t 1s possible within the limits of the present chapter ? 


I 


Although Diocles may still be unknown to the historians of philo- 
sophy, he 1s by no means unknown to our historians of medicine He 
used to be called ‘the second Hippocrates’ by the Athemians? of his 
age and enjoyed a high reputation among the Greek physicians of 
later centunes who preserved through frequent quotations more than 
one hundred printed pages of his lost writings This somewhat 
meagre evidence forms the basis of our investigations But since we 
cannot attribute with certainty even to Hippocrates any of the 
numerous books which are preserved under his name, we are in the 
case of Diocles in a comparatively favourable situation The longest 
of his fragments contains about nine pages * This is almost what the 


' Drokles von Karystos Dte griechische Medizin und dre Schule des Anstoteles 
(Berlin, W de Gruyter & Co, 1938) vin+24q4 pp Cf also my ‘Vergessene 
Fragmente des Penpatetikers Diokles von Karystos Nebst zwei Anhangen 
zur Chronologie der dogmatischen Arzteschule’, in A bhandlungen der Preusst- 
schen Akademze dey W1ssenschaften, Jabrgang 1938, Phil -hist Klasse, No 3, 
Pp 1-46 

In the second of these publications 1 have made several additions which 
confirm and enlarge, and on some minor issues, modify the conclusions of my 
book on Diocles Hereafter I shall refer to the book as Diokles and to the 
article above mentioned as Vergessene Fragmente 

+ This chapter is repnnted, with permission, from The Philosophical Review, 
vol xhx (1940), pp 393-407 

3 Cf Diokles, p 4,n 4 

* Max Wellmann, Die Fragmente dev sikelischen Arzte Akvon, Philistion und 
des Diokles von Karystos (Berlin, 1901), frg 141 (I shall quote the fragments 
of Diocles only by their numbers in Wellmann’s collection ) 
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ancients would call a book (PiBAiov), and it should be sufficient to 
form an impression of his style, method, culture, and personality, 
which can be verified by the rest of the fragments ' The fragments 
have been collected by Max Wellmann, one of the pioneers and 
acknowledged authonties in Greek medicine, a field which was only 
penetrated by classical scholars with modern historical and philo- 
logical methods towards the end of the nineteenth century Well- 
mann’s collection of the fragments was published in rgo1 It 1s part 
and parcel of a collection of the fragments of the Sicilan school of 
medicine (late fifth and early fourth century) to which, according to 
Wellmann, Diocles belongs? Wellmann’s book was a first attempt 
to reconstruct the history of Greek medicine during the century after 
Hippocrates’ death, in which it reached the culminating point of rts 
scientific development 

We call this period, according to ancient tradition, the dogmatic 
school Its first and greatest representative was Hippocrates (second 
half of the fifth century) Galen and Celsus mention as his successors 
Diocles of Carystus, Praxagoras of Cos, Herophilus of Chalcedon, and 
Erasistratus of Ceus Dhuocles, they say, flourished after Hippocrates 
but before Praxagoras and the others} Pliny, too says that Diocles 
was the second great figure of the dogmatx school second, in time 
and in fame, to Hippocrates only * Unfortunately we do not know 
exactly when Praxagoras hved He was the teacher of Herophilus, 
who flourished under Ptolemies I and II at Alexandria in the 80’s of 
the third century and later Erasistratus was the last of the series, 
his floruzt being put by Eusebius in his Chronica in 258° If Hero- 
philus flourished in the 80’s and 70 s of the third century, his teacher 
Praxagoras must have been the leader of the Hippocratic school at 
Cos about 300, ornot much later If Diocles’ floruzt as given by Galen, 
Pliny, and Celsus 1s correct, the problem arises as to where 1n the 
long interval between Hippocrates and Praxagoras (between 400 and 
300) Dnocles 1s to be put Wellmann and other scholars thought that 


' The extensive portion preserved from Diocles book on diet cf p 407 n 4 
was incorporated by U von Wilamowitz in his Grtechrsches Lesebuch (Berlin 
1902), vol 11 pp 277 ff asa masterpiece of Greek scientific prose and as one of 
the most colourful pictures of the daily life of a Greek citizen in Athens classical 
period At the same time it offers a graphic example of Diocles medical art 
and method and the principles on which it rests 

2 Cf p 407,n 4 The book was published as the first volume of a collection of 
the fragments of theGreek physicians Buta second volume has never appeared 

3 Ci Ps Gal, Introd c 4 (frg 3, Wellmann, op cit) Gal iv 731 Kubn 
(frg 16) Celsus praef 2 (frg 4) 

4 Plin Nat fist xxvi to (frg 5) qui [Diocles] secundus aetate famaque 
extitit 

5 Cf the chronology of the physicians of the dogmatic school, Vergessene 
Fragmente pp 30 ff, Anhang I 
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the ‘second Hippocrates’ must unquestionably have hved tmme- 
diately after the first Hippocrates Dhuocles often refers to writings of 
our Hippocratic corpus without quoting them As a rule he does not 
quote authors at all, thus making it very difficult to determine his 
time * Besides the Hippocratic influence, Diocles 1s strikmgly depen- 
dent upon the Sicilian school in many charactenstic details and for 
his fundamental theory of the pueuma as the source of organic life 
The mann figure of that school was Philstion Wellmann therefore 
linked Diocles with Philistion as well as with Hippocrates Since 
Plato proves to be largely dependent upon Philistion’s theory 1n his 
Timaeus and the second Platonic letter mentions a planned trip of 
Philistion from Syracuse to Plato’s Academy in Athens, Wellmann 
beheved that Philistion and Diocles were contemporaries of Plato’s 
earlier years and put them in the first third of the fourth century # 
This has generally been assumed to be the case, although doubts 
have been occasionally expressed during the last fifteen years 3 
When I had to deal with Drocles for the first time, shortly after I 
had completed my doctor’s dissertation, I did not dare to question 
the accuracv of such authorities as Wellmann and Fredrich_ I tned 
to pursue the doctrine of the pneuma and its influence on Arrstotle’s 
physiological and zoological theories and, in accordance with the 
prevailing view, presupposed that Diocles and Philistion were Aris- 
totle’s sources in the same way as they were supposed to be tHe 
sources of Plato’s physiology * When I returned to Diocles some 
decades later with a somewhat greater eaperience, I saw at once that 
the idiom of this brillant author does not belong to the time when 
Plato s earliest works were written, but that it 15 characterized by 
all the traits of the Greek language spoken at the beginning of the 


' For an important exception to this rule cf infra p 411 n 4 Ido not 
begin however with these quotations, because they are not given in a hiterally- 
preserved direct fragment of Diocles, but occur in an excerpt made by a later 
ancient physician 

? Wellmann, op cit pp 66ff He had a predecessor in C Frednch, Hippo- 
kratische Untersuchungen (Berlin 1899), pp 171 and196 Wilamowitz loc cit , 
thinks of the same date 

3 Cf Diokles, pp 13 ff I have shown there also that long before these 
modern doubts were expressed V Rose in a short remark of his almost for- 
gotten book Arzstoteles Pseudepigraphus (Leipzig 1863), p 380 had placed 
Diocles after Amstotle In Vergessene Ivagmente, p 11 1 have added two 
more scholars who wanted to place Diocles later in the third century B c — 
IA Fabneus, Bibliotheca Graeca (Hamburg, 1724), vol xn p 584, andI L 
Ideler, Arzstotelis Meteorol Libri IV (Leipzig, 1834) vol 1, p 157 However, 
both had but very scanty information about Diocles, and that attenuates the 
authority of their statements For this reason krednch and Wellmann did not 
€ven mention these predecessors, and consequently their view was entirely 
obbterated, like that of Rose, for severa] decades 

+ Hermes vol xlvmi (1913), Pp 51 
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Hellemstic period (about 300) I have dedicated many pages of my 
book to an intense analysis of hs style and language, but I do not 
think it feasible to repeat them here Duocles’ style, moreover, 1s full 
of the philosophical termmology of Aristotle’ His fragments give 
abundant evidence of his perfect training in, and command of, Ans- 
totehan methods of thought and argument? Since the fragments of 
his various works show no difference in this regard, the influence 
cannot be due to a late and occasional acquaintance with Anstotle 
It penetrates everything Dhuocles thus must have flourished when 
the Peripatetic school was at its height, 1e about the end of the 
fourth century He cannot have been much earlier than Praxagoras 

There are many other indications favouring this late date Dhocles 
1s mentioned for the first tume in Greek literature by Theophrastus, 
who quotes him as an authority for a mineralogical problem in his 
book On Minerals, which was written between 315 and 288 The 
imperfect which he uses in this quotation seems to indicate that he 
has known him personally and that Diocles was known to the Peri- 
patetic circle? Diocles’ work on diet was dedicated to a certain 
Phstarchus Wellmann never asked who this man was _ Beloch, ina 
short footnote of his Greek History, asks whether he was a Macedonian 
prince, brother of Cassander and one of the younger sons of Antipater * 
This is, indeed, highly probable Antipater was Alexander’s man of 
confidence, whom he entrusted with the admunistration of Macedonia 
and Greece during the long years of his absence in Asia _ Aristotle had 

1 For these stylistic and philological arguments I must refer to Dtokles, 
pp 16-59 The Aristotelian element, as soon as it 1s recognized as such, at once 
establishes a ferminus post quem for our chronological considerations It goes 
without saying—and even the ancient cnitics of style have pronounced this as a 
methodical rule for every such attempt to attnbute a document to a certam 
individuality or period—that the single symptoms which indicate the origin of 
that document from a certain time do not prove much if isolated They are 
indicative of one individual stylistic character or period only when visualized 
in their entirety The scholarly observer reaches his conclusions not by sum- 
ming up single impressions of more or less significance, but by one unified 
impression based on many details 

2 Cf mfra pp 414 ff, where I have compared Diocles’ method and basic 
concepts with Aristotle 

3 Theophr De lapidibus 5 38 Gomip cal AionAfis Aeyev No one has doubted 
thus far that Theophrastus 1s quoting the Carystian and not another Diocles, 
even though Diocles was supposed to have lived a century earher This 
identification 1s confirmed now since we find so many other indications that 
Diocles must have been a Peripatetic of Theophrastus’ own environment That 
Diocles the physician should have been also a mineralogist and as such be 
quoted by his Pernpatetic colleague must, of course, shock the modern specialist 
but Diocles was also a meteorologist and botanist Cf infra, pp 413 ff, and 

2 

ss YF Beloch, Griechtsche Geschichte, vol wm, I, p 413, n 2, and Diokles, 
pp 62 ff 
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met Antipater when he was the educator of Alexander at King 
Philip’s court, and from that time until his death Antipater remained 
his most intimate friend Anstotle appointed him in his will as 
general executor He and his son Cassander were the protectors 
of the Penpatetic school after Alexander’s and Anstotle’s deaths 
Phistarchus became king of Lycia and Caria after the battle of Ipsus 
mn 301 Almost all the Hellenistic kings were protectors of science 
and philosophy The dedication of scientific works to princes and 
other powerful men 1s a custom which begins shortly before Alexan- 
der’s time’ and throws much hght upon the relations of philosophical 
schools and politics Moreover, in one of Diocles’ books the cucum- 
bers of Antioch were recommended ? Antioch was founded in the year 
300 BC Thus Drocles wrote his book 1n the third, not in the beginning 
of the fourth century 

If he was still alive in the third century, how long did he live? 
Here I have to make some additions to my own book} There I still 
acquiesced in the view of my predecessors who had occupied them- 
selves with the quotation of Diocles in Theophrastus’ book On 
Minerals They believed that the imperfect, ‘Diocles used to say’, 
must mean that he was dead at that time Aristotle speaks in the 
same way of Plato when he quotes his oral statements after his death 
When he quotes Plato’s dialogues, he always writes ‘Plato says’ 
But although the imperfect may mean that the person quoted 1s now 
dead, it does not necessarily mean this It may mean only that the 
person who formerly used to belong to the circle of Theophrastus did 
not live any longer in that community I am inclined to think that 
Diocles was not dead when Theophrastus quoted him in this way but 
had been absent for some tume Furst there is a polemic of Diocles 
against Herophilus in an excerpt of his theory on the nature of the 
sperma‘ As I have said, Herophilus flourished during the 80’s and 
the 70’s of the third century, under the first and second Ptolemy in 
Alexandria This can very well be reconciled with the chronological 
tradition that Diocles’ own flourishing preceded that of Praxagoras 


' Tsocrates dedicated one of his works to Nicocles, king of Cyprus, another 
to King Philip of Macedon Anstotle dedicated his Protrepticus to Themison, 
prince of Cyprus Whether his book On Monarchy was dedicated to Alexander 
the Great, we do not know, but at any rate it was offered to him 

? Frg 125 (Ath II 59 4) 

3 Cf for the following arguments Vergessene Fragmente, pp 14 ff 

* Cf Wellmann, op cit, p 208 Dhocles quotes in that passage from Hero- 
Philus, Diogenes of Apolloma, and Anstotle Wellmann assumed that these 
names were inserted later, at least that of Herophilus and Anstotle, because 
he thought that Diocles lived earler than they, but he was inconsistent enough 
to think that the name of Diogenes was genuine, because he had lived in the 
fifth century, 1e before Wellmann’s date of Diocles 
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and Herophilus The flourishing or akmé of a man means, according 
to the usage of Greek chronologists, the fortieth year of age If 
Diocles flourished shortly before or about 300, he may have lived 
until 260 or so, provided he reached his eightieth year That he lived 
to an old age 1s manifest from the will of Strato, Aristotle’s second 
successor 1n the leadership of the school He mentions a Diocles as 
one of the leading authorities of the Peripatetic school to whom he 
entrusts, as executors, the permanent care of his will and of the 
school ' Strato appointed as his successor a young man named Lyco, 
who kept this post for forty-four years, thus ensuring the continuity 
of the school But Strato explicitly adds m his will that he had con- 
sulted the others before deciding on Lyco, who was not a prominent 
scholar but only a brilhant teacher and speaker The others, how- 
ever, had declined to become his successor, ‘ because they were either 
too old or too busy’ Strato died in 270 or 269 If Diocles had 
attended Anstotle’s lectures during the master’s last years and 1f he 
were bom about 345, he could have reached his prime about 300 and 
would have been over seventy when Strato died He was thus one 
of those Peripatetic authorities who were ‘too old’ for the leadership 
of the school 

Now there 1s a fragment of one of Diocles’ books in which Galatia 
in Asia Minor 1s mentioned as the homeland of certain vegetables ? 
Galatia was named after the Gauls who invaded Asia Minor in the 70’s 
of the third century and settled in that part of the peninsula to which 
they subsequently gave their name This may have happened soon 
after, during the 70's or 60's of the third century? We cannot trace 
Diocles’ lifetime farther than that (1) because of the ancient tradition 
that his floru:t preceded that of Praxagoras, Herophilus, and Erasi- 
stratus* and (2) because Theophrastus and Strato already knew him 

" Diog Laert V 62, cf Vergessene Fragmente, 13 Strato seems to have 
quoted extensively Diocles gynaecological work and adopted his elaborate 
medical theory of the hebdomadic periods of the development of the embryo 
and the human body Cf the large excerpts, frg 177, and the new information 
from a Neo-Platonic source, which I added in Vergessene Fragmente, pp 19-34 

2 Frg 125 (Ath II 59a) This 1s the same passage in which Diocles men- 
tions the good cucumbers of Antioch Cf supra, p 411 

3 Professor Fehx Staehelin of Basle, Switzerland, author of Geschichte der 
hleinastatischen Galater (Leipzig), in a letter to me expressed the view that the 
name ‘Galatia’ came up soon after the Galatians settled in that part of Asia 
Minor He thinks it happened 1m the 70’s of the third centuryBc Atanyrate, 
this histoncal allusion 1s in harmony with the fact that Diocles is named im the 
will of Strato the Penpatetic (died in 270) 

* Professor D'Arcy Thompson in his comments on my Dvzokles, Philosophical 
Review, vol xlviu (1939), pp 210 ff , seems to have overlooked this fact Even 
though he 1s ready to admit that I am correct in placing Diocles about a century 


later than he had been placed thus far Professor D’Arcy Thompson feels en- 
couraged to go even farther down with Diocles’ hfetime But, as I said before 
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as an outstanding authonty If he was considered as a possible 
candidate for the leadership of the Penpatos by Strato, his name 
must be engraved along with that of Theophrastus, Eudemus, and 
Strato as one of the great characters of that astounding group of 
scholars and scientists who represent the school of Artstotle 

There exists under the name of Diocles a didactic letter to King 
Antigonus on prophylaxis of inner diseases ' It has been rejected as 
unauthentic because Diocles was supposed to have lived a century 
earher It strictly resembles the style of the larger fragments and 
evidently belongs to the beginning of the Hellenistic era It mentions 
the great age of the king, who, according to all we have said, can be 
only Antigonus I ? He was about eighty years of age when he became 
king 1n 305, and died in the battle of Ipsus in 301 In this letter the 
author appears not only as a medical authority, but also as a meteoro- 
logist Diocles was a universal mind, as were all those Peripatetic 
scholars He was at once a physician, botanist, and meteorologist 
His connexion with Theophrastus becomes better understood when 
we read that he wrote not less than three works on botany, with 
special regard to the dietetical and pharmacological use of plants 
From the fragments of these books modern historians of botany have 
reconstructed a pre-Theophrastean system of plants This system 


(cf above, p 408), Diocles’ terminus ante quem as given by the unanimous 
testimony of three ancient experts on the history of Greek medicine (Celsus, 
Pliny, and Galen), does not permit us to go farther down with Diocles’ flounsh- 
ing than shortly before that of Praxagoras (about 300) This fact, and the 
Aristotelan terminology of his medical language, place Diocles’ flourishing 
towards the end of the last third of the fourth century B c—ie between the 
opening of the Aristotelian school, 335 and the flourishing of Praxagoras, 300 

' It 1s preserved in the ancient medical author Paulus Aegineta at the end 
of Book I and reprinted in Diokles, pp 75 ff where I have discussed it at 
length 

2 D’Aroy Ihompson loc cit , thinks that perhaps the old Fabricius, loc cit, 
was right 1n referring Diocles Letter to Antigonus to King Antigonus Gonatas 
(second half of the third century pc) But when Fabneius ventured his con- 
jecture in the year 1724, he did not know then the many other testimonmia on 
Diocles which we now read in Wellmann s collection nor those which I added 
tothem We must take Fabncius surmise for what it is—a mere improvisation 
I do not see how to reconcile it with the rest of our tradition For example, how 
shall we explain the ongin of the ancient tradition (Galen) that Diocles wrote 
the first systematic work on anatomy, 1f he had lived after Herophilus and 
Erasistratus, both of whom wrote great anatomical works and appear to be 
more advanced than Diocles 1n this respect ?. And how could the charactenstic 
formula of Phny originate, who terms Diocles ‘the second in time and in fame’ 
(after Hippocrates), secundus aetate famaque if in reality he was the fifth and 
last 1n the semes of famous dogmatic physicians? This objection has been made 
already by Eduard Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, vol 11 2? p 916, to the 
earlier chronology of Fabncius and Ideler, who placed Diocles under Antigonus 
Gonatas 


Dd 
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1s now broken down In the same way zoologists have reconstructed 
a pre-Anstotelan system of animals from Diocles’ classificatiqn of 
the animals in his work on diet In reality Aristotle does not depend 
upon Diocles’ zoological system, but Diocles naturally takes advan- 
tage of Anstotle’s systematic zoology for his dietetic purpose ' Galen 
reports that Diocles was also the first to write a special work on 
anatomy ? This1s apparently n connexion with Anstotle’s anatomic 
dissections, the &vatoyal Some decades ago a papyrus containing 
medical data was excavated in Egypt The editor, Professor Gerhard 
of Heidelberg, was inclined to attribute the work, several columns of 
which are preserved, to Diocles for stylistic reasons The authorities 
silenced him because they said there were many Anstotelian terms 
im the treatise and 1t resembled Anistotle’s Problemata In this they 
were absolutely correct But they did not see that all the fragments 
of Diocles are full of Anstotelian concepts, as we have noted From 
our point of view their objection is an argument for Diocles’ author- 
ship of the papyrus and not against it 


Il 


I have enumerated a number of histoncal and philological argu- 
ments, but I will not detain the reader any longer withdetails Instead, 
I shall discuss some more philosophical problems offered by the text 
of Diocles’ fragments 3 The author differs from the writers of the 
Hippocratic treatises by his awareness of the logical and philosophical 
problems involved in his medical conclusions He often limits the 
factual statements which he uses as premises for practical advice by 


1 D’Arcy Thompson, loc cit tnes to minimize somewhat the congruencies 
between Diocles and Anstotle’s systematic classification of the animals which 
had aroused the attention of zoological and philological scholars before me, 
but which were interpreted by them as proving Aristotle s dependence upon 
Diocles because of the then prevailing chronology which made Diocles earlier 
than Anmstotle Cf Diokles, pp 167-80 D’Arcy Thompson suggests for 
instance, that Diocles could have studied the various sorts of fish, mentioned 
in his work on diet, at the Athenian fish-market without reading Anstotle 
This sounds very convincing, especially if we neglect the order in which Diocles 
enumerates them But Diocles, who has studied Anstotle in so many other 
fields thoroughly, as will be shown, would not be likely to neglect the zoological 
works which were closest to his interests and the man who, in botany, had a 
systematic mind, and wrote three books on plants from his medical point of 
view, must have dissected also all sorts of animals for his anatomical purposes 
Incidentally, the very fact that he judges the structure of the human womb 
from the dissections of mules (frg 29) proves that he belongs to the pre- 
Alexandnan period of anatomy 

2 ¥Frg 23 

3 For this reason, I shal] not deal here with Diocles’ medical and botanical 
views, for which I must refer to my book 
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saying oupPalveiv eiw@e, ‘it usually happens’, instead of ‘it 1s so’ 
Though this 1s not entirely alien from Hippocrates, in Diocles this 
phrase 1s comparatively frequent Its frequency signalizes a new 
methodical consciousness The word elw6e, which I have translated 
by the adverb ‘usually’, is frequent in Anstotle It 1s connected with 
his doctrine of experience He distinguishes three grades of certainty 
in knowledge that which 1s necessary (évaryxatov), that which usually 
occurs (a5 trl To TroAU), and that which 1s only accidental (ovpPe- 
Bnxés) Mathematical propositions are necessary, physical premises 
belong mostly to the second class, that which ‘usually happens’ The 
expression 1s most frequent in Aristotle’s ethical, political, physical, 
and zoological writings, 1e 1n those parts of his philosophy which are 
largely based on experience 

Keen observation of the frequency and regularity of physical or 
social phenomena was the way in which Aristotle and his pupils tried 
more and more to determine that which they called 1d xard quoi, 
1e that which is according to nature Aristotle used to speak of the 
Kara puoi originally in a Platomic sense In Plato it had a strictly 
teleological and normative meaning It was that which ought to be 
according to nature, and ‘nature’ meant the Platonic tdea, which 1s 
the pattern of things But later in Aristotle and in Theophrastus 
(e g in his book on the causes of the plants) the Kata guotv is applied 
hkewise to pathological phenomena which occur with a certain regu- 
lanty Thus empirical observation of that which usually happens 
becomes the only methodical way to determine what 1s ‘according to 
nature’ In this sense even a disturbance of the normal process of 
growth in a plant or an animal may be called ‘ according to nature’, if 
it frequently or usually occurs under certain conditions of climate or 
weather or even disease and, in this way, proves to be ‘normal’ 
This 1s a development of meaning which seems rather natural in 
sciences largely concerned with pathological phenomena Medical 
pathology must have given the first impulse towards a development 
of the Platonic concept of nature in this direction Even Aristotle 
im the works of his earliest period does not consider the symptoms of 
the degenerated forms of government as normal, but calls the present 
conditions of real states on earth rapa gvoiv,1e contrary to nature, 
because they do not correspond to the ideal More and more, how- 
ever, the pathological phenomena come to the foreground as realistic 
observation in Anstotle’s mind gets the upper hand According to 
the medical patterns, a pathology of political and social life and a 
pathology of animals and plants are developed 

In spite of this increase of the realistic element in Aristotle’s school, 
we must point out two things (1) Even in Plato there was from the 
beginning a keen mterest in the pathological changes of nature 
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Plato’s Republic for the first trme develops a system of degenerative 
forms of the best state We also know that Plato’s philosophy was 
largely mnfluenced by the medical pattern to which he refers so often 
(2) In spite of the general trend towards an extension of observation 
to pathological phenomena, Aristotle never gives up the teleological 
foundation of his system, although he and Theophrastus are quite 
aware of its difficulties in questions of detail Thus we are not 
astonished to see in Diocles a physician who sticks determinedly to 
a teleological view of nature I do not mean to say that this was 
absolutely new, and that Hippocratic medicine was as decidedly ant1- 
teleological as modern historians of medicine seem to think A physi- 
cian who, hike the author of Epzdemtcs V, considers himself only a 
humble assistant of the powers of nature when he tnes to cure 
a patient of illness, cannot be termed an ant1-teleologist, even if he 
does not pronounce the word ¢elos It 1s true, however, that teleology 
1s not an axiom which the Hippocratic writers apply systematically 
to all phenomena We may say only that there 1s an unmistakable 
tendency in some of the Hippocratic books towards a teleological 
approach to nature, even though it remains undeveloped 

For this thesis, which on this occasion I can maintain only in a 
dogmatic form, I hope to give full evidence in the future Diogenes 
of Apollonia in the fifth century was also a teleologist, but in a 
different way ? He 1s the typical rationalist who tries to prove that 
nature acts throughout like an intelligent artist and must be inter- 
preted according to the rules of human mechanics and art This type 
also left 1ts mark on some of our Hippocratic writings and on Anistotle 
But Duocles 1s a follower of the specifically Aristotelian teleology 3 
He knows the Anstotelian concepts of potentiality and act and 
apples them, e g to the hygiene and ethics of sexual life His teleo- 
logical approach to nature makes him accentuate the discipline of 
dietetics more than any other part of medicine Medicine becomes 
from his point of view largely the education of the healthy man, it 
is no longer only the cure of the ill In this it resembles Plato’s and 
Anstotle’s philosophies, which are the dietetics of the human soul 
Plato, in the Gorgtas, ranks the legislator higher than the judge and 
the teacher of gymnastics higher than the physician This shows that 
Plato was still far from an idea of medicine which is above all dietetics, 
the care of the healthy In his time the care of the healthy was still 
merely up to the gymnast The gymnast never lost that position 


* Cf a Hippocratic sentence like the famous vougwv guoies Intpol 1e it 1s 
the patient’s own nature which really cures the illness 

7 Cf Willy Theiler, Geschichle der teleologischen Naturbetrachtung bis auf 
Artstoteles (Zunch, 1925), pp 25 ff [On Hippocrates see Pa:dera III 27 ff } 

3 Cf Dtokles, pp 51 ff 
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entirely in Greek civilization, but somewhat later he had to share it 
with the physician when medicine developed a carefully worked out 
system of diet 

Diocles displays a detailed programme of daily life which gives a 
unique picture of Greek culture about the year 300 BC As does 
Aristotle's ethics, the diet of Diocles presupposes a type of man who 
belongs to the upper class of human society He who wishes to live 
according to his rules must be equipped with matenal means The 
whole of hygienic life is put in the framework of the regular gymnastic 
activities which formed the main part of the daily work of a Greek 
gentleman in the forenoon as well as in the afternoon Dhocles does 
not give only a few rules for summer and winter like the Hippocratic 
author On the Healthy L1fe, nor does he only enumerate long lists of 
food or drinks or exercises like the author of the four books On 
Regimen He gives a rounded picture of daily life from early rising 
to bedtime, a true Peripatetic d:0s It 1s a d20s, to be sure, in the 
medical sense of the word But the attrtude which this physician 
takes with regard to diet 1s almost an ethical one His dietetics 1s, so 
to speak, the ethics of the body" This idea cannot have been very 
far from the Greek mind, after Plato and Anstotle had parallelized 
over and again the virtues of the soul and the virtues of the body 
The concept of virtue or aveté means 1n Greek the highest excellence 
or perfection of everything, not just our moral virtue Moral virtue 
was a particular case of a general law of perfection which pervaded 
nature as a whole Aristotle incessantly refers in his Ethics to the 
biological and medical example Dhocles, on the other hand, regi- 
ments the life of the human body by a standard similar to that of 
the Aristotehan mean We must not forget that Aristotle’s idea of the 
right mean and the two vicious extremes of excess and deficiency was 
orginally taken from medicine Aristotle compares the individual 
moral action of the virtuous man with the individual treatment given 
toa patient by his physician It cannot be regulated by general rules 
The Hippocratic author On Anctent Med1cine describes the art of the 
physician as a oroyazeoGa1, a conjectural aiming at a target * So 
Anstotle calls the moral act a otoyd3eo@a1, an aiming at the nyht 
mean between the vicious extremes of the too much and the too little, 
of excess and deficiency Dhocles applies this criterion systematically 
to the diet of the healthy Hus main concept 1s the Gpudttov, ‘the 
appropriate’ It is synonymous with the concept of tptrov, ‘the suit- 
able’ These concepts presuppose the idea that the nature of every- 
thing bears in itself the rules according to which it should be treated 
Both concepts appear now and then before Aristotle, to be sure, but 


' Cf Diokles ff (Diocles’ theory of diet and Anstotelan ethics) 
2 Cf ibid p 46 
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they were generalized by him_ In Anstotle’s philosophy they became 
dominant, especially 1n his ethics and aesthetics Dhocles transferred 
them to dietetits They, too, reveal his teleological view of nature 
The main rule of diet ts to do nothing against nature, but everything 
m accordance with nature This is what Diocles means by adapting 
oneself to nature He very often gives his rules in the stereotyped 
form of BéATidv tots, ‘it 1s better’ Amistotle’s philosophy distin- 
guishes four causes, among which the final cause 1s the highest and 
most important Aristotle often criticizes the former natural philo- 
sophers for the reason that they neglected this cause They did not 
see that most things in nature are as they are because it 1s better 
for them to be so Dhocles calls the whole discipline of dietetics 
Hygieina From this word, which became general 1n later ancient 
medical systems, the modern term ‘hygiene’ 1s directly derived It 
1s shaped on the pattern of Aristotle’s philosophical disciplines, for 
he called them by adjectives 1n the plural of the neuter, e g Ethica, 
Politica, Analytica 

In the first book of his treatise On Dret, Diocles discussed, obviously 
at the outset, the problem of medical method, with special regard to 
aetiology Fortunately Galen has preserved the original words ' 
Those people, Diocles says, who believe that they must 1n every case 
determine the reason why a thing 1s nourishing or why It 1s laxative 
or uretic or producing another effect of this sort, apparently do not 
know, first, that this 1s often unnecessary for medical practice and, 
second, that many things which exist (in Greek we have here the 
philosophical word évta) are, so to speak, like principles (€pxaf) ac- 
cording to nature, in that they do not admit a further regress to the 
cause Moreover, physicians are wrong sometimes when they take as 
a premise that which 1s unknown and not agreed upon and improb- 
able and believe this to be a sufficient determination of the cause 
We need not pay attention to those physicians who give aetiological 
explanations of this sort and who feel obliged to define the cause of 
everything, but we should rather put our confidence in those things 
which have been observed by experience (Eurreipia) over a long 
period of time We ought to seek a cause only when the nature of 
the subject allows it, provided that our statement about it will in 
this way attain a higher degree of knowledge and certainty 

I ought perhaps to discuss first the passage preceding these words 
There Diocles points out that we cannot always reduce similar effects 
to the same cause as his predecessors often had done 1n their aetio- 


' Gal De alimentorum fac, vol vi p 455 Kuhn The more recent edition 
of Helmreich gives several sight improvements of the text For the following 
analysis of this teresting methodological fragment, I refer to my book, 
PP 25-45 
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logical zeal to derive all phenomena with which the physician 1s con- 
cerned from a few pnmary causes Nor can we say, he continues, that 
things which have the same taste or odour or temperature or anything 
of the sort must have the same effects Things which are similar 2% 
this sense of the term very often have dissimilar effects, as can easily 
be shown It is not true that everything 1s laxative or uretic or has 
any other such power because it 1s warm or moist or salty or the like 
The sweet and the sharp and the bitter and all the rest of these quali- 
ties do not have the same effects, but according to Diocles we had 
better say that ‘the whole nature 1s the cause of the fact that, when 
we apply each of them, certain effects usually happen ' 

The author of the Hippocratic book On Ancient Medicine had 
already expounded with remarkable zeal the belief that those medical 
schools are wrong which believe that they must make medicine into 
an exact art or science by adopting one of the systems of Ionic natural 
philosophy and denving everything from one principle or a few prin- 
ciples? They are too much impressed by philosophy We ought 
never to forget that these philosophical principles are mere hypo- 
theses and speculations and cannot give any certainty whatever to 
a physician who has to give a patient the treatment he needs when 
his life is in danger The only firm ground on which he can stand 1s 
experience Dhocles agrees with this Hippocratic author , and so one 
may ask What 1s the use of calling him an Aristotelian and a philo- 
sophical mind? But here we see how the Aristotelian philosophy 
comes in The protest of the Hippocratic author against philosophy 
1s a protest against natural philosophy of the Pre-Socratic type He 
himself calls it the type which Empedocles and that sort of people 
have introduced ? But philosophy when driven out by the front door 
soon comes in again by the back door in other clothes This time it 
is dressed 1n the coat of the logician and methodologist * 

When Dhiocles rejects the conclusion from similar biological effects 
of the same cause, because similar things of this sort need not neces- 
sarily produce the same effects, he applies Anstotle’s new method of 
distinguishing the various meanings of every concept (the method 
of the trodAaxds Aeyopeva, which we know best from Book A of the 
Metaphysics) There and in Book ! Aristotle enumerates various 


' From the point of view of the most recent development of modern science, 
1¢ 1s characteristic of the situation in which Diocles finds himself that medicine 
and natural science as a whole are inclined to surrender the method of mechani- 
cal explanation of the stngle phenomena and take an attitude which we now 
call ganzhetthch or holistic 

2 Hippocrates, De vet med,c 1 ff, and especially c 20 

3 Ibid, c 20 

* It is merely ignorance of history to think as many histonans seem to do 
that Hippocrates eliminated philosophy from medicine once and for all 
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meanings of the concept of the similar (6uo10v) Only in the less 
exact usage of rhetorical instruction does Anstotle adopt the general 
statement that similar effects are produced by similar causes‘ In 
metaphysics, however, 1¢ in strictly philosophical environment, he 
first distinguishes the various meanings of the similar This method 
became necessary at the moment when various branches of scientific 
thought met one another in one and the same philosophical school 
Then 1t was realized that the concept of the similar which 1s used by 
the mathematician when he speaks of similar triangles or parallelo- 
grams, and which 1s defined by Fuclid in the first axiom of the sixth 
book of the Elements, 1s totally different from the ‘similar’ which the 
physician 1s thmking of when speaking of similar causes and effects 
In Anistotle’s distinction of the four meanings of ‘similar’ we can 
still recognize that this was the reason for his attempt at differentia- 
tion The first of the four meanings 1n Book I of the Metaphysics 1s 
apparently meant to be a definition of the mathematical concept of 
similarity ? It is the similarity of two rectangular figures which are 
not identical in their concrete essence, compnsing form and matter, 
but in their form Also the second meaning 1s referred to an identity 
of form It occurs in things which admit a ‘more or less’ (e g physical 
qualities ike ‘warm’), but which actually have the same degree of 
the quality in question Third, we call similar those things which 
have the same quality (e g white colour), but have it in two different 
shades (eg tin and silver) Fouith, we call similar such things as 
have more identical than different qualities It 1s obvious that 
Diocles’ statement that similar biological effects need not be pro- 
duced by the same causes 1s based on a similar distinction There 1s 
an essential difference between things which are identical in their 
form (1e substantially) and things which have only one quality in 
common Things which have in common the quality ‘warm’ need 
not produce all the same effect, e g on digestion or urination Dhocles’ 
statement 1s, of course, very short It does not refer explicitly to 
Aristotle’s logical theory But this was neither needed nor usual No 
Peripatetic philosopher ever mentions Anstotle when he discusses, 
applies, or criticizes the doctrine of the master But after having 
proved that Diocles was an Anstotelian from his terminology and his 
membership in the Peripatetic school, there can be no doubt that he 
knows and presupposes in this classical methodological chapter the 
Anstotelan doctnne of the various meanings of scientific concepts. 
Diocles throughout pays much attention to the question of synonyms 
for diseases, medical plants, &c , and when he says, for example, that 
we speak of motion as moving and motion as moved, he certainly 1s 


' Ar Rhet I 4, 136075 2 Ar Met | 3, 1054> 
3 43 
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Anstotelizing, and there 1s no Hippocratic writer who ever speaks in 
this way I would rather say that he rejects in the Hippocratic way 
unnecessary and unproved hypotheses in medicine, but he proves 
this maxim by the new Anstotelian logic 

We observe the same keen consciousness of the logical implications 
of every medical statement in the following words, in which he rejects 
the seemingly scientific demand of some medical schools to determine 
the cause of everything The whole paragraph 1s tinged by Ansto- 
telan terminology When Dniocles speaks of certain facts beyond 
which we cannot advance in the senes of causes and which we there- 
fore have to accept as principles, he does not mean pminciples in the 
Pre-Socratic sense of the term,1e real causes, but the princzples of 
knowledge from which, according to Anstotle, all other knowledge in 
every field is derived’ We must admit that such a discussion 1s 
unique in medicine even in classical antiquity It was possible, I dare 
say, only in the Pernpatetic school There, not only a general philo- 
sophical consciousness of all methods of human knowledge was 
developed, but 1t penetrated every branch of science and scholarship 
Aristotle teaches that these first pnnciples are undemonstrable and 
immediate (cvarréAenkta and G&yeoa) They are arrived at in a differ- 
ent way in every field In mathematics, which doubtless gave the 
first impulse to this development by formulating a number of such 
axioms, they are reached by direct perception (aio@nois) In physics 
the principles are attained by induction from expenence In ethics 
they rest on habituation, 1e on experience of another sort than that 
used in physics 7, We may term it an inner experience, which results 
in shaping a permanent attitude or habit 

It 1s in the Ntcomachean Ethics that Aristotle indicates most clearly 
the way in which we attain knowledge of these principles and how 
we should behave with regard to the question of scientific method 
There he states, with regard to the methodical ideal of the Platonic 
school of treating ethical problems in a mathematical way, that we 
ought not to ask for mathematical exactness when the nature of the 
object does not allowit He thinks it the sign of true scientific culture 
(traiAela) to know just how much we should demand in every field 
of knowledge? In ethics and politics we must be content with a 


1 Ar Met B 1, 9957, and elsewhere, distinguishes the principles of being 
and the pmnciples of knowledge (apodictic principles) The principles of being 
or real pnnciples (water, fire, and the hke) were the object of all the investiga- 
tions of the Pre-Socratic philosophers In Anstotle, therefore, the pnnciples 
of knowledge are the new discovery We must keep that in mind when we find 
them discussed by Diocles Cf my analysis of this problem, Dtokles, pp 42 ff 

2 Ar Eth Nic I 7, 1098>3, and J Burnet, The Ethics of Aristotle, Intro- 
duction, pp xxxiv ff 

7 Ar op cit I 1, 109419 ff 
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typical way of description, and we must not ask for necessary conclu- 
sions when we can hope to attain only a knowledge of what usually 
happens or what 1s usually mght This resembles, of course, the 
situationin medicine Dhocles, 1n his methodological fragment, follows 
the thoughts of Anstotle, and even his words, so closely that we 
cannot escape the conclusion that he had the pattern of the Nico- 
machean Ethics before his eyes when he formulated his opinion We 
have already pointed out that he conceives the discipline of dietetics 
as a medical counterpart of ethics It1s, therefore, not so far-fetched 
when he extends this analogy even to the methodological situation 
of both sciences On the contrary, after Plato and Anstotle had 
referred so often in their ethical treatises to the parallel situation in 
medicine, it was very natural for a man of Diocles’ many-sided philo- 
sophical culture to take advantage for medicine of the refinement of 
ethical methods which was reached by Anstotle 

Anstotle and Diocles hkewise demand that we start not with un- 
known and doubtful premises but with that which 1s known to us 
and agreed upon Both say that we must not ask for a cause where 
the facts as such are the last evidence which we can attain Dhocles’ 
remarkable formulation, that the facts in such cases are, so to speak, 
hke pmnciples according to nature, means the same as the formulation 
by Anstotle expressed by the famous words in the Ethics on the 
‘that’ and the ‘why’ (611 and Aidt!) When we have attained, he 
says, certain fundamental facts by moral experience, it 1s not neces- 
sary to ask for the causes of these facts, for he who has the facts also 
has the principles, or can grasp them easily! Also Diocles’ other 
argument, that a knowledge of the cause 1s often not needed for 
medical practice, 1s to be found in the methodical introduction of the 
Nicomachean Ethics? Anstotle there warns us not to exaggerate our 
methodical demands because there 1s a difference between the mathe- 
matician and the architect Both of them want to determme in their 
field the right angle, but the geometrician investigates the nature 
and the qualities of this mathematical conception as such, whereas 
the architect determines it only as far as it is wanted for his work 
Aristotle here thinks 1t to be the higher degree of philosophical know- 
ledge to be aware of the limits which are drawn by the nature of our 
object, rather than to waste our time in aiming at unattainable 
methodical ideals We ought not to take the parergon more senously 
than the evgon It is more philosophical for a discipline like ethics to 
be aware of its practical character than to aim at becoming an exact 
theoretical scence This idea 1s transferred to medicine by Diocles 
And in this sense he considers medicine as a part of the whole of 

1 Ar op cit I 7, 10984 33 and I 2, 1095>6 
2 Ibid I 7, 10984 26 ff 
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human knowledge or science, which the Penpatetic school called 
philosophy In his letter to King Antigonus Diocles claims that title 
for his medica] art ' The way in which he penetrates 1t with a philo- 
sophical consciousness of method and combines 1t with a universal 
study of nature justifies this name 

The letter to King Antigonus, which I have given back to Diocles, 
illustrates from still another side his interest in the methodical prob- 
lem It likewise illustrates the contribution which a philosophically 
conscious physician was able to make to the Peripatetic discussion 
of the problem of scientific method Dhocles 1s going to wnte for his 
royal patient a medical vade-mecum or catechism in the form of a 
letter of only a few pages The old man, in whose hands lay at that 
time the destiny of the world, was about eighty, as I have said 
Diocles wants to tell him about the best way to prevent serious illness 
This 1s a point of view different from dietetics, although 1t also in- 
volves prescriptions on diet Prophylaxis is about to develop into 
a special discipline Dhocles calls it a theory of how diseases originate 
and how we can find help against them This depends largely upon 
our awareness of the fact that there are certain segns mdicating in 
advance the coming illness and upon our ability to take advantage 
of these signs Dhocles’ refined sense of comparative methodology 
makes him observe at once the essential identity of the nature of 
such signs in pathology with those signs by which, for example, 
meteorological observation -predicts atmosphenc changes and the 
coming storm This practical meteorology had up to that time been 
developed mostly by experts of navigation, as Diocles mentions In 
addition, he mentions some ‘ people of many-sided experience’ We 
think of Peripatetic scientists of encyclopaedic knowledge hke Theo- 
phrastus who has written a whole treatise on meteorological signs 
which has been preserved Dhuocles himself 1s a meteorologist, as I 
can prove by a meteorological fragment which I recently discovered 
and which may belong to his lost book On Fere and Air? So he must 
have been familiar with the meteorological use of those signs which 
had been taken over from the old nautic tradition by the modem 
Peripatetic scientists They adapted this method to their scientific 
purposes and tried to learn something from 1t for their philosophical 
analysis of expemence The Peripatetics made use of the sign, for 
example, in the new discipline of physiognomics about which a 
treatise has been preserved under the name of Anstotle It certainly 


"Cf Ep ad Antig I (Diokles, p 75) 

7 Cf Vergessene Fragmente pp 5-10 The title of Diocles book On Fire and 
Avy is sted by Wellmann, op cit, p 117. The new fragment deals with the 
process of combustion (éxrupwors) in the highest region of the air in the 
universe 
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belongs to the Penpatetic school The author investigates the rela- 
tion between physiognomicsign and character The method 1sstnctly 
empincal and based on the observation of similarities in our experi- 
ence and on certain constant conjunctions from which we infer like 
similarities and conjunctions in the unknown Stoics and Epicureans 
developed the concept of sign or semeton more generally, 1n its logical 
significance, and built on this basis an epistemological theory which 
they called semenotic, the Stoics in a rationalistic way, the Epicureans 
mn a more empirical sense But the roots of this development he in 
the Aristotelian school and in Greek medicine Anstotle treats the 
syllogism from signs at the end of the prior Analytics He illustrates 
it by examples taken from medical prognosis and adds a whole chap- 
ter on the special question as to whether scientific physiognomics 1s 
possible If we had Diocles’ lost book on prognosis, we would perhaps 
know more about his methodological theones At any rate, we look 
here into Aristotle’s school and see something of the background of 
his logic This logic did not stand in a vacuum Aristotle’s logic 1s 
the logic of the sciences which were in existence in his time, and it in 
tum gave a new impulse to the sciences, as we learn from Diocles 

If our conclusions are sound, as I think they are, we have suc- 
ceeded in reconstructing an important but hitherto unknown part 
of Aristotle’s school and philosophy which had disappeared, together 
with the ideal of scientific life from which this school had sprung 
Medicine was one of the most authoritative and respected members 
of the large family of sciences united in the Peripatos The medical 
department of the Peripatetic school had in Diocles its greatest repre- 
sentative Metrodorus belonged toit Erasistratus, like Diocles one 
of the greatest medical figures ofall times, studied init The influence 
of Diocles on Praxagoras of Cos, in his main theories as weil as in 
many details, was noted long ago, but 1t remained unexplained since 
almost a century lay between them Now we suddenly see that 
Praxagoras was a contemporary, only a little younger than Diocles 
Since Praxagoras was the head of the Hippocratic school, his depen- 
dence upon Diocles means that about twenty years after Aristotle’s 
death the Hippocratic school at Cos was under the dominating influ- 
ence of the medical department of Anstotle’s school Herophilus, the 
head of the new medical school at Alexandna during the reign of 
Ptolemies I and II, wasa pupil of Praxagoras He developed anatomy, 
on which Diocles had written the first systematic work, and enriched 
it by many new discoveries He also developed the dialectical and 
logical element in medicine, which Diocles had introduced, and there- 
fore was called the dialectician It was a pupil of his who founded the 
emputrical school of medicine in the late third century 

The Peripatetic biologists all adhered to the theory of the preuma, 
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which was Diocles’ fundamental idea mn physiology and pathology 
The fact that Theophrastus and Strato are linked very closely with 
Diocles’ medical theory has seemed rather strange heretofore, but 
now becomes easily understandable, as does the important part 
which the theory of the pueuma plays in Stoic psychology and physio- 
logy and even in Stoic metaphysics It goes back to the Sicilan 
school of medicine and was adopted by Plato and Anstotle’ In 
Anstotle’s school it experienced a renaissance in Diocles’ medical 
system and was blended by him with elements of Hippocratic and 
Cnidean medicine, for, hke Anstotle’s philosophy at large, Diocles’ 
medicine 1s characterized by a strongly synthetic tendency It unites 
within itself the historical schools of Greek medicine and tnes to link 
them into greater unity It 1s this new historical and synthetic con- 
sciousness which gives Diocles his key position 1n the history of Greek 
medicine Furthermore, it makes it clear why 1t was this generation 
which produced the first history of medicine in the work of Meno 

He obviously belonged to the same medical department of the Ans- 
totelian school The work was not written by Anstotle himself, as 
traditionally believed in classical antiquity, but under his guidance, 
as were Theophrastus’ history of the earher physica] systems, and 
Eudemus’ famous works on the history of geometry, astronomy, and 
theology When large excerpts from Meno’s history of medicine were 
discovered some decades ago, the most difficult problem which 
scholars had to face was the picture which he gives of Hippocrates # 
He represents him as a pneumatic and this misrepresentation seemed 
hardly understandable For us it no longer offers a senous problem 

Meno, Diocles, and the Peripatetic school obviously saw the history 
of medicine in the light and perspective of their own theory They 
tried to find the first mdications of 1t in Hippocrates and this 1s only 
an evidence of their high regard for this great physician 


1 Cf my article ‘Das Pneuma im Lykeion’ in Hermes, vol xlviu, p 51 
2 Edited by H Diels in Supplementum Anistotelicum, vol mw, p 1 (Berlin 
1893) On Meno’s picture of Hippocrates, ci H Diels, Hermes, vol xxvin, 
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APPENDIX II 


ON THE ORIGIN AND CYCLE OF THE PHILOSOPHIC 
IDEAL OF LIFE 


THE memory of the earltest Greek thinkers lived on in the literature 
of the succeeding centuries through the permanent association of 
their names with particular opimons and questions, while their 
writings, 1n so far as they left any, went early to destruction But 
besides this doxographical tradition, as it 1s called, which was com- 
mitted to wnting and sifted in the works which Aristotle’s school 
devoted to the history of philosophy, and above all in Theophrastus’ 
great Opinions of the Phystctsts, there survived also another sort of 
remembrance of them, sprung from an entirely different source 
From this point of view the earliest figures in the history of philo- 
sophy were not persons who held more or less pnmitive and long 
superseded views on all sorts of strange questions, but the venerable 
archetypes and representatives of the form of intellectual life that 1s 
characteristic of the philosophic man in all ages, and that seemed to 
be incorporated with special purity and impressiveness in its earliest 
ptoneers This tradition had only general and typical traits to tell 
of those old thinkers, and therefore found expression characteristically 
in the form of anecdotes and apophthegms But, as these typical 
traits became connected with the names of individuals who were thus 
known and identified, there arose alongside the impersonal tradition 
of their opinions a picture of the earliest philosophers that com- 
pensated the later centuries for their lack of all information about 
their human personalities, and was often taken for genuine historical 
tradition These stories are related to us by later philosophers, from 
Plato on, with reverence and wonder 

Onginally, however, they certainly arose in part from a wholly 
different motive, namely the people’s amazement at a new type of 
man, the unworldly and withdrawn student and scholar who expresses 
hunself in these anecdotes with paradoxes and freakish pecuharities 
Such 1s Plato’s story of Thales falling into a well while observing the 
sky, and being mocked by a witty Thracian servant-girl—that 1s to 
say, by the most uneducated sort of person a Greek could 1magine— 
because ‘he wants to discover what there 1s in the sky, but he doesn't 
even see what 1s lying at his own feet’ ' Herds of cattle devoured the 
crops of Democritus, says Horace 1n his Letters ,? while his quick mind 
roved far away from his body In the division of his nch paternal 

1 Plato, Theaet 174 4 (Diels, Vors* 11, a 9) 

2 Horat Ep I 12, 12 (and the parallel passages in Diels, Vors § 68, a 15) 
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mhenitance his brothers led him by the nose, because he wished to be 
paid in cash m order to make long journeys He was not given the 
full worth of his share, and what he did receive he spent on his travels 
to Egypt and to the Chaldees While his father was alive he used to 
shut himself up in a little garden-house that was sometimes also used 
asastable He entirely failed to notice one day that ns father had 
tied up an ox for sacrifice there, and remained peacefully under the 
same roof with it until the beast was fetched to the slaughter and 
Democritus’ attention was drawn to his remarkable society ! 

That stones of this sort were by no means merely the expression 
of a deep and sympathetic admiration of unusual mtellectual con- 
centration, but also give the folk’s mocking view of absentminded 
scholars, 1s sharply brought out in the case of Thales by the comple- 
ment that Anstotle gives us to the anecdote of the astronomer who 
pitched into the well This 1s the tale of a smart business manozuvre 
that Thales carried through with bnlliant success in order to show 
those who despised science that one can make a lot of money with 
meteorology 1f one sets one’s mind to 1t Expecting an unusually 
good olive harvest, he hired all the presses in the country round, 
when the great harvest arrived and no one had a press, he leased 
them to their owners at a high price? Aristotle, with his usual keen 
cntical sense, remarks that thisis obviously a typical story, attmbuted 
to Thales merely because he was known to be wise He also correctly 
describes the purpose of the attribution to make it palpably evident 
that the truth 1s not that science 1s useless but that scientists are not 
interested in using it to enrich themselves The typical character of 
many of these stories comes out above all in the fact that they are 
told of several persons Thus Anaxagoras 1s also supposed to have 
neglected his inheritance, like Democritus , when his relatives called 
him to account, he rephed ‘Look after 1t yourselves’, and with these 
words he freely handed over to them all his goods and chattels, in 
order to be able to live for study alone 3 Here the anecdote has taken 
on a more affecting character, instead of the good-humoured mockery 
that colours the Democritean version The distracted philosopher, 
absentmindedly letting his cattle devour his grain, has become a 
great and independent spint who consciously despises external goods 
and heroically reyects them The same spirit informs an apophthegm 
im which Anaxagoras, asked what he lives for, gives the proud answer 
‘To observe and study the sun and the moon and the sky * Equally 


1 Demetnus, in Men of the Same Name, according to Diog IX 35-6 (Vors® 
68, a1) 

2 Anst Pol I 11, 1259°6 (Vors® 11, a 10) 

1 Diog II 7 (Vors *® 59, a 1) 

* Diog II 10 (Vors* 59, A1) The utterance occurs in another form in 
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heroic are the utterances that tradition ascribes to him when he was 
condemned by the Athenian court and when his son died They are 
meant to show that the heart of the true student 1s not in perishable 
things, not even in the highest human goods, in civilized life and wife 
and child* The anecdote that Anaxagoras, when accused of not 
caring for his country, pomted to heaven and cned ‘I care greatly 
for my country’, 1s intended to bear witness to the complete with- 
drawal of the philosopher from that political life in which the Greek 
of the classical period was wholly absorbed ? 

The time and place at which these stories arose are obscure For 
those which, like the anecdote of the absentminded astronomer, 
express the feeling of the masses 1ather than the opinion of an indi- 
vidual, we have absolutely nothing togoon With the last mentioned 
tales, however, the situation 1s somewhat different These owe their 
coinage entirely to men of a definite class, men who were themselves 
full of the ethos of what was later called the ‘theoretic life’, and made 
themselves a sort of symbol for it in the stnking utterances of the 
wise men of old And this implies that, at the time when these 
anecdotes arose, the ‘theoretic life’ was not merely being lived by 
isolated exceptional men following their natural instinct, but had 
already become a conscious philosophical ideal But this can cer- 
taimly not be said of the earlier Pre-Socratic philosophers of nature 
The ideal of the ‘life’ dedicated to knowledge was created by Plato, 
whose ethics descnbes several opposed types of ‘life’ and culmmates 
m the ‘choice of the best life’ * In itself, indeed, it 1s perfectly pos- 
sible that a student like Anaxagoras, hving in such an exclusively 
political society as the Athens of Pericles, should come to realize the 


Anst Eth Eud I 5, 1216411 We are to understand in the same way the 
purposely obscure answer of Anaxagoras to the question Who 1s the happiest 
man? ‘None of those whom you suppose, but someone who would seem 
absurd to you’ Cf Anst Eth Eud I 4 121566 (Vors ® 59, a 30) 

* Diog II 13 (Vaors® 59, at) 

7 Diog II 7 (Vors ® 59, a 1) 

* In an Academy address that 1s charming and full of feeling (Vita Con- 
templativa, Ber Heidelb Akad 1920, 8) Franz Boll has set down a series of 
representatives of this life’, beginning with Thales, Herachtus, and Anaxa- 
goras Plato and Anstotle are merely touched on Their influence on later 
men receives more of its due_ Boll was far removed from the question that 
forms the starting point of our examination How far are our reports of the 
earlier thinkers and their ‘life’ a real historical tradition? When they ascnbe 
the conscious ideal of the ‘theoretic life’ to Pre-Socratic philosophers, 1s that 
lustorically credible or is 1t a mere reflection of a later life ethics? The whole 
tradition needs to be re-examined from this point of view, now that the develop- 
ment of philosophical ethics and ‘life’ doctrine from Plato to Amstotle and his 
pupils has been put in the nght light This gives us a fixed point that 1s also a 
focus for the history of the ongin of the tradition concerning the history of 
Philosophy This, then, must be our starting-point 
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separateness of his detached existence Eunpides already com- 
mended the quiet life of the student of nature, removed from the 
political machinery,’ and depicted in his Antiope the tragic conflict 
between the ‘musical’ and the practical man? But Plato was the 
first to introduce the theoretical man as an ethical problem into 
philosophy and to justify and glonfy his hfe Seen from Plato’s 
position, the existence of this type in earlier times either had to 
appear as a mere paradox, a curiosity of human nature lacking all 
moral basis, or else the early representatives of this type, like Thales 
and Anaxagoras, had to be posthumously provided with Plato’s 
legitimation and Plato’s moral and emotional views of the ‘ theoretic 
hfe’ The latter can be shown to have been what occurred Allstones 
that make the older philosophers conscious followers of the ideal of 
the ‘theoretic life’ either come directly from Plato’s school or arose 
soon afterwards under the influence of the Platonic ideal The effect 
of the Platonic philosophy in forming tradition, and of its direct heir 
the Peripatetic school, would repay a connected examination But 
the result 1s a foregone conclusion the whole picture that has come 
down to us of the history of early philosophy was fashioned during 
the two or three generations from Plato to the immediate pupils of 
Aristotle Along with the philosophy of these two schools it has 
remained a foundation-stone in the historical structure of our culture 
And one of the most instructive examples of this rule is the reflection 
of the ideal of life as conceived during this flowering of Greek philo- 
sophy in the picture of the old Pre-Socratic thinkers and their ‘life’ 
We are even still in a position to see that the great and apparently 
irreconcilable contradictions 1n the traditional account of the early 
thmkers are a necessary consequence of the fluctuations to which 
men’s views of the ‘ best life’ were subjected 1n the time from Plato 
to Anstotle and his pupils To understand the development of the 
ethical problem, and of the ‘life’ problem in particular, during this 
period, 1s to clear up the creation of our tradition concerning the 
lives of the earliest philosophers The present inquiry must therefore 
begin with the significance of the ‘life’ problem for the Platonic 
philosophy, and follow its development in some detail First I must 
recall certain fundamental points from my Aristotle and carry them 
farther 


' Eur frg g1o Nauck 

? Plato in Gorgias, 484 and 485£ff makes Callicles quote hnes from 
Antiope as part of his campaign against a onesidedly philosophical hfe It 1s 
true that Eunpides depicts Amphion as a musical rather than as a scientific 
man But the similanty lies in their being both unpolitical, and so Plato could 
make Callicles use against Socrates the lines of Zethus against Amphion (Plato, 
although he beheved in the political mission of Socrates, never denied that his 
teacher was an unpolitical man in the sense of ordmary party politics } 


Ee 
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The pure @ewpln or ‘theory’ of the early physicists arose in Ionia 
It was one of the most remarkable flowers of that late Ioman culture 
which was rendered increasingly unpolitical by the predomimance 
of the mercantile atmosphere and later by foreign rule, and which 
by its great individual freedom facilitated the appearance of the type 
within the civic community of the polis The down-to-earth Attic 
mentality with its tight political organization of life left no room for 
such special activities of individuals Down to Plato’s day and beyond 
it remained as unfriendly and reserved towards pure science as did 
later the Roman senatonal class This hard earth was bound to give 
rise to the social tragedy of the ‘unpolitical person’, which Eunpides 
first brought to light The tension between the duties of a citizen and 
the letsure of a student, between action and knowledge, was here 
logically bound to increase into an enmity towards science on the 
part of the pure political man and a flight from politics on the part 
of the philosopher Here alone, too, on Attic soil could Plato venture 
his profound attempt to reconcile the theoretic life and the political 
hfe without compromise, by giving science and philosophy a new 
subject, namely the state, and by making the highest norms and laws 
of social action their chief problem, on whose solution hung the 
welfare of the ‘state itself’ In his earliest writings, where he pre- 
sented Socrates to his contemporaries as the one true statesman 
whom they needed, because he had turned their eyes to the decisive 
question of the knowledge of the highest norm,' we find admittedly 
as yet no trace of the ideal of the theoretic life as Plato later pro- 
claimed it In those days his idea) both of logos and of ‘life’ was still 
embodied exclusively in Socrates, and there is the most obvious 
contrast between Socrates and the type of the unworldly pure 
scientist, the ‘mind astronomizing and geometrizing’, as set up for 
model in the famous digression in Plato’s Theaetetus * But Socrates’ 
moral problem was for Plato a problem of knowledge from the begin- 
ning Within the question of the nght moral insight, of phronesis as 
Socrates had said in accordance with the prevailing Greek usage, was 
hidden the still deeper question of the essence of knowledge in 
general and of the true nature of being , and the detour through these 
fundamental questions, which Plato beheved he must take in order 


* See my Platos Stellung 1m Aufbau der griechischen Bildung (Berlin, 1928), 
p 40 of the separate edition 

2 Socrates 1s by no means lacking in ‘theoretical’ traits, although he hikes 
most to be where people are thronging, 1n the wrestling-school or the market- 
place But though Boll, op cit, p 9 refers to his neglect of his domestic affairs 
and his withdrawal from common politics or to his ‘I shall not cease from 
philosophizing’ in the Apology (29 D), there 1s a great gulf between Socrates’ 
sort of reflective concentration and the type of scholar depicted in Theaeletus 
(173 E) See above, p 15 
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to answer the Socratic question, led him more and more into a general 
doctrine of knowledge and being, and compelled him to add to his 
structure of theoretical science even the branches of mathematics and 
astronomy that he found existing So phronests was filled with the 
contents of this sophza, and out of the Socratic aporta and elenchus 
there grew a ‘theoretic life’ devoted to the purest research In 
Theaetetus, where the alliance between philosophy and mathematics 
1s specially prominent, Socrates sings a veritable hymn to the life of 
the student, and paints an ideal picture of this life in colours bor- 
rowed from the type of the astronomer and mathematician That is 
the context in which Thales 1s cited as the perfect example of a 
philosopher unconcemed about practical and political life, and the 
story 1s told how he fell in the well while observing the stars It 1s 
strange that this praise of geometry and astronomy 1s here sung by 
Socrates, whom Plato had once in the Apology made to say that of 
such high matters he understood neither much nor little but just 
precisely nothing ' It 1s clear that Plato himself was aware that with 
this latest picture of Socrates in Theaetetus he had reached the limit 
of what artistic freedom could justify in the way of transforming the 
historical Socrates The new ideal of the theoretic life, and the type 
of pure speculative science on which it was based, demanded some 
other symbol, some other archegete than Socrates, who had hitherto 
been the leading figure in Plato’s dialogues And so in the Sophist 
and the Statesman, the two works written after Theaetetus and linked 
therewith, the leaders of the discussion are the two venerable repre- 
sentatives of Eleatic dialectic, Parmenides and Zeno, and Socrates 
has to be content with a subordinate role Similarly in Tumaeus the 
figure of the Pythagorean of that name is made the spokesman of 
Plato’s cosmology The ideal of the theoretic life, as realized in 
Plato’s Academy at that time, was proclaimed in a work by the 
young Aristotle, the Protrepticus, which I have assessed in detail ina 
previous chapter ? It shows the changed attitude cf the Academy to 
Socrates and his problems, that ‘metaphysics’, which was then for 
Plato’s school the central question, and which had not yet obtained 
a precise name of its own, 1s indicated in the Protrepizcus by the 
following circumlocution ‘the science of truth, as introduced by 
Anaxagoras and Parmenides’ Evidently the names of the old 
thinkers are here used simply as a substitute for pure theoretical 
philosophy, as whose representatives they were reckoned in this 
circle? As I showed, too, the Academy also gave nse to that picture 
of Pythagoras, so determmative for later antiquity, which first takes 


' Plato Apol 19D 
2 See the chapter on the Protrepticus, above pp 80 ff 
3 Amst frg 52 (p 59, 3 Rose) 
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form for us in the well known story told by Plato’s pupil Heraclides 
of Pontus. He said that Pythagoras was the first to use the words 
‘philosophy’ and ‘philosopher’ and to explain the nature of the 
philosopher by means of the famous companson with the ‘pure’ 
spectators of the games at Olympia The comparison depends on the 
ambiguity of the word @ewpeiv, which means both watching a 
spectacle and contemplation and research in the ‘theoretical’ sense 
Since Anstotle in the Protrepticus also compares the activity of the 
student absorbed in pure science to the gaze of the @eapol or on- 
lookers at Olympia, 1t 1s clear that this analogy for the theoretical 
life had become classical in the Academy The retroactive attribu- 
tron of this ideal of philosophic life to Pythagoras as 1ts founder 1s con- 
nected with the high esteem in which the Academicians held this man 
and the Pythagoreans , for they came more and more to see in them 
the real historical pattern of their own mathematicizing philosophy 
It 1s a useless labour of love to want to save this pleasant story for 
the historical Pythagoras, to whom at just this tume an abundance 
of apocryphal traits and anecdotes was attnbuted, and about whose 
hfe and utterances a whole literature of a purely legendary character 
arose in a Short period ' We do better to follow the example of Aris- 


' See my Aristotle, above p 98 Burnet, Larly Greek Philosophy* p 98, 
seems inclined to consider Heraclides’ story historical, and to carry back to 
Pythagoras the doctrine of the three ‘hves (the apolaustic , the ‘political’, 
and the theoretic’) which it presupposes, and which we find in Anstotle’s two 
Ethics But neither the name of Heraclides, who was a byword for romancing 
nor the story itself speaks in favour of this The doctnne of the lives’ 1s found 
in Aristotle as well as Herachdes and they both owe it to the Academy (see 
Plato’s Republic IX 581 ff) Nor does the tale contain any other 'Pytha- 
gorean’ element that points at all beyond the Platonic doctrine When Cicero 
(Tuse V g, other accounts in Diog VIII 8, Iambl Vt Pythag , p 58) tells us 
that Heraclides’ account included the feature that, as celebrants come from 
vanous cities to take part in the great Greek panegyns, so men have wandered 
into this life from another one, that 1s nothing but Plato s well known doctrine 
of the soul We cannot infer from it that the doctrine of the three ‘lives’ was 
Pythagorean, on the ground that the transmigration of souls 1s a demonstrably 
Pythagorean view Certainly there was a Pythagorean way of life’, in the 
same sense as there was an ‘Orphic way of life’, but that 1s something quite 
different from a division and classification of lives’ such as we find in Plato 
and Anstotle The ‘lives’ are three because there are three tlAn or purposes 
in life in which according to Plato and Anstotle vanous men place their happ!- 
ness, namely either pleasure or virtue or pkronesis It 1s therefore not an acci- 
dent that they are three, and not an accident that they are precisely these 
three They correspond to the three systematic foundation-pillars of Platonic- 
Anstotelan ethics This 1s very clearly expressed in Anstotle’s Eudemian 
Ethies1 1, 1214930 ‘Happiness and blessed living would reside in three things 
most, the three that seem to be most desirable For some say that phroneszs 1s 
the greatest good some virtue, and some pleasure ' (The same in Aristotle's 
Protrepticus im lamb! Protr ,c vu ff , see my Aristotle, above, pp 65 ff ) On this 
trinity of the objects of choice Anstotle then expressly proceeds to construct 
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totle, who avoids using the name of Pythagoras and prefers merely 
to speak of the contemporary ‘so called Pythagoreans’, because he 
believes that 1t 1s no longer possible to obtain trustworthy informa- 
tion about the real Pythagoras On the other hand, he himself, in his 
dialogue On Philosophy, made use of the seven sages for the prehistory 
of philosophy—for we can hardly interpret otherwise the report that 
he there regarded them as ‘sophists’, naturally in the good sense of 
the word' Indeed, the Academy even extended the conception of 
the ‘theoretic hfe’ to the Egyptian pnests Aristotle says in the early 
first book of his Metaphysics that they were the first to devote them- 
selves to pure science, because their profession gave them leisure 
And the Epinomis of the Platonist Philip of Opus, which undertakes 
to fit the ‘theoretic life’ as an appendix into the political structure 
of the Laws, sees the direct predecessors of this ideal in the astrologers 
of the Chaldees Thus did the Academy during Plato’s last decades 
create the historical framework that fitted its ‘life’ ? 

There runs through the Ep:momzs a deep resignation that this 
‘life’ 1s reserved for a very few exceptional persons The same mood 
informs the but little earler seventh letter of Plato, that great mam- 
festo of his old age in which he for the last time took a stand on the 
question that had concerned him all his life, the question of the 
relation between politics and philosophical knowledge The funda- 
mental inner readiness to convert the thoughts of philosophy into 
creative action, and to take part in the life of the state, remained even 
in these last years of Plato’s the same as it had been at the beginning 
of his intellectual course, notwithstanding the shipwreck that his 
favourite pupil Dion had suffered in Syracuse in the first serious 
attempt to realize the Platomic Ideas But 1t was now impossible not 
to notice a strong tension between this originally all-controlling arm 
the three ‘lives’ (Eth ECud I 2 1215835) The tnmity of pleasure, virtue and 
phronests 1s in him connected with Plato’s doctrine that the soul has three 
parts, from which he derives the three lives and the three sorts of pleasure 
(Republic 1X, 580 D ff) Apocryphal Pythagorean hterature later naturally 
attributed the trichotomy of the soul also to Pythagoras or the Pythagoreans 
(along with nearly everything else) and even people like Posidonius not to 
mention uncritical believers like Iamblichus or Porphyry, took such forgeries 
for genuine Had I possessed a complete view of this sort of literature when 
I wrote my Nemesius (pp 63 ff) I should have treated these ‘testimonies’ to 
the Pythagorean ongin of the trichotomy of the soul with less ceremony Iam 
glad, however, that even then I did not blindly trust them Recently A E 
Taylor, in his commentary on Plato’s Timaeus p 497 has come out again for 
a Pythagorean ancestry of this doctrine 

' According to Amst frg 3 Rose, the seven sages occurred in the dialogue 
On Philosophy Rose is therefore probably mght in refermng to the same 
dialogue the statement, in Etymol M sv coqioris, that Anstotle called the 
seven sages ‘sophists’ 

2Anst Metaph At, 981523, Epin 986E 
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of his philosophizing! and the actual dedication of his old age entirely 
to pure theoretical study Thus gradually arose a set of problems 
which were mnherited by Anstotle in their full gravity, and which 
threatened the essential umty of scientific knowledge and practical 
action that had been since Plato’s Socratic period the presupposition 
of his research and therefore a foundation-pillar of his idea of the 
‘theoretichfe’ Plato’s persona] development and the inner tendency 
of Platonic science worked in the same direction The passionate 
Socratic drive for knowledge was aimed, to speak Platonically, purely 
at the ‘vision of the Idea of the Good’, and action was to Socrates 
identical with the knowledge of the Good Plato’s early philosophy 
had then pressed still more determinedly towards participation in 
actual hfe and in the state But in the course of Plato’s development 
the drive towards knowledge had mmmeasurably extended its range 
Late Platonic science did indeed appear to have developed quite 
organically out of the Socratic seed, by a process of constantly incor- 
porating nicher theoretical content, but its field was no longer 
exclusively political ethics as 1t had been in the writings down to the 
Republic Ethics had become a mere‘ part’ of philosophy, co-ordinate 
with logic and physics ,? and when Plato in his old age lectured ‘on 
the Good’, he understood by that mathematics and metaphysics and 
heaven knows what else, but definitely not a doctrine of the goods of 
human hfe, as Aristotle used afterwards to tell his students, accord- 
ing to the well known report of Aristoxenus, who heard him That 
Plato’s philosophy, origmally very close to life, had changed into 
pure theory 1s symbolized by the story that the announcement of the 
old subyect ‘On the Good’ attracted great crowds of hearers, but that 
general disappointment reigned as soon as Plato began to lecture on 
numbers and lines and the highest One which 1s the Good 3 

The ideal of the theoretic life did not at first appear to be threatened 
by this development On the contrary, it seemed that pure science, 
as the Jate Plato understood it, was triumphing over the onesidedly 


' See my address ‘Die gnechische Staatsethik 1m Zeitalter des Plato’, in 
Humantstische Reden und Vortrage, p 105 and ‘Platos Stellung 1m Aufbau 
der gnechischen Bildung’, op cit, p 158 

? It was so im Xenocrates’ well known division of philosophy (frg 1 Heinze), 
which held for the later Plato too Anstotle was not the first to differentiate 
philosophy in this way 

3 Anstoxenus Harmon 30 Meibom (p 44, 5 Marq) ‘as Anstotle always used 
to tell happened to most of those who heard Plato give his lecture on the Good 
everyone came expecting to learn something about those recognized human 
goods such as wealth, health, strength and in general some wonderful happi- 
ness , but when it became plain that his discussion was about mathematics and 
numbers and geometry and astronomy and finally that Good 1s One, I think it 
seemed an absolute paradox to them Thereupon some of them despised the 
matter and others condemned it ' 
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practical tendency of Socrates Aristotle was the first to bring this 
tendency to complete victory , he enlarged Plato’s ‘doctrine of Ideas 

into a universal science of being founded on experience Ina certain 
sense he 1s an even purer representative of the theoretic life than 
Plato The difficulty for this new science was to take care that it did 
not, in the course of its unimpeded development on the theoretical 
side, lose 1ts root connexion with Socratic—Platonic ethics , for 1t was 
precisely its services to actual living that had given the theoretic life 
according to Plato its moral dignity and its sacred mghts Anstotle’s 
philosophic being was rooted, even after he had given up the doctrine 
of Ideas, far too firmly in the ethos in which he had grown up in the 
Academy for him to sacrifice one jot or tittle of Plato’s belief in the 
educational and moral mission of science, and he had himself pro- 
claimed it in the Protrepiicus Though he separates ethics from 
metaphysics and makes it a special discipline, at the decisive point 
he connects the two together as Plato did he holds fast to the signi- 
ficance of mtellectual cultivation and knowledge for the moral culture 
of the personality He assigns the theoretic hfe the highest rank both 
in the state! and in the orders of the moral world , and the individual 
human being’s happiness, the aim of human stnving, 1s achieved on 
his view not in moral perfection or at any rate not in that alone, but 
only in the full development of the intellectual powers of human 
nature? In the end, indeed, exactly like Plato, he makes specifically 
moral insight dependent on the knowledge of the ultimate source of 
reality The primacy of the theoretical over the practical reason 1s 
his enduring Platonic conviction And this 1s not only because intel- 
lectual activity (vou évtpyeia) is independent of the sensuous side 
of human nature and of our external needs, and constitutes a portion 
of the eternal blessedness of God carmed within ourselves, of the 
omniscience that timelessly knows itself, 1t is also because moral 
knowledge 1s also positively umbued and coloured with the meta- 
physical world-view of the scientifically thimhing .nan * 


1 Anstotle, Pol VII 2-3 discusses the aim of the best state and the educa- 
tion of 1ts citizens and adopts a position on the question whether the best life 
1s the political and practical or another (meaning the theoretic life) He rejects 
each of the extremes both the view that only the political life is manly and free, 
and also the withdrawal from politics on pnnciple and the complete rejection of 
every sort of rule as mere tyranny To him the theoretic life’ 1s by no means 
synonymous with the ‘xentc life’ or life of the alien but is at the same time 

practical ’inthe highestsense Philosophers and men of knowledge are creative, 
for him, 1n that they are ‘architects with their thoughts’ (seeesp 132 5> 14-23) 

2 Happiness in the highest sense 1s secured only by the theoretic hfe accord- 
ing to Eth Nic X 7, ‘and in secondary degree the life according to the other 
sort of virtue’ In the next chapter this subordination of ethical to intellectual 
virtue 1s estabhshed in more detail 

3 The independence of the mind from man’s sensuous nature, 10 contrast to 
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But at this point there arses for Aristotle a problem that did not 
exist for Plato in such sharpness It throws an abrupt light on the 
inner difficulties that Anstotelian Platomism has to contend with 
here Although the moral and scientific spheres touch each other, 
and the latter leads into the moral, this happens only at one point, 
whereas in Plato the moral was still completely contained in the 
scientific Science has now separated itself into numerous disciplines , 
and each one of them 1s striving for independence from the whole 
Metaphysics or ontology has also separated itself, once in Plato the 
totality of the philosophic consideration of the world, but now only 
the queen of the sciences, also called ‘theology’ And it 1s this science 
that 1s pre-eminently intended, science as world-view, wherever Aris- 
totle lets the ethical sphere come into contact with the theoretical 
Nowhere else 1s this so clearly expressed as in the earhest form that 
we possess of Aristotle’s Ethics, the version edited by Eudemus, at 
the end of which we read that the natural goods of life are moral 
goods for man only so far as they help him to serve and know God 
The knowledge of God is thus the way to the true service of God and 
the criterion of earthly values, which hold their \ alue in fee from its 
value ' But now does this mean that the whole gigantic structure of 
particular theoretical knowledge, built up by Anistotle in his system 
and culminating in theology, 1s presupposed here and 1s therefore an 
indispensable condition of the correct moral conduct of hfe? To put 
the question 1s to perceive that, while this 1s in a certain sense so for 
the philosopher, who in his metaphysical survey of the whole can fit 
the totality of knowledge into a unity, 1t can hardly be so for the 
mere specialist with his gaze fixed only on a hmited area, and the 
man morally active in the affairs of Infe can absolutely not be thought 
of as depending on such a condition 1n his decisions Every attempt 
to determine the power of theoretical reason over moral insight, of 
sophia over phronesis, more exactly in detail than 1s done in that 
decisive passage of the Eudemtan Ethics, must inevitably lead to a 
weakening of this power and a strengthening of the relative indepen- 
dence of the moral sphere from ‘theory’ 
ethica] virtue whose whole sphere 1s nothing but the relation of the 1mpulses 
to reason 1s emphasized in Anstotles Eth Nic X 8, 11784 16-22 From this 
it follows that the theoretic life 1s also less dependent on ‘external provision’ 
than the practical, see from 1178# 24 to the end of the chapter With regard 
to practical and moral thought and action being shot through with sophia and 
‘theory’ compare the differences between the two Efhics in what follows 

1 Anst Eth Eud VIII 3, 1249516 ‘Therefore whichever choice and Pos- 
session of natural goods will produce the most contemplation of God, whether 
goods of the body or wealth or fnends or any other, that 1s the best and this 1s 
the finest standard , and whichever either by defect or by excess prevents one 


from serving and contemplating God that is bad’ See my Aristotle, above, 
Pp 243 and the whole preceding section 
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Plato had attached moral insight, the phronests of Socrates, to the 
contemplation of the Idea of the Good They were conflated to such 
a degree that the concept of phromesis, which 1n ordinary usage was 
purely ethical and practical, came mm Plato always to include the 
theoretical knowledge of the idea, became, in fact, finally synonymous 
with expressions that had long meant nothing but pure knowing 
and contained no relation to the practical, such as sophia, nus, 
episteme, theory, and the hke This Platonic sense of the word 
phronesis is still to be found in the early Aristotle It appears in his 
Protrepticus, where 1t means the theoretical science of being, or meta- 
physics, and where Anaxagoras and Parmenides are named as typical 
representatives of ‘this phronests’! IntheEudemian Ethics, phronests 
1s still often the name for the intellectual organ of the theoretic life , 
and Anaxagoras 1s cited as the prototype of a life of pure phronesis 
because he devoted himself entirely to the astronomical study of the 
sky? On the other hand, in the sixth book of the Nzcomachean 
Ethics, the Jater version of Anstotle’s ethics, we find this Platonic 
conception of phronesis critically broken up into its original elements , 
the expression is narrowed to mean only practical moral insight, and 
all theoretical content 1s removed fromit Arstotle now recommends 
sophia as the proper word to indicate theoretical knowledge of reason , 
he explains that phrvonesis concerns only human affairs, but sophza 
also divine affairs and the whole cosmos, that is why we call Anaxa- 
goras, Thales, and such people, sophoz, but Pericles and people of his 
sort phronimoi> Sophia, he says, studies only the general, hike all 
true science Phronesis, on the other hand, concerns itself also with 
the application of general moral knowledge to the particular practical 
case 4 Thus politics, which once in Plato had not merely been the 


' On the development of the conception of phronesis see my Aristotle, above, 
pp 83 ff 

2 See Eth Eud I 4 121561 and 6,1 5 1216211 ff On the conception of 
phronests and its significance in the Eudemian Ethics see my Arzstolle, above, 
pp 236 ff, 239 ff 

3 Eth Nic VI 7 114162 From what has been said it 1s clear that sophza 
is both science and intuition of the things that are most valuable by nature 
Hence men say that Anaxagoras and Thales and such persons are sophor but 
not phronimor, when they see them ignorant of their own advantage, and they 
say that the things which these men know are exceedingly marvellous and 
difficult and divine, but useless, and that they do not seek human goods But 
phronests concerns human affairs and matters that can be deliberated For 
good deliberation 1s, we say, the most essential function of the phronzmos " 
11407 Hence we think that Pericles and such men are phromimoz, because 
they can see what 15 good for themselves and for men, and we think that 
household-managers and statesmen are persons of this sort Clearly Aristotle 
is here arguing against his own earlier and still purely Platonic statements 10 
the Protrepizcus and the Eudemian Ethics 

‘ Eth Nic VI 7, 1141"°9 ff, and 5, 11408 24 ff 
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ruling science but also included all human knowledge within itself, 
1s relegated to a lower level, together with 1ts subordinate ethics , for 
its organ 1s phronests, as much in legislation as in politics in the 
Narrower sense Since man is by no means the highest being in the 
world, ethics and politics are by no means equivalent to the highest 
science ' The separation of metaphysics from ethics that Anstotle 
carned through 1s here clearly observable That 1s not indeed any 
devaluation of the theoretic life, rather a heightening of its intel- 
Jectual rank , but the higher the sky the less it touches the earth , and 
that is why in the Nicomachean Ethics it 1s not easy to discover what 
precisely, apart from the intellectual precedence of the theoretic over 
the practical life, the inner dependence of moral virtue on scientific 
knowledge consists in 7 Modern scholars have made acute inquiries 
ito this matter But the result 1s negative, and the mere fact that 
Aristotle fails to make any positive utterance on the question 1s 
significant of the weakness of the connexion between the doctrine of 
virtue and character proper and the picture of the happiness of the 
theoretic life that crowns the whole at the end? The whole of the 
Nicomachean Ethics contains no sentence like that which, at the end 
of the Eudemian Ethics, makes knowledge of God the measure of all 
moral evaluation * The position 1s perfectly clear The preferred 
status of the speculative life 1s indeed preserved unchanged in the 
Nicomachean Ethics , ever since Anstotle’s young days, when he had 
sent his Protrepticus into the world while still a pupil of Plato, that 
had remained the unmoving pole of his philosophical hfe But the 
dependence, also taken over from Plato, of the doctnne of character 
and virtue upon theoretical philosophy and theology, has progres- 
sively disappeared The tendency of Anstotle’s own development 1s, 
on the contrary, always to increase the division between the practical 
and the theoretical spheres , and the weight of his own scientific con- 


' Eth Nec VI 7, 1141821 ‘It 1s absurd to think that politics or phronesis 
1s the best, since man 1s not the best thing in the cosmos ’ 

7 See my Aristotle above, pp 239 ff 

3 LH G Greenwood Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Book Six (Cambndge, 
1909) pp 82 ff after a very subtle examination of all utterances bearing on 
this point in the Nicomachean Ethics, came to the correct conclusion that we 
remain condemned to mere conjectures about it 

* Greenwood’s statement Actions are good, according to Anstotle, in pro- 
portion as they lead to the Gruwpntixds Plos as the end’ (op cit, p 82), only 
fits the relation of moral virtue to the contemplation of God as formulated in 
the final sentences of the Eudemian Ethics To the Nrcomachean Ethics, on the 
other hand, applies what he says on page 83 He probably followed to some 
extent the feelings of the ordinary man in attnbuting to moral actions an 
independent goodness of their own and would allow the modrmmés Blos to 
possess a certain rationality and value even though it should ignore or contemn 
the Gewpntixds Plos altogether ' 
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tribution to ethics les in his gemal development of that part of it 
whose preponderance has given the whole its name, to wit, the doc- 
trine of character and the system of the moral virtues! It is true 
that he also still recognizes the ‘intellectual virtues’, that 1s, the 
spintual and intellectual education of man, as the second pillar of 
the value of the personality , he even gives 1n the sixth book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics a detailed analysis of these purely intellectual 
powers and capacities of man? But this analysis 1s connected with 
the very inquiry that led him to separate the intellectual side from 
the specifically ethical Rather than aiming at positively preparing 
for, and connecting to the doctrine of virtue, the doctrine of the 


' See my Aristotle, above, p 396 and frequently 

2 The distinction between moral and intellectual virtues in Aristotle’s ethics 
had already been made by Plato, so that what we have here 1s an Academic 
doctnnal tradition This has apparently not yet been noticed, and I did not 
notice it myself until, during a seminar on Plato’s Cratylus in the winter term 
of 1926-7, I discovered that there 1s a definite pnnciple in the ordering of the 
etymologies of the technical terms that come after the names of the gods and of 
physical conceptions (such as ‘sun , ‘moon’, ‘stars , ‘hghtning’, ‘fire, air’, 
‘ether’, and so on) Furst come phronests nmoesis, episteme synests, sophia 
After the mention of the ‘good there follow ‘justice’ and courage Tem- 
perance , the third virtue usually listed as a typical example of the ‘ethical 
virtues, 1s inserted after phyronests and moests as a Sort of annotation, because 
it 1s interpreted as meaning the preservation of phronesis (owrnpla ppovisecs) 
and could therefore be dealt with in passing here The conceptions such as 
phronesis, noesis, sophia, synesis, and so on, are very closely connected with 
justice , ‘temperance’, and ‘courage’ Both sets fall under the common con- 
ception of ‘virtue Whereas the latter are the ‘moral virtues’ in Anstotle s 
sense, the former correspond precisely to the intellectual virtues’ of the sixth 
book of the Nicomachean Ethics It follows that Plato had already analysed 
the conception of virtue into a phronetic and an ethical element and determined 
the various kinds of the virtues of phronesis and vt ethos by his method of 
division This 1s ar important point for our view of the development of Ans- 
totle’s ethics, which in other respects too, operates at every step with established 
Academic doctnnes and conceptions Significantly however Plato, unhke 
Nicomachean Ethics VI, did not yet regard phronesis as 4 mere species of intel- 
lectual virtue but as the genus of this whole class That 1s proved by Philebus 
194 where we read that one must grasp phroneszs (and pleasure) not merely 
as one but also as many in its various forms, and this 1s presented as the great 
achievement of the method of division that has just been descmbed There 
follow in Pétlebus 19 D the same species of phronesis as in Cratylus 411 D ff 
and Nicomachean Ethics VI This corresponds exactly to the view and termino- 
logy of the early Anstotle in the Protrepticus and the Eudemian Fthics (see mv 
Aristotle, above, pp 82 and 239) This whole Platonic and early Aristotelian 
terminology and determination of the place of pArones:s among the intellectual 
virtues is being attacked by Aristotle in the sixth book of the Nicumachean 
Ethics The early date which 1s at present favoured for Cratylus seems to me 
hard to reconcile with its differentiated doctmne of virtue, but that 1s only one 
of many evidences that cannot be discussed here A thorough re-examination 
of this difficult dialogue from the standpoint of our present knowledge of Plato 
1s an urgent need and 1s being undertaken 
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theoretical hfe which we read at the end of the Nicomachean Ethtcs, 
it enlarges the gulf between this originally central part of Aristotle’s 
ethics and the doctrine of virtue proper Thus 1t provides a striking 
confirmation of our proof of the progressive loosening of the tie con- 
necting the theoretic life with the kernel of Aristotle’s ethics 

The picture here drawn of the development of Aristotle’s ethics 1s 
confirmed by the further transformations of the problem in the 
Peripatetic school Unfortunately the ethical writings of Anstotle’s 
chief pupils are lost to us Our most important source, the sole 
ethical work of the period that survives nearly complete, is the so 
called Great Ethics, handed down under Aristotle’s name, the work 
of some Peripatetic who lived not before the scholarchate of Theo- 
phrastus' The way in which the author reproduces the ideas of 


' This 1s the established view since Spengel’s famous discussion of the three 
Ethics in the Munich Academy After Kapp and I had shown the genuineness 
of the Eudemian Ethics, Hans von Arnim in a whole series of writings has 
recently defended the genuineness of the so called Greai Ethics (which, of course, 
is the smallest) and interpreted it as the earliest and most orginal of the 
Aristotehan Ethics, without, however, producing the smallest conviction I 
must entirely associate myself with the cmtical rejection of his view by two 
such proven experts in the study of Aristotle s ethics as Professor E Kapp in 
his two articles (Gnomon 1927) and Professor J L Stocks in Manchester 
(Deutsche Literatur-Zertung, 1927) Its, after all, not the first time that learned 
experts in old masters have confused the copy and the onginal Arnim’s only 
partisan that he will value ts Schlerermacher in his Kerlin Academy lecture 
Schleiermacher was certainly a high and sensitive mind, but his services con- 
cerning Plato were due to philosophical and artistic congemality not to his- 
torical vision, on the contrary, as a pupil of the Halle rationalists he had no 
eye for Plato's development, and his authority postponed our histoncal know- 
ledge of it for decades He succeeded no better with the Great Ethics He 
strangely thought it the only genuine one, rejecting the two genuine ones 
because only the Great Ethics came up to his Kantian ideal of a true ethics He 
thought that it did not like the other two Liéhics, make morality depend on 
theoretical reason but left the theoretic life aside But that 1s precisely the 
main argument for its spuriousness Now that we can clearly survey the 
development from Plato through Anstotle to the latter’s pupils in its particular 
stages and grasp the strict inner necessity of this intellectual process, 1t ought 
not to be hard to see that the Great Ethics fits in only here (after the Nzco- 
machean), and necessanly here The fact 1s that Arnim has simply not entered 
into the new way of comparing different stages in the history of a problem as 
Stocks nghtly emphasized Let it be here extended to the Great Ethics for the 
present problem as a substitute for any further refutation of Arnims argu- 
ments For his method seems to me to strain out gnats and swallow camels 
This way of approach will be carned out for the whole of the Great Ethics by 
my pupil Richard Walzer in his forthcoming book (Volume VI of Neue Philo- 
logesche Untersuchungen), which I must naturally touch on in the single point 
that lam here discussing That the Great Ethics dates itself by using as example 
Neleus, the favourite pupil of Theophrastus and inhentor of his hbrary in the 
Same way as Anstotle m his writings had used Neleus father, his friend and 
fellow-scholar Conscus, escaped Arnim’s notice Wailamowitz acquainted him 
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Anstotle’s ethics abbreviated and clarified, mostly in close depen- 
dence on the Eudemian but also using the Nicomachean version, 


with it in Hermes for 1927, and drew the correct conclusion that the Great 
Ethics 1s not to be placed before the time of Theophrastus Arnim’s objection 
(in Hermes for 1928) that Neleus heard Anstotle (the late Anstotle!) and there- 
fore did not enter the School under Theophrastus, misses the main difficulty 

as I have shown in Entstehungsgeschichte, &c, p 34, and in Aristotle (above, 
p 256), Anstotle’s habit of citing Coriscus as an example obviously goes back 
to the time when Conscus was himself present at the lecture, which was soon 
after Plato’s death and in Assos and Scepsis whither Conscus had returned 
according to Plato s sixth letter a considerable time previously Particularly 
do the witty allusions of the Ewdemian Ethics to Comscus give the most 
vivid impression of actuality and presuppose that the listeners have personal 
acquaintance with the man That in a still earlier lecture on ethics, which 
the Great Ethics would be, according to Arnim Aristotle would have men- 
tioned the ungrown son of Comscus (who presumably was attending the 
lecture *?) and only later come to make the father, the old fnend of his youth 
his standing example, 1s absurd and chronologically impossible On the con- 
trary the isolated mention of Neleus can be explained only by the assumption 
that the use of his father Coriscus as example had at some earlier time been 
common form in Anstotle’s school And that fits into the post-Anstotelian 
period only The post Amstotelian ongin of the Great Ethics 1s also indicated 
by numerous technical terms foreign to Amstotle and introduced by Theo- 
phrastug which Walzer will collect Asan example of the sort of thing one can 
point to the un Anstotelian spurious books of the Hzstory of Animals, whose 
ongin 1n particular cases can still be illuminated more precisely by such study 
of words But, apart from all these proofs the non-Anstotelian ongin of the 
Great Ethics 1s mdicated above all by its language at every step Itis of course, 
hke all Peripatetic prose dependent on the diction of Anstotle, but it betrays 
itself as later by a multitude of Hellenistic symptoms Some of these shall be 
hsted here They positively offer themselves to every connoisseur of Anstotle’s 
language The Great Lthics uses forms which dumng Attic times and in Anstotle 
are not yet used or at any rate appear only as quite isolated exceptions Thus 
we have the future elaraopev once in Top I 18, 108% 28, otherwise only in the 
spunous Rhet ad Al 36, 1441> 29, but in the Great Ethics 11824 4 elAfooyer, 
12084 26 elAjow, 11832 16 and 17 «lafon the aorist elajom only in Gr Eth 
I 1, 11825, 8, 1186210 II 10, 12084 35, elAqoas 12084 31 but nowhere in 
Aristotle except for one place in the spurious Probl (KIX 42 9216 26) which 
are themselves of later origin ofAquev occurs only once in the whole Ansto- 
telian corpus (Amal IV 8 y3%25), butin the Gy Fth at 11994 32 and 35,1e 
twice in asmaller space oldao1, 1190 24 otherwise only once in the spurious 
On Marvellous Reports 119, 84282 eTAopev used as a present = dp@pev (with 
subordmate clause Stav @éAwyev) 1213221, vy 12015 28 (Amst writes vyia) 

and more of the ike Itis known that the use of unép for tep!, which is common 
in Hellenistic Greek occurs in Anstotle only in vanishingly few places, but 
in the Great Ethics 1t 1s the rule For the author to come forward with I 

1s un-Aristotelian, but common 1n other learned literature, e g in the Hippo- 
cratic corpus, in the Gr Eth 1181> 28 thy tmevuulav Aimalas Aout dv por Eye, 
11695 9 AAA épel por, Ta Toia Aiacdproov, &c Characteristic 1s also the lively, 
direct address more hke the diatnbe style, where the opponent imagined by 
the speaker says ‘you’ With this compare the constantly occurring ‘he says’ 
as a means of introducing the adversary’s objections, 1198 11, 12008 19, 21, 
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agrees entirely with the usual method of handmg down doctnnes in 
the close-knit Greek schools of philosophy, even to the pecuhar mx- 
ture of dependence and freedom towards the doctrine of the founder 
We cannot doubt that the method of the later Permpatetic com- 
mentators 1s ultimately derived from those ways of handing on the 


12088 25, 27, 12125 38, 1213"1,6 &c A particularly vivid imaginary dialogue 
of this sort in the ‘you’ and ‘I’ style is for example, 1208" 20 ‘But perhaps 
someone would say ‘'When the passions are in what state (Stav més Exwor!) 
do they not prevent 1t, and when are they in that state’? For I don’t know "’ 
That sort of thing 1s not easy to say, the physician cannot say it either, when 
he tells you to give barley-gruel tu the fevensh person ‘How shall I recognize 
fever?" (Read alo84vwpai ) When, he says, you see him looking pale *' And 
how shall I know pallor’”’ There the physician must use his judgement For 
if, he says, you don’t have in yourself the power to perceive such things, yu1 
can’t know’ There is nothing lke this regular school-jargon in the whole of 
Anstotle The striving for palpable sensual clarity does not fit Anstotle’s 
reserved and objective manner It occurs throughout the Great Ethecs Charac- 
tenmstic of the work 1s also the author’s favounte tnck of interrupting himself 
with an insistently didactic ‘Why ?’, 11825 32, 11836 11, and often Similar are 
the ‘What then? someone wil} say’, 1185223, Yes 1190937 1208820 Very 
commonly the author uses a subject in the neuter plural with a verb in the 
plural, 11945 32 1197* 37 > 33, 1200 26-7, 12014 3, 1206612, and often The 
terminology of the school 1s already charactenstically sprawled out in him, he 
says not only ‘the best’ or ‘the good , but also the best good’, as well as ‘the 
final end’ and the hke He is un-Anstotelian also in his slovenly habit of 
redundantly repeating words especially after a parenthetic subordinate clause 
as in 1183429 Yet they think they must, when they speak about the good, 
must speak about the idea’, or immediately thereafter, 933 ‘Not that the 
political scrence or faculty, about which we are now speaking, it does not in- 
quire about this good’, 119671 ‘And if the person towards whom it bids him 
act, 1f he does not act towards this person, he wrongs him’, 119848 ‘Nor is the 
reason and nor 1s the choice quite completed’, 120421 Nor are these 
pleasures are not processes’, 1206 26 ‘But the passions do not, if they receive 
a start from reason towards noble things, they do not necessarily follow’, 
similarly wr ou 119541 instead of oux oux The use of ‘you' = ‘one’, 
which 1s not usual in Aristotle though common in the rest of scientific literature, 
occurs 1197 16 ‘for you would not separate , with which only the you will 
find’ 1n the spurious Cafegorzes 1s comparable 11858 30 ‘Whatever you throw 
in ifyoudonotthrowin  forifyouthrowin ifyoudonotthrowin The 
regular use of fv = ‘was’ for totly = ‘1s’ 1s characteristic, 118229, 1185813, 
11944 20, and often, even in the form 119646 ‘But perhaps this was not true 
and it 1s impossible for a man to wrong himself’ (where fv should not be 
emended to 4) also the regular ouxém: = ‘no longer’ instead of ov = ‘not’ 
Redundance occurs also in 12034 11 ‘to whom nothing of any good sort belongs’, 
and in 1204) 21 the addition of the demonstrative pronoun atta, which comes 
several times, and 120471 wiv ov dpa This list could be substantially in- 
creased I see no trace of an attempt by von Armm to explain the linguistic 
pecuhanties of the Great Ethics, or even to face the fact that the author wntes 
such an abnormal Greek Even if the train of thought in the Great Ethics did 
not betray the same etiolated and scholastic deadness, its hnguistic condition 
would be enough to exclude all serous discussion of its genuineness among 
philologists 
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doctrines of the school that established themselves in the very first 
generations after Anstotle This can still be made plain by the 
example of Theophrastus’ fragment on metaphysics, or of Eudemus’ 
physics, and we have recently become able to do so even for so 
obscure a period of the Peripatos as the late second century BC , for 
the excerpts of the Pseudo-Ocellus have preserved pieces of a Per- 
patetic lecture of this time, actually a paraphrasing reproduction of 
Anistotle’s work On Coming to be and Passing away' In giving his 
personal nuance to the fixed doctrines of the school which he inherits, 
the author of the Great Etjics often uses the form of the aporza, as 
Aristotle before him had done with regard to the traditional doctrine 
of the Academy, which his own exposition often simply followed ? 
His omissions and his emphases, however, also frequently reveal his 
own attitude to the questions he deals with, questions which he often 
completely fails to understand in the sense they originally had for 
Aristotle This appears particularly in the peculiar difficulties that 
Aristotle incurred because his intellectual progress compelled him to 
be perpetually settling accounts with Plato The anchoring of ethics 
m the theoretic life was precisely such a Platonic legacy that caused 
no shight difficulty to the author of the Great Ethics 

The end of the Great Ethics 1s unfortunately lost Jt breaks off in 
the middle of the treatment of friendship, to which, as we know, the 
Nicomachean Ethics adds as tenth book a (second) discussion of 
pleasure and the doctrine of the theoretic hfe Wecannot say whether 
the Great Ethics once ended in the same way , 1 1s not at all necessary, 
for particularly in structure it leans more on the Eudemian Ethics, 


' The remains of the physics of Eudemus are brought together in the collec- 
tion of his fragments by I-eonhard Spengel The metaphysical fragment of 
Theophrastus was last edited by Usener {now by Ross and Fobes, Oxford, 
1929 —Tr] On Pseudo-Ocellus’ use of pre-Andronican Penpatetic interpreta- 
tion of Anstotle’s On Coming to be and Passing away, see R Harder, Ocellus 
Lucanus, ext und hommentar, Berlin, 1926, pp 97-111 (‘ olume I of my Neue 
Philologische Untersuchungen) 

2 Just one example of this In Eth Nic VI 1, 1138> 20-34 Amstotle says 
that the ‘nght mean’, of which he had spoken in determining the essence ci 
ethical virtue, 1s as the mght Jogos says’, but this determination 1s not clear 
enough and needs to be made more precise In II 2 110331, we learn that 
the definition of the morally good habit as ‘in accord with the nght Jogos 1s 
universally admitted (kody) and can be immediately assumed, but will later 
require more precise determimation Finally, we hear in VI 13, 1 144> 21, that 
‘now everybody , when he defines virtue adds the phrase in accord with the 
right Jogos’, which naturally refers to the Academy, whose pupils often diverged 
on such questions The ideal task of research, no longer possible in detail, 1s to 
separate the Academic basis of every Aristotehan conception and doctrine 
sharply from the individual modification that Arnstotle made m1t The same 
holds for the relation of the Great Ethics to Aristotle except that here both 
originals are preserved to us 
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and it reproduces the end of that This end, the sections on the rela- 
tion between happiness and good fortune, and on true calocagathy, 
is a sort of parallel to the doctrime of happiness at the end of the 
Nicomachean Ethics , but it is also charactenstically different there- 
from For this reason it 1s not probable that the Great Ethics, which 
adopts this end of the Eudemian Ethics (though it transfers it to 
before the treatment of friendship), originally also adopted the end 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, the description of the theoretic hfe! 
That would not correspond to rts attitude to contemplation and the 
intellectual virtues, which 1s in other respects also fairly negative 
In reproducing the end of the Eudemian Ethics, the doctrine of good 
fortune, the author of the Great Ethics sigmficantly omitted the 
metaphysical element, the ‘devine good fortune’, which was so 
thoroughly essential to the late-Platonic attitude of the Eudemsan 
Ethics* Similarly from the treatment of calocagathy, also borrowed 
from the end of the Eudemian Ethics, he omitted the relation to the 
contemplation of God and to the theoretic life The startzng-pomt 
of the Eudemzan Ethics has also dropped out, the question of happi- 
ness and the choice of a ‘hfe’, where the theoretic life 1s described as 
one of those open to choice, and the solution of the problem of happi- 
ness by this means 1s thus prepared from the beginning In view of 
what we have ascertained about the weakening of the connexion 
between the theoretic life and the central part of ethics in the N2co- 
machean Ethics, 1t cannot astonish us that this process, which we can 
follow from Plato and Aristotle's early Protreptrcus on through the 
Eudemian to the Nicomachean Ethics, should reveal itself in the 
Great Ethics mm its most advanced stage It is the process of the 
increasing dispossession of the metaphysical and intellectual element 
(historically speaking, the Platonic element) from Aristotle's ethics 
Aristotle himself never went so far as to abandon this Platonic legacy 
that had been so decisive for his attitude of research and his ideal of 
science But his pupils were sometimes more Anstotelhan than Aris- 


' Gr Eth IY 8 on good fortune and II 9 on calocagathy are attached to the 
dectrine of pleasure and its significance for happiness (11 7) The two chapters 
are exactly parallel to chapters VIIT 2 and VIII 3 of the Eudemian Lthics 
The parallelism of these two sections tu the last book of the Nzcomachean 
Ethics 1s strengthened when we make them follow the section on pleasure, as 
they do in the Great Ethics, for the tenth book of the Nicomachean Ethics also 
begins with a discussion of pleasure A special discussion of the theoretic life 
need not have followed even in the Eudemian Lthics, for which that life is the 
centre of motion It1s practically out of the question in the Great Ethics owing 
to the removal of this whole part II 7-9 from the end of the whole to before 
the discussion of the intellectual virtues 

? The late-Platonic doctrine of divine fortune urgently needs a separate 
examunation, before it can be assigned its mght place in the history of the 
problem of tyche or fortune among the Greeks 
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totle, and the distance of the philosophical situation of the Great 
Ethics from Plato impresses itself very sharply m that work from the 
first page on With this 1s connected the fact that the emancipation 
of ethics from the theory of Ideas, to which the two genume Ethics 
of Aristotle devote so much space and on which they found it neces- 
sary to spend such great pains, is assumed as an established fact by 
the Great Ethics nght from the beginning, in the short historical 
retrospect with which it opens There Pythagoras and Plato are 
blamed because neither of them understood how to keep ethics inde- 
pendent of metaphysical speculations one confounded the question 
of virtue with number-metaphysics, the other with the theory of 
Ideas and ontology Socrates 1s praised because he kept himself free 
from this intermingling ! 

The absolute selfevidence of the emancipation of ethics from 
metaphysics for the author of the Great Ethics from its opening 
sentences on must naturally reveal itself especially in his treatment 
of the so called intellectual virtues, and of the question of the relation 
between sophia and phronesis In the early Anstotle (Protrepticus, 
Eudemian Ethics) sopma and phronests were, m full accord with 
Plato’s view, not yet strictly distinguished, because moral insight 
was rooted in the knowledge of the highest good and the latter was 
immediately decisive for moral action In the sixth book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics a sharp line was drawn between the two, as we 
have shown above The Great Ethics goes one step farther Although 
it adopts no radically divergent point of view, but here, too, gives the 
problem in a form externally true to Anstotle’s ethics, yet that at 
goes beyond the Nicomachean Ethics 1s clear In that work there 15 
assumed from the beginning a perfect equalitv between the intel- 
lectual and the moral virtues, which 1s what makes it necessary 
to give an intensive argument for their explicit separation The 
thoroughness with which phroneszs, as specifically moral and practical 
reason, 1s there separated from pure theoretical sophia, the know- 
ledge of the highest and most general principles, 1s due to the fact 
that this division of the realms was to Aristotle as a Platonist even in 
the last phase of his development by no means yet selfevident {t 
was he who had to achieve it, and the particular inquiry that was 
needed 1n order to separate the intellectual virtues and sophza from 
the doctrine of character itself directly gave them a new claim to 
be treated in ethics This hybmd position of theirs had a certain inner 
justification to Aristotle because of the course of his development 
The author of the Great Ethics finds it, in spite of bis loyalty to the 
tradition, fundamentally mcomprehensible and uncomfortable When 
in the discussion of phronesis (I 34), which corresponds to the sixth 

1 Gr, Ethics T 1, 11828 10-30 
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book of the Nicomachean Ethics, he from the very first divides the 
rational part of the soul (Aoyixdév) into a practically deliberative and 
a scientifically apprehending part (BouAevtixév and émiotnpovikdv), 
he 1s assuming as fixed and solidified that essential distinction between 
phronesis and sophia which was first achieved in the corresponding 
section of the Nicomachean Ethics In this he was following some 
earher Peripatetic who taught the same division, as 1s shown by the 
excerpts from the ethical literature of the Peripatetic school in 
Stobaeus (II 117,14 W) He draws much farther-reaching conse- 
quences from this sharp distinction between phronests and sophia 
than Aristotle had It means to him the complete emancipation of 
phronests from sophia Yet he 1s in a sense only following logically 
in the direction imitiated by Aristotle when he expresses his wonder 
that sophia, which he distinguishes from phronesis as being purely 
theoretical knowledge, 1s not completely excluded from ethics ‘One 
might puzzle and wonder why, when we are speaking of morals and 
of some political inquiry, we mention sophia’ So speaks a man 
when confronted with an established tradition to which he externally 
submits although he no longer really understands it This 1s no great 
philosophical wonder such as that which according to Plato 1s the 
beginning of all wisdom It 1s the schoolman’s ‘I wonder’, at pecu- 
harties of the tradition that are no longer grasped For this author 
the question of sophia has lost the actuality that it possessed for 
Anstotle as a Platonist To explain its troduction he has to think 
up all sorts of scholastic subtleties He comforts himself with the 
reflection that it 1s really a sign of wide philosophical vision to take 
notice of such secondary questions which do not strictly belong to 
the subject , furthermore, ethics concerns the soul, and to the soul 
belongs theoretical science also—and the rest of the foolish ¢ hatter !# 

At the time when the Great Ethics was written, the Peripatos was 
actually weighing thc doctrine that practical reason has the primacy 
over the theoretical, and some were defending it The Great Ethacs 
itself raises at the end of Book I the question whether phronests be 
not the real ruling force in the soul, ‘as 1t seems and as 1s debated’ 
That this refers to a real opponent of the Aristotelian view and 1s not 
a mere invented aporza is also shown by the ‘he says’ which 1s used 
to introduce an argument of the representative of this thesis How- 
ever, the Great Ethics does not tum so far away from Anstotle as to 
subordinate sophia to phronesis and throw it completely out of ethics 
It 1s characteristic of the mtermediate mtellectual position of its 
author that he does not draw this consequence to which his own 
thought really presses, but holds fast to the tradition of the school 
although he can no longer maintain it without reserve He tries to 

1 Gr Eth I 34, 1197 28-30 2 Ibid 1197 30-5 
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defend the orthodox Perpatetic view against the daring heresy of 
the pre-ermnence of practical reason by means of a picture , and com- 
pares phronests to the steward, whose position 1s that of a servant, 
whereas sophva corresponds in the intellectual economy of the soul 
to the master" How much even in the Great Ethics the interest in 
logos or reason has in fact yielded to the importance of character and 
the emotions 1s shown by a sentence hke the following, in which the 
author 1s summing up his view in conclusion ‘In general, not Jogos, 
as others think, 1s the beginning and guide to virtue, but rather the 
emotions '* The ‘others’ to whom he here objects are of course 
primarily the creators of Greek ethics, Socrates and Plato , but Aris- 
totle must here be reckoned as a Platonist too, he, too, 1s hable to the 
reproach of the Great Ethtcs that he assigned to the intellect a high 
significance m moral trainng To grve the passions their rights 
against logos means nothing else than that ethics, both theoretically 
and practically, must concern itself above all with ethos or character 
The determination with which the author emphasizes this against 
Anistotle from the first lies onwards 1s connected with his syste- 
Matic Suppression of Jogos and the ‘rational part of the sou.’ 

The chief argument of the Nicomachean Ethics for the pre-eminence 


1 Ibid 119859 ff , ‘he says’ ibid 119811 At first sight one might think 
that this aporia meant just the same as Eth Nie VI 7, 114121 ‘For itis 
absurd to think that politics or phronests 1s the best since man 1s not the 
best thing in the cosmos But that is merely a rejection of the Socratic~ 
Platonic notion of phronests in its ambiguity Since the word phronests ongin- 
ally referred only to human affairs, Aristotle could not adopt it as a designation 
for the highest intellectual faculty even in the extended sense including sophia 
that the later Plato had given it He was compelled to 1estore sophia to its 
tights, as being the highest form of rational knowledge because its subject 1s 
the divine But that installation of phyonesis as of the highest smportance 
which Gr Fth I 34, 11989 attacks 1s in its turn a polemic directed against 
this Aristotelian supremacy of sophia That it 15 not Plato’s conception of 
phronests that is here meant follows from the fact that one can never say of 
Plato that he questioned the pnmacy of sophia and declared that phronesis 

instead’ is the ruling element in the soul On the other hand, what Eth Nic 
says in the place mentioned fits him exactly he believed politics or phronests 
to be the best, not indeed because he thought man the best thing in the cosmos’ 
as Aristotle there expresses 1t but because the subject of politics and phronesis 
the Idea of the Good was to him definitely the highest thing both in the human 
world and in the cosmos The struggle between phronesis and sophia for first 
place could not begin until Aristotle had separated them again, and politics 
was no longer one with metaphysics as in Plato While Anstotle decides for 
sophia because its object 15 the higher, his adversary against whom the Great 
Ethics 1s arguing champions phronesis because it cares for all’ that 1s, has the 
supreme authority in practice whereas sophia merely wishes to remain 1n its 
study as undisturbed as possible But precisely this seems to the author of the 
Great Ethics the more distinguished To him, therefore, phyonesis 15 merely 
the housekeeper and not the mistress of the soul 

2 Gr Eth Il 7, 1200617 
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of sopa and the theoretic life over the life of practical activity, 
namely the mference from the mtellectual activity of the divine 
mind to the highest and most valuable form of human existence, 1s 
also dropped by the Great Ethics That agrees with the effort to keep 
aloof from everything metaphysical But obviously it also represents 
a concession to some opponent who maintained that the activity of 
Aristotle’s God, contemplating only himself, 1s emphatically not the 
highest conceivable, any more than such a contemplation of self 
would be the highest and most valuable state fora man That the 
author of the Great Ethics took the objection seriously 1s shown by 
his himself applying the argument to the question of the selfsuffi- 
ciency of the happy man, and warning us to beware of a hasty 
analogical inference from the selfsufficiency of God to what 1s 
worthy of mortal man’s endeavour ! 

If, then, our author found the seat of human virtue so decidedly 
and exclusively in character, we must ask ourselves whether he could 
still speak of intellectual virtue at all in addition to ethical virtue ? 
Would not the concept of arete have to take on for him the meaning, 
originally strange to a Greek, of our word ‘morality’? One would 
expect 1t In fact, however, we find, here as in his relation to the 
question of sophia, rather doubt and hesitation than sharp finality in 
thought We even meet with direct contradictions in his statements 
on the point Aristotle had handed down to him the doctrine that 
it is a mark of the conception of areté that an action or habit 1s 
‘praised’ So, when he introduces the division of the soul into the 
rational and the irrational part, and attaches to this the distinction 
between the ethical virtues (as courage and temperance) and the 
intellectual virtues (as intuition, wisdom, memory, &c ), he firmly 
sets aside the intellectual virtues as only incidental to ethics, in 


' Eth Nic X 8, 1178 7-23 man believes that God enjoys perfect happiness 
Yet it 1s not credible that God ts active in affairs or exercises any kind of moral 
activity, be 1t courage or generosity or justice or prudence All that 1s com- 
pletely unworthy of God If we remove action of this sort from a hfe, there 
clearly remains as content nothing but pure thought God’s activity and 
blessedness ts therefore to be concerved as theoretical activity (@ewpntin) 
tvipyeia) Hence for man too, the happiest way of life 1s that which most 
resembles this divine existence (cf Metaph A 7, 1072625) The Great Ethics 1s 
concerned with an opponent of this argument in II_ 15, 1212537 It appears 
to take no stand towards his objection, so far as concerns the activity of God 
(see 121347 ‘let us put aside the question what God will contemplate’) but 
that the author admits it so far as concerns the inference from God to man 
follows from 1212> 33 ‘The analogy customanly drawn from God in the dis- 
cussions 1s neither right there nor would 1t be useful here" Thus he rejects the 
doctrine of the selfsufficiency of the happy man, and with 1t the identification 
of human happiness with the temporal enjoyment of the thought-activity that 
God enjoys eternally 
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accordance with his high estimate of ethical virtue Our action 
receives praise, he says, only when it concerns ethical qualities, no 
one 1s praised on account of the superiority of his mind, as being wise 
or penetrating or anything of that sort ' That 1s the opposite of what 
Aristotle teaches in the parallel passage of the Nicomachean and the 
Eudemian Ethics We are told there that man 1s praised on account 
of the qualities of his mind as well as those of his character * 

To Aristotle the conception of aveté was not yet narrowed to the 
meaning ‘virtue’, as it was for common speech and for the way of 
thinking natural to the author of the Great Ethics, who 1s here 
directly controverting Aristotle > The only strange thing 1s that he 
1s not so consistent as entirely to deny the character of virtue to 
intellectual qualities such as phvonests and sophia, but, the farther 
he advances and the deeper he thinks himself into his model, the 
more confused he becomes about the denial he had so energetically 
announced Not only does he calmly retain the traditional classifica- 
tion of phronesis, sophra, understanding, &c , as virtues He plainly 
contradicts himself in his detailed discussion of them (I 34) in refer- 
ence to the sixth book of the Necomachean Ethics Forhe there asserts 
repeatedly, and even seeks to prove in form, that one ts also praised 
for valuable intellectual qualities, and why * Even stranger tv him 


1 Gy Eth I 5, 118555 In the rational (part of the soul] arise phronests, 
shrewdness, sophia quickness in learning, memory and the hke In the irra- 
tional part arise the virtues, as they are called, temperance, justice, courage 
and whatever other aspects of character seem praiseworthy For we are called 
praiseworthy on account of these But no one 1s praised on account of those 
belonging to the rational part No one 1s praised because he 1s wise or because 
he is prudent or because of any such quality ’ 

2 Eth Nic I 13, 110344 Virtue 1s also divided by this distinction (of the 
rational] and irrational parts of the soul] For we call some of them intellectual 
and some moral—sophra and understanding and phronesis intellectual liberality 
and temperance moral When we are talking of character we do not call a man 
wise or understanding but gentle or temperate, but we praise the wise man also 
for his habit Praiseworthy habits we call virtues Similarly Fth Eud II 1 
122025 There are two kinds of virtue the moral and the intellectual For we 
praise not only the just but also the understanding and the wise’ 

3 In Gr Eth I 5 118555 he makes the distinction in the rational part of 
the soul arise phronests, sophia, and the like (obviously speaking vaguely on 
purpose) , in the irrational part amse ‘the virtues, as they are called’ Though 
he immediately afterwards relapses into the Amstotelian usage and speaks of 

virtues of the rational part’, it 1s quite clear that this point of view 1s really 
strange to him Thats why he tres to distinguish them from the real virtues, 
the ethical ones, at least by this mark, that they do not receive praise 

* Itis probably impossible to explain this contradiction as long as we assume 
that both sides of it arose from the independent thinking of the author Just 
asin I 34 he is taking the sixth book of the Nicomachean Etmcs as his model, 
so in the contradictory passage I 5, 11855 ff , he has obviously copied some 
other Penpatetic who rejected the hypothesis of intellectual virtues or at any 
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than the conception of intellectual ‘virtues’ 1s naturally Anstotle’s 
view that there are ‘virtues’ not only of the rational and irrational 
parts of the soul but even of the ‘nutritive’ part The tradition of 
the school and the wording of Anstotle’s Eth1cs compel him to men- 
tion this peculiar view , but he obviously expects no sympathy for it 
from his hearers or readers, and declares that the question whether 
such a kind of virtue 1s to be assumed had best be dropped from 
ethics! As little as he grasps the culmination of Anstotle’s ethics in 
metaphysics when he asks what sophta 1s doing in morals, does he 
understand its anchoring in the teleological system of nature when 
he can no longer grasp human virtue as the next level above the 
virtue of plants and animals 

One gets definitely the impression that the Great Ethics 1s tacking 
apprehensively between the steep contradictions that rent the Pert- 
patetic school asunder during the generation of Aristotle’s earhest 
pupils They concerned precisely the point on which we have found 
the author vacillating between independent criticism and pupillary 
fidelity to the tradition, namely the determination of the value of 
the theoretic life and the ‘intellectual virtues’ in elevating human 
hfe, and their place in ethics We still know the name of the enemy 
within the gates who attacked Anstotle strongly and rejected his 
high estimation of the theoretical life , it was Dic aearchus of Messene 
Tradition makes him in this matter the polar opposite of Theo- 
phrastus, who, as Aristotle’s successor in the direction of the school 
and his truest adherent, but also undoubtedly out of his mnermost 
convictions as a researcher, held fast to the doctrine of the primacy 
of the theoretic hfe The controversy between him and Dicaearchus 
must have been celebrated, for mm Cicero’s time the contention 


rate denied that they were praiseworthy It 1s believed that the influence of 
this man 1s also to be traced in the avoidance of the Anstotelian technical term 
intellectual virtues’ in the Great Ethics (cf the Penpatetic wnters on ethics 
in Stob IT 137, 19, but to the contrary 118, 1, and 145,17) Later Peripatetic 
ethics, of course regards the intellectual virtues’ as not properly and the 
ethical ‘virtues’ as properly so called This departure from Aristotle begins in 
the Great Fthics , or at least that 1s where we can first demonstrate it 

' Gr Eth I 4, 1185223 ‘What, then, someone may Say, does this part of 
the soul also have a virtue?’ And ® 26 ‘Whether or not there 1s a virtue of this 
part 1s another question’ On the contrary, Eth Nic I 13, 11022 ff ‘The 
virtue of this part [1e of the nutritive faculty of the soul] seems to be not 
human butcommon’ Eth Eud II 1 1219538 ‘Hence the virtues of the nutri- 
tive and growing part are not virtues of man’ In both places Anstotle 1s 
working on the assumption that the view that the nutntive part has its own 
peculiar virtue 1s perfectly current The astonished question of the Great Ethics 
reminds one 1n its Epigonic nature of the author s astonishment at the intro- 
duction of sophia into ethics ({ 34, 1197> 28) His way of putting the question 
aside 1s similar to his way of putting aside the problem whether God thinks of 
himself, II 15, 121397 
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between the theoretical and the practical lives for the first rank was 
still attached to these two names ! 

Dicaearchus was the Penpatetic who declared that not sophia but 
phronests is the ruling power in the human soul, that follows neces- 
sarily from the fact that he found the essence of man 1m action, not 
in contemplation * He must have severed the connexions that Aris- 
totle, following Plato, had held to exist between moral action and the 
knowledge of the highest questions, and reached the logical conclu- 
sion of which we hear the echo in the author of the Great Ethics ‘One 
must wonder what sophia has to do with ethics’, since the latter 
concerns character and action ? He must have put Jogos after charac- 
ter in significance , and we can also be confident that he completely 
denied the quality of virtue to the intellectual powers and confined 
this conception to ethical and political action And who but he can 
have been capable of that argument, most heretical for a Peripatetic, 
which the author of the Great Ethics cites as very remarkable the 
famous conclusion (of Aristotle) must be false, to the effect that God 
can have no other object of thought than himself, because he can 
think only the most perfect and there 1s nothing more perfect than 
he Since even a man who was entirely occupied in the contemplation 
of himself would be blamed as a heartless being, the 1dea of a God 
who contemplates himself 1s absurd * 

The dissolution here proclaimed of Aristotle's conception of the 
world and of God 1s based on an argument at the bottom of which 

'Cic Ep ad Alt II 16 Now I have definitely decided that since there 1s 
such a controversy between your associate Dicaearchus and my friend Theo 
phrastus, yours far preferring the practical hfe to everything and mine the 
theoretical, I will appear as having paid my dues to both of them I think I 
have adequately satisfied Dicaearchus and I am now turning to the school 
that not only allows me to rest but rebukes me for not always resting So let 
me address myself, dear Titus, to those famous studies, and return at lest to 
what I should never have left ” 

2 Above, pp 446~8 

3 Above, p 446 

4 Theophrastus, of whom one might think in this connexion, appears, how- 
ever, to be out of the question In his metaphysical fragment he obviously 
regards God s activity and his influence on nature and on the motions Wf the 
spheres in particular, exactly as Aristotle does in Metaph A 7 The highest 
pnnciple is ‘immovable 1n itself’, 1t causes the motion of other beings through 
another sort of influence, namely their ‘appetite’ for the best For this they 
need soul and thought, from which appetite takes its start All the more, 
therefore, 1s the pn mary being to be conceived as mind, and as the thought and 
will for the most perfect, which, however, it itself 1s in its perfection The 
expression, ‘the primary and most divine being, desiring all the best things’, 
does not in my opimon contain anything that goes beyond Anstotle’s doctrine 
God thinks himself as the best there is and he must also will this goodness of 
his On the other hand if we do away with God s thought of himself we alter 
the object of the divine will also and give it another direction 
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hes the ultimately undemonstrable value-equation Life 1s action 
The selfcontemplation of the Anstotelian Nus had to cease being 
the most sublime ideal of human and divine life as soon as 1ts earthly 
model, the theoretic life of the philosopher, was no longer capable, 
in the actual feeling of contemporary persons, of justifying this high 
claim against other ways of hfe Aristotle himself had already taught 
that the theoretical life has pre-eminence over the practical only 
because the philosopher at the same time occupies the highest level 
of creative activity hes the ‘architect’ of the intellectual and social 
world ! 

The more theoretical, 1n our sense of the word, science became in 
the course of this development, the more it turned away from life, 
the less could it wholly appropriate Anstotle’s ideal of the theoretic 
hfe Through its onesidedness it gave prommence to the antithesis, 
the ideal of the practical hfe Dicaearchus showed the followers of 
Anstotle that they were defimtely not the highest flowering of 
humanity, and that history nowhere offers us such a supremacy of 
mere intelligence above creative action 

At this point our inquiry turns back to its beginning, the ancient 
tradition about the ‘life’ of the earlhest philosophers Owing to the 
radical change in the philosophic ideal of hfe they suddenly appeared 
in a wholly new light Dicaearchus himself wrote Lives of the Philo- 
sophers Isolated fragments of them are preserved, concerning pre- 
cisely the earher thmkers, and they show clearly how the author’s 
ethical view 1s everywhere reflected in his view of the past The 
earliest representatives of philosophy are obviously for him, too, the 
representatives of an ideal by which to measure the philosophers of 
his own time Whoever, like Dicaearchus, saw the end in active hiving 
for human society would inevitably come either to despise all study 
altogether, or to oppose to the onesided hfe of contemporary philo- 
sophy the picture of a greater past in which thought had really still 
possessed the power of constructive action When one looked at the 
scanty accounts of the earlier thinkers from this point of view, there 
appeared, in addition to that devotion to pure contemplation 
which Plato and Aristotle had emphasized exclusively, a close con- 
nexion with public life, which was strange to contemporary thinkers 
and had not been called attention to These men had really fulfilled 
in their ‘lives’ the ideal of Aristotle that the bearers of the highest 
thought should be at the same time the ‘architects’ of active life 
It was clearly incorrect of Aristotle in the dialogue On Philosophy to 
interpret the seven sages in modern guise as ‘sophists’ Precisely 
these revered personages, who had continued to hve in the mind 
of the Greek folk down to the present time, mcorporated the most 

¥ Pol VII 4, 1325523 
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complete unity of thought and action They were lawgivers and men 
of politics, so Dicaearchus declared ,' and he must have found his view 
confirmed not merely by Solon and Pittacus, but also by Thales, for 
example, whom Plato had made a pure representative of the theo- 
retical life Evidence for his view was easy to collect from the best 
historical sources, and also from the realm of anecdotes Tradition 
connected Thales with the greatest technical achievements of naviga- 
tion and astronomy According to a report preserved in Herodotus, 
he was an engineer in the service of King Croesus when the latter led 
his army against the Medes , and by a special device was able to show 
how to divert the river Halys and lower its level, in order to put the 
Lydian army across 1t without bridge or boat ? 

Though Herodotus as a rationalistic critic doubted the trust- 
worthiness of the report, Thales obviously was to the Greek people 
in general a practical man rather than an otherworldly scholar As 
statesman, too, he had taken part in the hfe of the Ionian cities, for 
Herodotus has heard of his advice to the Ionians to make a common 
parliament and place it on the island of Teos, which lay in the middle 
of the Ioman cities, and to subordinate the previously independent 
cities to this central control as members of a umfied state This 
tradition gives him a political reputation reaching far beyond his 
own city , and it 1s certain, though not expressly handed down to us, 
that Dicaearchus did not let this and similar traits escape him 3 

In the tradition of late antiquity concerming the earlier thinkers 
we find reports of this kind, and completely opposite traits intended 
to prove that the great sages were absorbed 1n science and uninter- 
ested in practice, occurring side by side, for the most part quite 
peacefully, as befits the compilatory character of Diogenes and the 
sources akin to him * 

' Fragm Hist Graec vol u,p 243 Mueller (frg 28) Diog I 40 Dicaearchus 
says they were neither wise men nor philosophers, but lawgivers and men of 
understanding ’ 

2 The crossing of the Halys, Herod I 75 (Vors®11,a 6) That the Penpatos 
adopted the tradition of Thales’ astronomy is shown by Eudemus frg 94 
Spengel It occurs already in Herod I 74 

3 Herod I 170(Vors® 11,44) Diog I 25 (Vors* 11 a1) ascribes to Thales 
also the political advice to the Milesians to reject the alliance offered to them 
by Croesus, which saved them later when Cyrus was at war with Croesus 

* Thus immediately after the story of Ihales’ political advice (see the pre- 
vious note) we read that Herachdes of Pontus (irg 47 Voss) made Thales, 
obviously in the same sort of way as he made Pythagoras himself tell of his 
previous incarnations (Diog VIII 4), say of himself that he was an individualist 
and lived for himself (uovfpns xal lAiaotrs) That, of course, fits only the 
theoretic life One 1s reminded of Anstotle’s description of himself as ‘solitary 
and isolated’ (autitns wal poverns frg 668 Rose), on which Demetrius re- 
marks 1n interpretation ‘the isolation indicates a more individualistic habit’ 
&c (7 piv yap uoverms !iwtixwtépou fous fan éotl wtA) That explains the 
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We may with great probability suppose, what we can stull directly 
prove in the case of the seven sages, that the reports which make the 
early philosophers lawgivers, politicians, and practical men, were 
first introduced into the stream of the tradition by Dicaearchus 
Such are the accounts emphasizing the active part taken in political 
hfe by Anaximander, Parmenides, Zeno, Melissus, and especially 
Empedocles ? 

Thinkers of the type of Anaxagoras and Democritus naturally fell 
mto the background for Dicaearchus as definitely as they had occu- 
pied the middle position for the adherents of the contemplative hfe 
Their practical cosmopolitanism made them necessarily unattractive 
tohim For Heraclitus it was not difficult to reveal the political side 


association of uovtipns with {aiactis in Heraclides Perhaps Anstotle actually 
had the latter in mind To Herachdes Thales was just as selfevidently a 
typical representative of the theoretic hfe as was Pythagoras, of whom he 
relates the conversation with the tyrant Leon of Phlius (see above, p 432) 

' Anaximander led a colony from Miletus to Apolloma on the Pontus (Vors § 
12, A3) Parmenides gave laws to his fellow-citizens (ibid 28, a1 =Diog IX 
23) Zeno was a fanatical partisan of freedom and a membet of the conspiracy 
against the tyrant Nearchus (others give the name as ‘Diomedon’ or ‘ Demy- 
Ins’), he maintained his pohitical attitude on the rack (Vors §29 ar=Diog IX 
26,29 A6-7) Melissus was a statesman and led the Samians in the war against 
Pericles as naval commander (Vors ® 30, a 1-2) The tradition 1s particularly 
detailed about Empedocles’ political activity (\bid 31, A 1 Diog VIII 63 ff) 
This goes back to the histoncal activity of Timaeus, whom we shall meet below 
as the transmitter of the Dicaearchan tradition about the political activity of 
Pythagoras The accounts themselves are certainly in part older than Dicae- 
archus Thus the one about Parmenides’ lawgiving 15 quoted from the On 
Philosophers of Speusippus, who was probably looking for a precedent for 
Plato s similar efforts But there must once have been some individual his- 
tonan of philosophy who presented the thinkers systematically in the light of 
their pohtical and practical life and collected the reports of this kind and such 
an interest in the practical life of the philosophers in particular is not likely to 
have existed in any one but the man who found the greatness of the earlier 
thinkers in their practical influence above all, and dealt with them only for this 
reason—Dhicaearchus It 1s not for nothing that we find this member of the 
earlest Penpatos not, hke Theophrastus, Eudemus, and Meno, among the 
doxographers but interested only in the lives of the philosophers But what 
is called ‘biography’ did not arise out of mere interest in individuahty as such 
It sought in the life of the individual representatives the expression of the type, 
of that which philosophical ethics understood by flos or ‘life’, and the vaneties 
of which it developed Whether, and how far, the collection of politically active 
philosophers and their deeds in Plutarch, Adv Colot c 32, goes back directly or 
indirectly to Dicaearchus cannot be determined The list embraces the philo- 
sophers down to Anstotle and Theophrastus, but it lacks precisely the seven 
sages and Pythagoras who are known to have been important for Dicaearchus 
And that he would have mentioned Theophrastus as a representative of the 
political life 1s improbable, especially as the reason that Plutarch gives for him 
as for Anstotle proves httle, and both of them seem to be added more for the 
sake of completeness 
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in his thought, and to show that he was not a pure physicist, although 
he felt himself detached from the political hfe of hs own city The 
philosophy of Socrates and Plato had a directly political intention 
Dicaearchus seems, however, to have regarded the ideal type of 
philosophical reformer and lawgiver as being realized in Pythagoras 
rather than in Plato Through the work of the Peripatetics and of 
the Academy Pythagoras had long been in the centre of philosophical 
interest , and concerning him there flared up now an all the more 
vivid strife of opinions, the more vaguely and ambiguously his mage 
flickered in the oral tradition 

In the middle and the second half of the fourth century Bc the 
name ‘ Pythagorean’ referred to two entirely different groups of men 
When Aristotle speaks repeatedly of the ‘so called Pythagoreans’ 
he means the scientific circle of Archytas of Tarentum, with whom 
Plato had had personal intercourse He seems, however, to have 
possessed no definite indications as to how far back this tradition 
went in southern Italy, still less to have considered it permissible to 
refer its beginnings to Pythagoras himself, after whom the circle 
named itself But another sort of men also called themselves ‘ Pytha- 
goreans’, men whose peculiar way of hving 1s often mockcd in the 
Middle Comedy, and must therefore have been known to the people 
at that time This wasa strictly ascetic and pious order that derived 
its religious symbols and ideas from Pythagoras and honoured him 
as the founder of a religion and a worker of miracles ! 

Quite early, in the fourth century at latest, we find these two con- 
ceptions of Pythagoras at war with each other, and naturally the 
two groups, which then, at any rate, had nothing in common and 
therefore might have existed peaceably side by side, were driven by 
their description as ‘Pythagoreans’ or ‘Pythagorists’ to contro- 
versy as to which were the descendants of the genuine Pythagoras 
and whose attitude was the truly Pythagorean one Archytas’ 
mathematical and astronomical school appears ot to have followed 
that commandment to abstain from meat and some other foods that 
was sacred to the other party , and presumably it was they who intro- 
duced the version according to which Pythagoras did not preach 
abstinence To them also must be due the assignment of certain of 
their fundamental scientific notions and of particular mathematical 
and physical propositions to the person of Pythagoras * 

' See the fundamental discussions of Erwm Rohde 1n his classical article ' Die 
Quellen des lamblichus in seiner Biographie des Pythagoras’ (Kleine Schriften, 
vol ul, pp 102 ff) Rohde explains the existence of the two movements as due 
to a split in the school, and thus makes them to have been both united in the 
personality of Pythagoras Similarly J Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy‘, p 86 


The evidence of the Comic poets 15 collected in Diels 5 Vors © 58, E, p 478 
2 The representative of this worldly conception of Pythagoras 1s Aristoxenus , 
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These scientific students could not but find it distasteful to think 
of ther founder as a wandering medicine-man and miracle-worker 
Their conception was best suited by the picture of Pythagoras as the 
founder of the theoretic life, a picture which we first came across in 
Heraclides of Pontus But how was one to explain the fact that men of 
such different types derived their ideals of life from one and the same 
founder? This problem was by no means solved by the two confiict- 
ing conceptions of Pythagoras’ personality Not until Dicaearchus 
put forward his point of view did it seem to clear up To Dicaearchus 
1t was easy to see im the archaic thinker not a mere theorist in the 
modem style, but a lawgiver and founder of states, who made both 
religion and knowledge serve creatively in the establishment of life 

We do actually find in our late and entirely legendary tradition 
about the hfe of Pythagoras, whose chief representatives, the Neo- 
Platomists Iamblichus and Porphyry, reproduce at second or third 
hand old sources hke Aristoxenus, Heraclides, and Dicaearchus, a 
third picture m addition to those of the student and the miracle- 
monger, namely that of the lawgiver and founder of states Although 
it 1s quite uncritically intermingled with the other two, some 
thoroughly charactenstic traits are expressly referred to Dicaearchus, 
and they confirm Erwin Rohde’s conjecture that Dicaearchus made 
Pythagoras into an ideal picture of the practical life as he himself 
taught it and tried to realize it in his own person ' In doimg this he 
must have been especially encouraged by the example of the Pytha- 
gorean Archytas, who was also statesman and student both ? 

From Dicaearchus comes our tradition that when Pythagoras 
arrived at Croton in South Italy he was commissioned by the council 
to give educational political addresses to the men, the women, and 
the children, of the city And although Anstoxenus preceded Dicae- 
archus in declaring that Pythagorean ideas had had a great influence 
on political relations in southern Italy and Sicily, we can show that 
Dicaearchus adopted this view and tried to establish it more exactly 
in detail The political conception of the influence of Pythagoras 
found especially welcome fuel in the tradition that the order suffered 
a violent catastrophe because of 1ts growing political unpopularity 
and the master fled to Metapontum? But now the political inter- 


and in this he was following according to Gell IV 11 7 (Fragm Hist Graec, 
vol 1 p 273 Mueller=Anstox frg 7), the view of his Pythagorean scientific 
fmends (cf Rohde, op cit p 108) 

' See Rohde op cit, p 110 In modern times Dicaearchus view has been 
revived by Knsche, De soczetatis a@ Pythagora conditae scopo polstico, 1830 

7 See George Grote History of Greece vol iv, p 405 

3 For Dicaearchus on the various speeches of Pythagoras at Croton, see 
Porphyry’s Vit Pyth, §§ 18, 19 The wording of the speeches 1s given by 
Tamblichus, Vit Pyth , §§ 37-57. from another source in which these speeches 
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vention of Pythagoras in Croton on his arnval in southern Italy 
would have come without any transition after the muracle-hungry 


were freely invented from the indications given by Dicaearchus (see Rohde, 
op cit, p 132, who infers that Timaeus originated the speeches) Dicaearchus 
frg 31, Mueller also presupposes that Pythagoras intended political reforms, 
for it says that, when Pythagoras in his flight from Croton came to Locn, the 
Locnians sent messengers to the frontier to tell him that they valued his wisdom, 
but they had no objection to their laws and no intention of altering the existing 
condition of the state, so would he please direct his steps elsewhere The 
account of the legislative influence of the Pythagoreans on the caties of Sicily 
and southern Italy differs in Porphyry, § 21, and Iamblichus § 130 (the latter 
repeated § 172 with only minor variations) As an intermediary source for what 
Dicaearchus had said about the addresses to the Crotomates, Porphyry used 
Nicomachus (§ 20), and obviously borrowed from him also the section on the 
legislation of the Pythagoreans 1n the cities of Sicily and Magna Graecia, which 
follows immediately and 1s very closely connected with the preceding both 
logically and verbally Nicomachus got this section (§ 21) not from Dicaearchus 
but from Aristoxenus, 1e from a source of equal age and value Porphyry 
himself says this in § 22, so far as concerns the political influence exerted on the 
Lucanians, Messapians Peucetians, and Romans, that is, the surrounding 
barbarians, from which it follows that 1t 1s also true of the previously hsted 
Greek cities of Magna Graecia and Sicily Now Porphyry, following Anstoxenus 
tells us that the Pythagoreans gave laws to Croton, Sybans, Catana, Rhegium, 
Himera Acragas, lauromenium and other cities, and he ascnbes all of these 
laws to two supposedly Pythagorean persons Charondas and Zaleucus 
lamblichus, on the other hand, reports (§ 130) that Charondas gave laws to 
Catana, for Locri he names a certain Timares (or Timaratus § 172) in addition 
to Zaleucus, for Rhegium, obviously basing himself on copious local traditions, 
he begins with the olxioths or founder Thucles (see Thuc VI 3, 3), and names 
a whole list of persons who were connected with changes 1n the constitution, 
§ 130 Phytius, Helicaon, Aristocrates, and in § 172 (where Thucles 15 missing) 
Theaetetus also It cannot be that Amstoxenus’ onmginal version contained 
these same details and Porphyry (or his intermediary Nicomachus) merely 
made careless excerpts Iamblichus must be here following some suurce other 
than Arstoxenus and Porphyry That Anstoxenus version was old and intact 
as evidenced by Anistotle’s catalogue of lawgivers, which, as I have previuusly 
shown (Entsteh d Metaph,p 45 and Aristotle, above, p 285) 1s a subsequent 
appendix to the second book of the Politics We read there (1274" 22) that 
Zaleucus was lawgiver to I ocn, and Charondas was lawgiver to Catana ‘and 
the other Chalcidian cities in Italy and Sicily’ (Porphyry’s language 1s less 
precise, but he obviously means the same when he designates Zaleucus and 
Charondas together as the onginators of all lawgiving in Sicily and southern 
Italy ) For Iamblichus local tradition about the lawgivers of Rhegium we 
must therefore seek some other source than Anstoxenus, and in the circum- 
stances that can only be an author as well informed about the neighbouring city 
as the Messenian Dicaearchus, who 1s one of Iamblichus’ sources and also as 
was shown above, often one of Porphyry’s in addition to Anstoxenus The 
erudition of Aristotle s catalogue of lawgivers about Zaleucus and Charondas, 
which gives them so much wider an influence than do Dicaearchus and Iambhi- 
chus, 1s certainly drawn from Amstoxenus, for he wrote early while this appen- 
dix was added to the book quite late He tells us in Iambl § 233 that he 
heard the story of the devotion of the two Pythagoreans, Damon and Phintias 
(known to us from Schiller’s ballad Die Burgschaft), from the mouth of the 
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account of his study-travel in Egypt and the East, and would have 
lacked all motive in the history of his youth and education, had not 
Iamblichus and Pompetus Trogus inserted between his retum from 
these long journeys and his arrival in southern Italy a further journey 
to Crete and Sparta, with the object of studying the laws of Minos 
and Lycurgus ' 

This version, which 1s obviously a subsequent attempt to make a 
place for the political element in the course of Pythagoras’ education, 
derives his social pedagogical ideals from the model of the two classical 
Dorian constitutions Since it is a necessary presupposition of the 
intervention of Pythagoras m Croton as depicted mn Dicaearchus’ 
account of his addresses there, we are compelled to assume that the 
journey to Crete and Sparta also comes from Dicaearchus And this 1s 
rendered the more probable by the analogy of his conception of Plato 

Ina passage of Plutarch which, I think, 1s usually incorrectly under- 
stood, we read that Plato obviously amalgamated Lycurgus no less 
than Pythagoras with the teaching of Socrates, as Dicaearchus 
believed? This mterpretation of Plutarch’s words assumes only a 


tyrant Dionysius himself, ‘when he had lost his throne and was teaching letters 
in Connth’ (He was driven out of Syracuse by Dion in 354) The tale is per- 
fectly credible and thoroughly in the manner of Armistoxenus, elsewhere too he 
takes pleasute in such personal reminiscences (see above, p 434, n 3, and 
also his story of his father Spimtharus charming reminiscence of Archytas, 
Iambl, op cit, § 197) For the rest, the present case teaches us that Dicae- 
archus, as a learned Peripatetic, did not simply pick his political conception of 
the earler thinkers out of the air, but everywhere drew from good sources 
Thus, in regard to Pythagoras, he was obviously preceded by Arstoxenus, with 
whom he had ties of friendship and to whom he was probably indebted for 
suggestions in political theory too (Similarly by Speusippus in regard to the 
political activity of Parmemides see above p 454) 

* Iamblchus, op cit § 25 mentions the journey to Crete and Sparta only 
bnefly after his long account of those in Lgypt and the East, but that it was 
equally firmly rooted in the earlier tradition is shown by Pompeius Trogus 
(Justin, Epitome, XX 4) Returning thence he sought out Crete and I ace- 
daemon, in order to ascertain the laws of Minos and Lycurgus, which wete 
famous at that tume Having learned all these things, he came to Croton : 
There follow the addresses to the Crotoniates as according to Dicaearchus (cf 
Porph , § 18) But Justin obviously knows their content already and repro- 
duces it in catchword style The decorative development of Dicaearchus’ 
account and the free composition of the addresses must therefore have already 
existed in the source of Pompeius-Justin Rohde showed that its originator 
was Timaeus, who therefore made use of Dicaearchus (Kleme Schriften vol u, 
Pp 132) This is also evident because Iimaeus, as an histonan, was positively 
obliged by the style of his genre to invent speeches freely Timaeus was much 
used by Pompeius Trogus That the story at the end of the chapter on Pytha- 
goras (the conversion of Pythagoras’ house into a temple Justin, XX q 18) 
goes back to Timaeus 1s shown by Porphyry, op cit 4, and 1s the most impor- 
tant evidence for Rohde s hypothesis 

* Plut Quaest Conviv VIII 2, 2 (frg 27 Mueller) GAA dpa pH T! oo MpogiiKov 
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small change in the text, without which 1t would mean Plato mixed 
Socrates with Lycurgus, and not merely, as Dicaearchus beheved, 
with Pythagoras The speaker in Plutarch’s dialogue would then be 
expressing this as his own view and as an addition to that of Dicae- 
archus Mere fiddling with the construction of the sentence will 
hardly get us near the truth, but what the sense demands seems to 
me clear Dicaearchus was precisely the historian of philosophy who 
had everywhere brought the political side into prominence There 
was no need to quote him for the opimion common throughout anti- 
quity that Plato’s philosophy was a mixture of Socratic and Pytha- 
goreanism That was in Aristotle, and had been the universal 
conviction of the Platonic and Peripatetic school from the beginning 7 
The special nuance that Dicaearchus added to this conventional view 
can only lie in the asserted relation of the theoretical philosopher to 
the practical statesman and lawgiver, in which naturally he was 
thinking especially of Plato’s Laws That the great political thinker 
should find his model] in Lycurgus’ expert creation is characteristic 
of Dicaearchus’ mind in two ways He regarded Sparta as realizing 
that mixed constitution in which he saw the ideal state (That 
Plutarch is referrmg to the mixed constitution seems to mie to be 
clearly revealed by his next sentence, and to confirm the present 
interpretation of the passage )* But especially Dicaearchic 1s the 


6 TAdtav Kal olkefov alvitrdpevos AtAn@ev, cre A TH Swxpcre: Tov AuxoUpyov dvayryvus 
ouy Atrov 4 tov Mudaydpav, (ws) eto Aixalapyos ‘But don’t you think that 
Plato is hinting at something that concerns you nearly and you have over- 
looked it, when he mixes with Socrates not merely Pythagoras but also 
Lycurgus, as Dicaearchus thought? The insertion of ws 1s due to Osann, the 
only one who has looked at this textual question correctly in 1ts intellectual 
connexion with Dicaearchus’ view as a whole in the reconstruction of which 
he has acquired the highest ment Bernardakis adopted ws mto the text 
Mueller declares that he cannot see why os 1s necessary, which natuially 
abolishes the reference of Dicaearchus to Lycurgus SoM Fuhr before him, 
Dicaearchs Mess quae supersunt, Darmstadt, 1838, p 58 

1 Instead of further witnesses I will quote for this merely Anstotle, Metaph 
A 6, 987429 ‘After the above philosophies came the work of Plato, which in 
most respects agreed with these men but also had some peculiarities distinct 
from the philosophy of the Italians Particularly close was the relation of the 
other Platomsts to the Pythagoreans, especially Speusippus, Xenocrates, 
Heraclides, and Philip of Opus In saying that Plato made use of Pythagoras, 
Dicaearchus, of course, must have meant that he made use of the F'ythagorean 
school, since there were no wntings by Pythagoras His assertion 1s therefore 
none other than the prevailing opinion in the Academy and the Per:patos 
Plutarch could never have fallen into quoting this particular man for that 
purpose, especially with the cautious expression Dicaearchus thought , as if it 
were a conjecture and not the most well known historical fact §Plato’s relation 
to the Pythagoreans has recently been exammed by E Frank and shown to be 
very positive (Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer, Halle 1923) 

2 Dicaearchus, frgs 21-3 Mueller Cf Fuhr, op cit p 29 Polybius adopted 
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view that the norms and arrangements of human life are never and 
nowhere orginally created by theoretical philosophy, but have 
always been the work of the states and thew Jawgivers, and that all 
philosophers have drawn their ideas from this historical reality We 
read these views in the introduction to Cicero’s main work of political 
philosophy, in which Dicaearchus’ opinions continue to exercise an 
influence 1n numerous other ways too ' 

This is the background that teaches us how to understand Dicae- 
archus’ effort to bring Plato close to Lycurgus, and it makes it as 
good as certain that the relation which the tradition in Iamblichus 
and Pompeius Trogus sets up between Pythagoras and the laws of 
Minos and Lycurgus 1s also derived from Dicaearchus’ view 

Here we conclude The peculiar phenomenon from which our 
discussion began, the contradictory lights in which the tradition puts 
the life of the earher philosophers, now as theoretical and now as 
practical, has revealed itself as a reflection of the development of the 
ideal of the philosophic hfe from Plato to Dicaearchus This develop- 
ment with its various stages was mirrored in men’s view of the past 
It 1s no new discovery that all genuine history, if it is not mere raw 
material but a formed intellectual picture of the past, receives the 
decisive stimuli for its shaping and its selection of facts from the 
effective inner centre of the life of the beholder The picture of 
history 1s therefore shaped anew by every new age That 1s doubly 
true of the Greeks, to whom history was never the mere ascertain- 
ment of what had once happened, but always took shape in the mind 
of the historian through some ideal that informed him or some great 


both Dicaearchus’ doctnne of the mixed constitution and the Lycurgan state 
as its classic example VI 3, 8, and VI 1to Plut Quaest Conuiv VIII 2, 2 
(p 719 B) characterizes the Lycurgan state quite clearly in accordance with 
Dicaearchus conception of Sparta as a constitution compounded of democracy, 
anstocracy and kingship, so that 1t 1s perfectly clear that this was the ground 
on which Dicaearchus had asserted that Lycurgus influenced Plato They 
wanted to make a constitution that took as its basis not the external mechanical 
equality but the proportional equality (suum cusque) of men, which alone fits 
a ‘temperate oligarchy’ and a ‘constitutional kingship’ Since equality in 
whatever form constitutes the democratic element we have here the three 
elements of Dicaearchus’ ideal state 

' Cic De Rep I 2,2 ‘Everything that philosophers have said, if it 1s well 
and truly said, was begotten and confirmed by those who have given laws to 
states’ That this and the following sentences denve from Dicaearchus can 
only be asserted here without further proof I hope soon to be able to give the 
proof in another connexion, but the thing 1s really evident enough in itself 
For the superionty of political to philosophical activity Cicero op cit I 7, 12, 
quotes the example of the greatest philosophers, who—lke Plato—devoted 
themselves at any rate to the problem of the state, and especially of the seven 
sages, who, he says, were almost all 1mmersed in political life Here, too, he 1s 
drawing on Dicaearchus (cf frg 28 Mueller) 
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and general insight that it revealed to him The tradition concerning 
the personalities and ways of living of the earher thinkers, largely 
anecdotal and legendary, often purely oral, provided a plastic 
material almost waxy soft for the expression of the changing wish- 
pictures of philosophical ethics If the whole value of this tradition 
lay only im its store of so called historical facts, we should have to 
resign ourselves to its being slight, as our own examination of its 
vicissitudes has shown , but it remains important for all times because 
of the store of ideas that 1ts various creators have immortalized 1n it 

The philosophical movement, whose reflections in the traditions 
about the earliest thinkers we have followed, presents a train of 
thought possessing remarkable necessity Each step of the way 
follows inevitably from the preceding, and their order could not be 
changed without distorting the direction of motion into a zigzag 
The sequence constitutes an independent section of the development 
of Greek culture We do its importance less than justice 1f we regard 
it only as a piece of more or less insignificant history of the philo- 
sophical schools It 1s necessary not merely in that the individual 
viewpoints follow logically one from the other, but also in that the 
possibilities inherent in the human mind are exhaustively revealed 
inthem At first we find Socrates and Plato linking the moral world 
to the philosophical knowledge of being Then in Dicaearchus’ 
practical ideal, life and ethics are entirely withdrawn again from the 
rule of high philosophical speculation and restored to independence, 
and the daring wing of speculative thought 1s pmioned With it 
fades the power of the ideal of theoretic life When we meet it there- 
after 1t 1s always the world of ‘pure science’ and contrasted as such 
with the hfe of practice Or else we find lame compromises such as 
the so called ‘synthetic hfe’ or Bios oWvOetos, which 1s actually a 
mere external juxtaposition of the theoretical and practical lives 
Not until the destruction of scientific philosophy and metaphysics 
by scepticism could the theoretic life achieve renewal, now in the 
religious form of the contemplative life, which has been the monastic 
ideal since Philo’s work of that name It 1s worth noticing that the 
Romans, when they incorporated classical Greek philosophy into 
their culture, left the ideal of the philosophic life behind There were 
indeed always individual personal believers who joined in the poet’s 
praise 

Fehx qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas 

But, when Cicero in his books On the State undertook to give Greek 
philosophy a fixed place in the whole of Roman culture, he could 
combine the political spint of his people with Greek science only by 
disregarding his deep reverence for Plato and Anstotle and adopting 
Dicaearchus’ ideal of the politica] life 
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centration on the problem of, 156n 
I, arguments for the existence 
of, 157 & , knowledge and contem- 
plation of, 242 ff, 436, the unity 
of the world, 385, the object of 
his own thought, 448, 451 

Good, the, 87 f , 134, 190 260f, 393, 
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Good the highest, 48, 8g4n Ir I90 
236, 242, 255. 393 
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Goods division of, 247f, 277. doc- 

trine of, 57. 73. 84,99 234, 277 
Gradation, pnnciple of, 67, 158 
Great Year, 155, 389 


Happiness, 48, 78, 232, 2341, 2471, 
277 ff, 284m 2, 375f£ 

Harmony, 40 ff 

Hippocratic school, Hippocratic wnt- 
ings, 440 1%, 408, 416 417, 419, 
424 

History A's conception of his own 
histoncal position, 3, the history 
of wisdom, 128, the Great Year, 
130 136, the history of the sciences, 
335, 1tS omgin in systematic con- 
siderations, 402, the universe has 
no history, 389 

Humanists, Humanism, 5, 6, 267 


Idea Ideas theory of form and 
matter, 13, 301 f , 382 ff , discussed 
in the Academy, 14 16 95, 128, 
358 n 1, objections to, in the Par- 
menides, 16, Eudoxus’ suggested 
alteration 1n, 17, Plato’s notion of 
the individual as the lowest form, 
19, A’s cnticism of, 33, 35, 86 
125 ff, 138 ff x71 ff 211 ff, 234 
255, 377 ff . opposed by Cephiso- 
dorus, 37, the soul an Idea q5f, 
maintained by A_ 52, go ff , the 
apprehension of the Forms, 80, 
Plato’s theory of 82, 115, being 
and value in the theory of the 
Forms, 83, mathematical stage of 
the theory 87, 132 261, the world 
of Forms as determinate, 87, ter- 
minology 91 172, the Idea as 
nature itself, 93, final form of the 
theory 94, the divine Form of 
human virtue, 109, Speusippus’ 
attitude towards the theory, 111, 
the theory at Assos, 115, 172, as 
ideals, 118, A s unmoved mover as 
pure Form, 141 f , the longing of 
sensible things for the Idea, 142 
nature as a realm of graded Forms, 
158, a dead problem, 177, do the 
Ideas truly exist? 195, 392, and 
A's philosophy of frendshp, 
243 ff, and A’s view that the 
Form is immanent, 301 o 1, 
totality of the Form the object of 
natural philosophy, 339, A ‘s con- 
ception of ‘immattered form’, 
340f A’s ‘form’ as the Idea intel- 
lectualized 372, the notion of form 
the central point of A s philosophy, 
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Ideal numbers, doctnne of, 126, 191 f, 
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220Nn 3, 234, (See also 
Numbers ) 

Ideal state, ch xX passim 

Imitation, 91 ff 

Immanent forms, doctrine of, 222 

Immortality 40 fl, 49 ff , 162, 333 

Indian philosophy, 134 

Individual, the, 19 

Intellectualization, 370 ff 

Intuition, 21,67 (See also Grpia ) 

Isles of the blest, 73, 74, 96, 280, 282 


nj 
Jesuits, 5 


297n 2 


Knowledge Plato’s distinctions of 
23, the hfe of, 68 ff , 80 f , and the 
contemplation of the Forms, 83f , 
theory of, in the Protrepticus 93 
Plato’s theory of 372, q30f 


Levels, doctrine of, see Gradation 

Limit, pnnciple of 87 (See also mipas ) 

Logie Plato’s later logic, 14 ff , early 
ongin of A’s 4off, categories 
early, 46, dialectic in the dia- 
logues 47 Socrates logic, 97 
analogy, 143, 147, analytical think- 
ing, 369 ff abstractness, 370 

Logos, 233 

Lyceum, the, 46, 117 1, 190, 299, 
312 314 ff, 336, 343m 1 (See also 
Peripatetics ) 


Macedon, 117 

Magi, 128 f, 131 fi 

Mathematics, 20 89, 177 ff, 192, 215, 
216f, 431, Pythagorean, 43 
Egyptian, 72 128 

Mean, the Aristoteltan 44 n I, 417 

Measurable the, 87 

Measure (see also Norm) in Plato, 43, 
and the mean 44, problem of 
Measurement in ethics 87 ff , in 
Plato’s theory of Ideas, 261 

Medicine, 43 242, 336f, 402f 405, 
App I passim 

Memory 57, 52 

Metaphysics Welfanschauung 44 
53 377, 1n the Eudemus 48, dis- 
like of the earlier Greeks for, 72, 
164, 1n the Protrepiicus 831, 431, 
an earlier name for it, 97, the 
original nucleus of A s, 139 omgin 
of the prime mover’, 14%, A § 
early, 167 ff , theological character 
of A’s earliest, 192, 195 ff , en- 
larged into a doctmne of substance, 
203{ and sensible substance 206, 
220ff ,contradictionsin,214 ff ,and 
the doctrine of Nus, 332 in the 
Penpatetic school, 339, cntical 
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character of A's, also 
called ‘theology’, 436 

Method, 14, 26, 71, 85 ff, 93, 180 
198, 232 f, 261, 265, 290 ff, 308, 
337 ff, 387 

Mind 138 (See also Nus ) 

Mixed constitution, 459 

Monad, 88 

Monotheism, 139 

‘More or less’, 42, 420 

Motion, 296 ff, 355 ff, 380 382f 
theories of heavenly motion, 142 f, 
T51f 345 

Mysteries verbal echoes of, 100, 
160{ rehgion as expenence, 161 

Mysticism, 165 (See also Orphics ) 

Myth, Myths in A s dialogues, 48, 
of Midas and Silenus 48 mythical 
thinking in Plato, 50, 52, 150, 155, 
in Anstotle, 52, of recollection, 52, 
of the soul’s progress, 53, rational- 
istically interpreted, 137, 356 of 
Phaethon 137 of the flood, 137, 
of the cave in Plato’s Repubhec, 
163 f, 387 A sloveof myth j21, 
of Atlas 355 n 2 356 

Mytilene, 115 ff , 286 


376 ff , 


Nature and art 74, 75n 1 76, 
Ionian concept of, 157 f 

Necessity, see Ananke 

Neo-Platonists Neo-Platonism, 31, 
32, 34, 40, 49 6off r100N 1, 106, 
107 (See also lamblichus Plotinus, 
Porphyty Proclus ) 

Neo-Pythagoreanism, 33 

Norm, Norms, 76 83, 85 ff 90 93, 
241 ff ,261 286 (See also Measure } 

Numbers, theory of, 94, 126 176 ff 
297n 2 (See also Ideal numbers ) 

Numuinous, the 157 

Nus 171, 339, 351, 362, 371, 375 389 
397, 405, independent of the body 
and immortal, 49 ff, 240, = phro- 
nests 82 236, 239n 1, doctnne of 
circular motion of, 153m 2, = God, 
160 346, self-contemplation of, 
165 n 1, 452 knowledge of God 
enters through, 166 Plato’s theory 
of 245 f, 251, doctrine of 1n On the 
Soul, 332 ff , watered down into 
‘theoretical reason , 396 


Occult phenomena, 161 

Olympus, 139, 141 

On the Sublime 3430 1 

Ontology, 94 

Opinions of the Phystctsts, 335 

Optimism, metaphysical, 48, 99 ff, 
394 

Orexts, 142 
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Organization of sciences, 18, 324 ff, 
401 ff 

Onent, mterest of the Academy im, 
131 ff 

Orphics, Orphic poems, 00, 129, 131, 
229n 2 


Pain, 17 

Participation «7n 1 

Peripatetics Perpatetic schoo] Pen- 
patos, 5, 169 n 1, 178, 229, 260, 
497, 410 411, 412, 413 417, 420, 
421 429, Commentaries on A'S 
treatises, 32 the school founded by 
Aristotle 124, biased on the ques- 
tion of A’s development, 176, 
foundation, 312, political position 
313, imstruction and spint of, 
415 ft , research 324, 329, 337 ff, 
and the schools of medicine 336, 
424, discussion of the problem of 
the spheres 343, 349 354, 358, 
364 ff development after A , 404, 
and the probiem of scientific 
method 423, and the problem of 
ethics, 440 ff 446 and Pythagoras, 
455 (See also Lyceum ) 

Personality Plato's, 21, 107 ff , Aris- 
totle s, 320 f personal experience, 


Iz 40, 96 100, 118 (See also 
Religion ) 

Pessimism, 48, 99 ff , 394 

Phiha 108 (See also Friendship, 
TpuTn giAla ) 


Philosopher, origin of the word, 98 

Philosophic ideal of hfe, App II 
passint 

Philosophy 79ff, 128 ff 2161, 
372, as the umiversal science, 
401 ff 

Phyronests, ppovnais, ppovelv, 65 ff , 98, 
166, 234 ff 247, 251, 262n 2 
277 #, 3751, 430f, 432m 1, one 
of the elements out of which Plato’s 
work arose 21, pure reason’ 67, 
and pleasure 77f , definition and 


development of, 81ff, 239 ff, 
371, contrasted with sophia, 
436 fF 445 ff 


Physicists, 140, 377 381, 430 

Physics conception of nature, 74, 92 
importance for theology, 141, 306, 
traces of its development, 142 ff, 
152 ff , early in its cosmology 154 
299 ff a theoretical science, 216 { 
and the kinds of being, 220f , to 
be completed by a transcendent 
‘end’, 222 early in origin, 296, 
conceptual in character, 299, the 
use of On Philosophy in De Caelo 
302 fi Platonic im its problems, 
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307, distinguished from the study 
of the Ideas, 373, prime task of, 
380 metaphysics based on 380 ff , 
mechanism and teleology, 386 

Pisistratids, 129 

Platonism, 12, 128, 172, 238, religious 
element in, 161 

Pleasure 17, 77f 
3751, 4320 1 

Pueuma, theory of the, 409, 424 f 

Politics needs a philosophical founda- 
tion 76f{ seeks for absolute norms, 
85 ff , A’s early politics, 259 ff 
stages in the development of his 
politics, z69 rf , ethical nature of 
his ideal for the state, 275 307 ff , 
influence of actual politicsuponA s 
politics, 288, its method, 290, not 
equivalent to the highest science, 
4371 

Prayer, 160 

Pre-existence, 51 [ 

Presocratics 206, 377 421, 428f 

Prime mover theory of, ch xIv pas- 
sim, 380, 387 (See also Unmoved 
mover ) 

Protreptic form, 55 57 ff 

Proverbs, Proverbial wisdom 129 f 

Psychology, 331 (See also Soul ) 

Psycho-physical unity 49 

Pythagoreans, Pythagoreanism, 17 
61,97N I, 162n 2, 179, 223 300, 
306 f, 308 4321, 455 fi 


234 ff, 247, 278 


Rationalism 21, 156, 157 

Realpohtik, 113, 120 122 

Reason 221 242 (See also Nus, 
Phronests ) 

Recollection theory of, 51 f, 333 

Religion Orphic, 50, Iraman, 133f , 
cosmic, 138 astral 138 ff , philo- 
sophy of 156 ff , the effect of A ’s 
philosophy on the history of, 156 
and science, 157, proofs of the 
existence of God, 158 as experi- 
ence, 159 ff , origin of the belief in 
God, 161, ‘knowledge of God’, 164, 
Delphic, 165 and metaphysics, 
3771 (See also God ) 


Scholasticism, 4 f , 155, 368, 373 378 

Science relation between empirical 
and pure, 68 ff 89, 434ff , pro- 
gress of, 96, history of, 334, and 
metaphysics (Welfanschauung), 339, 
376 ff , 403, foundation of scientific 
philosophy, 372 f, 403 ff 

Self-love, 245 f 

Seven Wise Men, 129, 130, 430, 452, 
454, 4600 1 

Simular, the, 419 f 
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Socraticism, 131 

Solstice, 1500 3 

Sophia, 82, 278, 436f , contrasted 
with phronests, 437, 445 ff 

Sophists 21, 55, 56, 129, 156, 433, 
Presocratic, 74 2 

Soul Orphic myth of, 22, A’s con- 
ception of, 40 ff, 7on 1, as sub- 
stance 41f, 44, 361 Plato’s 
description of, 41, 432 n 1, a form, 
45 development of A ’s conception 
of, 45, not an entelechy (Plotinus), 
45, Platonic belief m permanence 
of, 49 f , its normal state, 51, asa 
principle of spontaneous move- 
ment, 142, the chief principle of 
becoming, 151, alteration of A s 
ideas of 251f, psycho-physical 
theory of, 332 ff 

Sphere-gods, 139 

Spheres doctrine of the movers of, 
137, 411, 299, j00on 2, A'S 
stimulus to work out the doctrine, 
343, number of the spheres, 345, 
late 348 ff ,cmticized by Theophras- 
tus and Plotinus, 349 ff , contradic- 
trons in, 352 

Spirits of the air, 145 f 

Stagira, 311, 320, 323 

Star-gods, 139, 154, 156n 1 

Stars hypotheses about their motion, 
142 doctrine of star-souls 142 ff, 
155, 168, 300, 361, 384 1 , their free 
wills 152, influence of the astro- 
nomers 155, theory of the movers 
of the spheres, 345 ff , metaphysics 
and astronomy 354 

Stoics, Storc school Stoicism, 128, 
143, 147, 150, 156 n 1, 162f, 318, 
373 ff, 388, 400, 404, 424f 

Substance, 19, 22 41, 42, 94, 167, 
185 ff, 1951, 203 f, 221, 345, 347 
381, A’s doctrine of, 46n 3 (See 
also ovoia ) 

Supersensible, the, 195 ff 

System, 373 ff 


Teleology, 66,741 383 ff 

Theogony, 141 

Theologians, 129 

Theology origin of Hellenistic, 138 ff , 
156 1621 , atheism, 139, fusion of 
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with astronomy, 140, 164 { , prob- 
lem of the knowledge of God 164, 
Onental 165 229n 2, universal- 
ism, 166, 1n the dialogue On Philo- 
sophy, 168, 219, 220 n 3, earliest 
form of A’s, 222 alteration of 
A's,ch XIv passim (See also Meta- 
physics, Religion, Stars, for ‘theo- 
nomy’ see Ethics ) 

Theoretic life, the, 62 ff , 78, 80 f 06, 
97, 243, 251, 321, 392 ff , 397, 400, 
428 ff 

Tragedy, 13 

Transcendence, 195 

Truth, 130, 133, 137, 204 f 


Universal, Universals, g1 f 

Universalism, 166 

Universe A's conception of 388 ff 

Unmoved mover 139, 141 f , 167 217, 
220, 240, 300, ch XIV passim (See 
also Prime mover ) i. 

Uranus, 139 


Value 83, 84n I 158, 222, 244, 247, 
276 

Virtue, Virtues a symmetry of the 
soul 43 the four Platonic, 43 
44n 1 85, 132, 278, omgin of the 
doctrine of the mean, 44, 88n 1, 
one of the three lives , 65 1, 78, 
98 2341,43z2n 1 andfunction 66, 
subordinate to contemplation, 98, 
100 239 ff ‘thevirtueof Hermias 
1o8 {, hymn to, 118, a Greek 
principle 118f , distinction between 
moral and intellectual, 237, 439 2, 
445 ff defimtion of, 241 417, 10 
the Ludemian Ethics, 247, 3330 1, 
A's conception of, 395 f 

Vita beata 79 280 

Vita Marciana, 107 n 2 


Way of hfe’, 432 0 1 
Weltanschauung, 53, 98 ff, 125, 155, 


190, 377, 403 (See also Meta- 
physics ) 

Wisdom, 65, 771, 371, 396 

World, 138f as eternal, 140, A’s 


general attitude towards 388 ff 
World-soul, 133, 348, 360 
World view, see Weltanschauung 
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Achilles, 118, 119, 122 

Acusilaus, 229 n 2 

Aeschines, 313 f, 328 

Agamemnon, 219 

Agonaces, 136 

Abnman, 133 ff 

Ajax, 118 

Albert the Great 175 

Alcibiades, 99 

Alexander of Aphrodrsias, 32 45, 93. 
172 1751, 213m I, 297M 2, 361 

Alexander of Macedon, 24, 86, 108, 
115m 1, 119 ff, 131, 133, 259, 
286n 3, 307n 1, 311 ff, 318 ff, 
325, 330, 410 f 

Alexander of Pherae, 39 

Alexander the Molossian, 328 

Ammonuus, 169n 1, Life of Anstotle 
according to Ammonwus, 106 n 2, 
167 nN 2 

Amyntas [20 

Anaxagoras, 50, 75 {, 80, 83, 96 97, 
235, 239 253 383, 406 427 ff, 431, 
437) 454 

Anaximander, 454 

Anaximenes, 114 1 

Andreas, Fr, 136n 1 

Andronicus, 5 31, 32M I, 128, 297 
n 1, 378 

Antigonus I, 413 

Antigonus Gonatas, 413 n 2 

Antipater, 123, 313, 319, 322f 410f 

Antisthenes, 55 

Apelt, 229 342n 5 

Apion, 135 

Apuleius, 145 ff 

Archimedes 405 

Archytas, 17, 455, 456 

Anmnestus, 320, 323 

Anstarchus, 328, 405 

Anstocles of Messana, 106 107n 2 

Anstophanes 405 

Anstotle philosophical conception of 
himself, 3, inventor of the notion 
of intellectual development in time, 
3 standard for judging his achieve- 
ment 3, fundamental conception 
of his philosophy, 4, our ignorance 
of the stages of his development, 4, 
scholastic notion of his philosophy, 
4, his commentators, 5, 32, 317 
pmnce of medieval scholasticism, 5, 
has never had a Renascence 5 
and the philologists 6, ‘style’ of 
his treatises, 6, provisional form of 
his philosophy, 6, traces of his 
evolution in the extant wntings, 7, 
and the Academy, 11 ff, 16n 1, 
his relationship to Plato, 11 ff ,21 ff, 


27f, 31 ff, o4f, 105 ff, 136, his 
intellectual development, 11, 36, 
enticism of Plato 12, 33, 35 ff, 
94, 128, 138 ff, 171 ff , descrber 
of poetic and prophetic elements in 
Plato, 12, and Eudoxus, 17, notion 
of realty, 20, and mathematics, 
21, early works (dialogues), ch 1 
passim, and the dialogue form, 
27 ff , his ideal of style, 30, phuilo- 
sophical relation to Plato in the 
dialogues, 31-53, ‘exotenc’ and 
‘esotenc’ wntings, 32, 55, 246 ff , 
relation between the dialogues and 
the treatises, 32, the treatises re- 
garded as a unity in antiquity, 34 

Platonic’ works, 36, introduces 
the study of rhetoric into the 
Academy, 37, early view of the 
soul 40 ff , dependent on Plato in 
his early metaphysics, 44 inudepen- 
dent of Plato in logic and methodo- 
logy, 46, the father of logic, 47, 
defimtion of dialectic 47, dis- 
coverer of Pay che. payeical Tela- 
tions 49, enlarges Plato’s theory 
of recollection, 51, extent of his 
Platonic penod, 52 f , and the pro- 
treptic form, 55 ff , and the con- 
ception of phronests, 82 { his early 
ethics, 87, conception of nature, 
92 early attitude towards life and 
religion, 98 ff leaves Athens. for 
Assos, 105, motives for his depar- 
ture, 105f, r1of, real attitude 
towards Plato, 106 f , denies Plato’s 
doctrine of man’s happiness, 110, 
his relation to Hermias 115, 
foundation of A's school laid at 
Assos 115, settles in Mytilene, 
115 ff , his marmage 116f goes 
to Macedon as Alexander’s tutor, 
117, the court of Philp, 120, and 
Macedoman affairs, 120f, and 
Alexander, 121, departure from 
Athens not a break with the 
Academy 124 public and pohtical 
life, 125, 314, his’ transitional 
penod, 125 ff , development of 
cntical attitude towards Plato, 
126f, 174, the first public criti- 
cism of Plato, 128, doctrine of the 
reappearance of truths 130, 136, 
interest in the Magi, 133 ff , theo- 
logical tendency of A 'searly penod, 
138 ff, representathon of Plato in 
On Philosophy, 138, additions to 
Plato’s cosmology, 140, theory 
of ether, 143 #, 153, doctrine of 
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‘fire-born animals’, 145 f , his cos- 
mic physics, 154, andreligion,156 ff , 
pnnciple of gradation, 67, 158, 
subjective conviction of God’s exis- 
tence, 161 ff , and the doctrines of 
Speusippus and Xenocrates, 177 ff , 
earliest form of his theology, 222, 
development of his ethics, 231 ff , 
change 1n attitude towards phro- 
nests, 236, cmiticism of Plato’s 
Republic and Laws, 2871, huis 
speculative physics and cosmology, 
ch XI passim penod of matunty 
at Athens, 311 ff , as Plato's suc- 
cessor, 312, a teacher, not a wniter, 
317, later relations with Alexander, 
318 f , his human personality and 
surroundings 320, his will, 320, 
322 f , his loneliness, 321 the bust 
of him, 322, organization of his 
research, ch x1 passim, the 
creator of philology, 328 founder 
of the history of philosophy and 
science, 334 f , and medical htera- 
ture 336, and the conception of 
‘immattered form , 337 ff _ rela- 
tions with Callippus 342f, his 
place in history ch xv passim 
his analytical thinking 369 ff , the 
founder of scientific philosophy 
372 1 , his science and metaphysics 
376 ff and the analysis of man 
390 ff , and politics, 399 f, his 
intellectual range, 405, his objec- 
tivity, 406, and the doctrine of 
virtue, 439 f 

Asclepius 169n 1 

Aspasius, 229n 4 

Athenaeus, 17 

Augustine St, 31, 62, 65, 378 

Autophradates, 289 


Beloch, 410 

Bendixen, 231 n 1, 283n 1 

Bermays, J 33f,35 44m 2,46n I, 
§2n 1,60,75n 1,790 2,106n 3, 
125M 1,152M 4,153M 2,1770 1 
240n 2, 248f, 254 mn I, 276 277 
n I, 303, 3240 I 

Boeckh, 112, 342 n 6 

Boethius, 31, 62, 65 

Boll, Fr, 428n 3, 430n 2 

Bonitz 186 f, 194, 199, 218 n 1, 219, 
223, 342 3530 I 

Brandis 332n 1 

Bretzl, M , 330 

Bnnckmanon Ir, 113m 2 

Bruno, G, 25 

Burnet, J, 229 421 0 2, 432 0 FE, 


455m 1 
Bywater, I, 60 ff, 137 
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Callimachus, 135, 229, 328 

Calbppus, 299, 3421, 345, 351, 354 
D I, 356 

Callisthenes, 114, 115, 118, 123, 436 
n 3, 318f, 325 f 

Campbell, Lewis, 15 n 1 

Cassander, 410 f 

Celsus, 408 

Cephisodorus, 37 

Charondas, 456n 3 

Chilon, 129 

Chnst, 187 f 

Chrysippus, 31, 36 143 

Cicero, 28, 29 n 2, 30, 31, 320 I, 39, 
621, 65, 73£, 127, 230, 254, 259 
n 3, 280, 432n 1, De Republica, 
30, 261, 460f , Hortenstus, 31, 55, 
62f, 65, Iorn 1, 155n 1, Tus- 
culan Disputations 98, De Natura 
Deorum, 138 ff, 143 ff, 149 ff, 
163n 1, De Divinatrome, 162 0 2 

Cleanthes, 31, 143, 150, 163 ° 

Clearchus, 116 

Coriscus, 46 n 3 Il, 112", 115 f, 
173 256n 3,440n I 

Crates the Cynic, 31 

Critias, ro8n r 

Critolaus, 147 

Cumont, F , 134n I 

Cuvier, 307 I 


Demetnus of Phalerum, 314f, 328, 
427M 1, 4530 4 

Demetnius the Besieger, 314 n 1 

Demochares, 314n I 

Democnitus, 19,36 75 1,80 970 I, 
163, 307 D 1, 308, 328 381 f, 386, 
404 406, 4261, 454 

Demosthenes 112, 117, J1gf, 288, 
girf, 3131 

Dicaearchus of Messene, 450 ff 

Didymus, 112 114, 115, 117n 1, 119 
zo Mm 1, 124 

Diels, H 77 799 2,990 3,1460 I, 
248 n 4, 2701, 365D 1, 425n 2 

Diccles of Carystus 18, 336, App I 
passim, his fragments, 407f , his 
florutt, 408 ff , his style and lan- 
guage, goof , Letter to Antigonus, 
413, 423, a follower of Anmstotehan 
teleology, 416, his picture of dally 
life, 417, his dietetics, 417 f , as an 
Anstotehan, 419 ff his position in 
the history of Greek medicine, 
425 

Diogenes of Apolloma, 411 n 4, 416 

Diogenes the Cynic, 107 n 1 

Diogenes Laertius, 33, 55 D 2, 135 
n I, 136, 2300 I, 453 

Dion, 39, 114, 433 

Dionysius, 113 120 
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Dioscur, the, 118 
Dyroff, 33 n 2, 1250 1 


Elias, 32 n 1 

Empedocies, 21, 56, 305, 419, 454 

Ephorus 286 

Epicharmus, 164 n 1, 180 

Epicrates, 18 n 1, 19 

Epicurus, 75 n 1, 108, 404 

Epimenides, 229 n 2 

Erasistratus, 336, 408, 412, 413 N 2, 
424 

Erastus of Scepsts, 111 
173 

Eratosthenes 259 n 2, 405 

Eubulus, 289 f 

Euclid, 420 

Eudemus of Cyprus, 39, 54, 106, 107, 
162n 2 

Eudemus of Rhodes, 107, tog n 2, 
169, 228 ff , 238, 243, 246, 248 283 
29y n 1, 316 335, 343 MN I, 354, 
365 ff, 413, 425, 443, 4540 1 

Eudoxus of Cyzicus, 16 f , 19, 22, 113 
131, 132 ff 142,154 308 343. 345, 
348 356, 380, 383, 406 

Euphraeus, 113 

Euripides, 164 n I, 322, 429, 430 

Eusebius 37, 106n 2, 408 

Evagoras 54 

Evenus, 108 n 1 


yi2zf, 115 


Fabricius I, 409 n 3, 413n 2 
Fichte, 385 

Fraenkel Ed, 136n 2 

Frank, E , 4590 1 

Fredrich, C , 409 

Friedlander, 165 n 1 
Fritzsche, 229 

Fuhr,M 458n 2, 4590 2 


Galen, 408, 413 n 2 414, 418 
Gercke, 117 n I, 229n 3 296n 3 
Gerhard, G A, 414 

Gerhdusser 760 1, 137M I 
Gisinger, 134 n 1, 136n 2 

Goethe, 4 
Gomperz, Th 
Grant, A , 229 
Greenwood L 2370 1, 438 nn 3,4 
Grote,G 456n 2 

Gyges, 73 


107 0 I 


Hades, 133, 135 

Hambruch, E , 46n 3 
Hammer-Jensen, J , 3860 1 
Harder, R, 443 n 1 

Harthch,P o1f,790 1 
Hecataeus of Miletus, 307 0 1, 406 
Hegel, 20, 370 

Heitz, 1250 I 2590 2, 265n 2 
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